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ANEGDOTE. 

ACERt  AiN  Noblemin,  high  in  office,  had 
once  a  number  of  his  friends,  moftly  pea* 
{)le  of  rank,  to  dine  with  him  ;  ^m  great  elegance 
and  hofpiialhy  were  difplayed  on  the  occafioii. 
Amongft  the  company,  there  happened  to  be  a 
Reverend  Divine,  of  worthy  charafter  and  grcaV 
leairntng,  bat  adas !  he  was  dn\y  a  Curaie  at  3bl» 
per  annum' !  He  happened,  amidft  all  the'pA>ftt{i- 
on  of  a  welt  fpread  table,  to  be  in  Want  of  one  of 
the  firff  neceffaries  of  life,  and  not  chufing  to  call 
aloud  (which  he  feared  might  be  infringing  oa  the 
privilege  of  bis  rich  neighbours)  he  inclined  a  lit- 

B  tie 
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tie  back  in  his  chjiir,  and  in  a  half  whifper  addref- 
fed  a  footman  in  a  laced  livery,  ^  I  wish  I  had  a 
little  breads  * — ^'^  I  wifli  you  had.  Sir,"  returned 
the  other  with  a  haughty  air,  and  bufUed  about 
from  dtie  great  Lord  to  another,  without  vouch- 
fafing  any  further  notice.  The  poor  Curate,  be- 
ing a  man  of  extreme  modefty,  made  no  more  ap- 
plications* 

A  Gentleman  of  fome  humour,  who  fat  next 
the  Clergyman,  and  had  obfervfed  the  tranfaSion, 
either  through  compaffion,  or  for  the  entertain^ 
ment  of  the  company,  made  the  affair  public*— 
The  mailer  of  the  houfe,  roufed  with  proper  in- 
dtgnation,  ordered  the  fellow  to  be  called;  and  af- 
ter a  fevere  reprimand  for  his  inTolent  behaviour, 
iold  bim^  to  go  innnediately  and  feek  his  own  brtad 
ijlfewhere.  Then  turning  to  the  abalhed  curate, 
he  faid,  '^  Sii>  I  am  afhamed  of  what  has  paiTed; 
but  in  order  to  make  amends  for  the  ill  treatment 
you  have  experienced  at  my  table,  it  ihall  be  my 
endeavour  to  provide  you  better  bread.'* —  He 
kept  his  word,  and  in  a  very  (hort  time,  prefepced 
the  Clergyman  li^ith  a  comfortable  living. 


(  »  ) 

A  N  E  C  D  6t  E 
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JUDGE    J  E  F  F  E  R  Y  S. 

AT  a  contelled  eleftion  for  a  member  to  ferve 
in  parliament  for  the  town  of  Arundel,  in 
Suffex,  government  ftrenuoufly  interfered,  and  that 
fo  openly,  as  to  fend  Sir  George  JefFerys,  then 
jLord  Chancellor,  with  inftruftiops  to  ufe  every 
method  to  procure  the  return  of  the  court  candu 
4ate.  On  the  day  of  eleftion,  in  order  to  intimi- 
date  the  eleftors,  he  placed  himfelf  on  the  huftings 
clofe  by  the  returning  officer,  the  X^avor,  who  bad 
been  an  attorney,  but  was  retired  from  bufinefs^ 
with  an  ample  fortune  and  fair  chara8er.  This 
officer. well  knew  the  chancellor,  but  for  pruden- 
tial reafons  a6ied  as  if  he  was  a  ftranger  both  to 
his  perfon  and  rank.  In  the  courfe  of  the  poll^ 
that  magiftrate,  who  fcrutinifed  every  man  before 
he  admitted  him  to  vote,  rejeQed  one  of  the  court 
party;  at  which  JefFerys  rifing  in  a  heat,  after  fe- 
veral  indecent  reiledions  declared  the  man  fliould 
poll;  adding,  "  I  am  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  this 
realm/'  The  mayor,  regarding  him  with  a  look 
of  the  bigheft  contempt,  replied,  **  Your  yngen- 
tlemanlike  behaviour  convinces  me,  it  is  impoffi- 

B  a  ble 


b|e  you  (houUJ  be  tjie  perfon  you  pretend ;  were 
you  the  Chancellor^  you  would  know  that  you 
iave  nothing  to  do  here,  where  I  alone  prefide  :* 
^en  turning  to  the  crjer, «  officer!  *  faid  he, « turn 
that  feilbw  out  of  court/  liis  commands  were 
'  obeyed  without  hefitation ;  the  Chancellor  retired 
tp  bis  irni  in  great  confufioh|  and  the  eledion 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  popular  candidatel 
111  the  evening,  the  mayor,  to  his  great  furprifey 
received  a  mefiage  from  JefFeirys,  defiHng  the  fa^ 
tour  of  bis  company  at  the  inn;  which  he  declih* 
ittg,  the  Chancellor  catne  p  his  houfe,  ^nd,  beinfg 
introduced  to  bin),  made  the  following  compli- 
pent :  ^«  Sir,  noty^ithllanding  we  are  in  different 
ihtereftS^  I  ctonot  Kelp  revering  one  wh6  fo  welt 
itnows;  and  dares  fo  nobly  execute  the  la>v;  and 
though  I  myfelf  was  fomewhaf  degraded  thereby^ 
you  did  but  your  duty.  You,  as  t  b^ve  learned,^ 
are  independent;  but  you  may  havefome  relation 
who  is  not  fo  well  provided  for :  if  you  bave^  let 
pie  have  the  plcafure of  prefeming  him  wilb  aeon- 
^derable  place  in  my  gift,  juft  now  vacant.** 
Slicb  an  offer,  and  fo  Kandfomely  made,  could  not 
^ail  of  drawing  the  acknowledgments  of  the  party 
to  whom  iv was  made:  he^  having  a  nephew  in  nd 
afl|uent  circumflances,  namcdliim  tP  the  Cbinceli 
Ibfi  who  injmpdiatcly  fighed  the  necclfary  ittflru-; 
linent f6r bis appbimmcnt to «vcrv" lucrative  aincf 
^n6^^ablc  employ m?(rt^  GRA- 


G  RA'T  I  TV  n  E. 

kH!  how  amiable isgratitude!  eFpepially  vrlicn 
it  has  the  fupreme  behefaBor  for  its  objeQ* 
I"  have  always  looked  upon  gratitude  as  the  motf 
exflted  principle  that  can  aftuate  the  heart  of  man* 
It  hasforaething.in  it  noble,  difinterefted,  and^  ^f 
I  mayi  be  allowed  the  term)  generoufly  dievouti 
Kepejitance  indicates  our  nature  fallen,  and  prayer 
irctums  chiefly  upon"  a  regard  to  pne*s  feif.  But 
thcf  exertife  of  gratitude  fiibfiftbdin  Piradife,  whetf 
there  was  no  fault  to  depibrc;  and  will  be  perpci 
tuate4  in  heaven,  when  God  (hall  be  all  in  alL 

DVmosthenes  feidi  it  becometh  him,  who  re^ 
ceiveth  a  benefit  from  another  man,  forever  to 
be  fenfible  of  it,  but  him  that  bellowed  it,  pre* 
fentiy  to  forget  it.  He  is  unjuft,  faid  Socrates, 
who  does  not  return  deferved  thanks  for  any  be- 
nefit, whether  the  giver  be  a  friend  or  foe. 

Thje^re  is  iro  vice  nor  failing  of  man,  that  doth 
|bmudh  urrpiFinciple  hiimanity,  as  ingratitude;  fine* 
Ife  who4s  guilty  of  it  lives  unworthy  of  his  own 
fool,  thailiatHTfot  virtue  enough  to  be  obliged  nw 
to  acknowledge  the  due  merits  of  the  obliger. 

J^sas  cnrmnonathing  for  gratitude  to  be  for- 
getfuly.as  farhope  to.  be  nnndfat 

Withoue 
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Without  |opd  nature  and  gratitude^  man  had 
as  well  live  m  a  wildernefs,  as  in  a  civil  fociety. 

He  who  receives  ag;opd  turn,  (hould  never  for- 
get  it,  he  who  does  one^  fliquld  never  rememhef 
iL 

.  It  is  the  charaQer  of  an  unworthy  nature,  to 
write  injuries  in  marble,  and  benefits vin  duft. 

.  He  that  preaches  gratitude,  pleads  the  Vaufe 
^oth  of  God  and  man^  for  without  it  we  can  nei-« 
fber  be  fociable  nor  religious^ 

It  is  the  glory  of  gratitude,  that  it  depends 
only  on  the  goodwill:  if  I  have  will  to  be  grate- 
ful, fays  Seneca,  I  am  fo. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  inan  to  man,  how  much 
more  frotn  man  to  his  Maker?  The  Supreme 
lacing  does  not  only  confer  upon  usthofe  bounties 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand, 
but  even  thofe  benefits  wbi(;h  are  conveyed  to  us 
by  others.  Every  bleffing  we  enjoy,  by  what 
means  foeyer  it  maybe  derived  upon  ys,  is  the 
.Gift  of  Him  who  is  the  great  author  of  gpod^  and 
Father  of  mercies. 

Gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  ano- 
ther, naturally  produces  a  very  plea^ng  feQlatioid 

in 
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In  Ac  mind  of  a  grateful  man )  it  exalts  the  foul 
into  raptures  wlien  it  is  ^niployed  iri  tHis  great  ob- 
jed  of  gratitude ;  on  this  beneficent  Being  who 
iias  given  us  every  thing  we  already  poflefs,  aAd 
from  whom  we  «xpeft  every  thing  we  hope  for. 

Ungenerous  the'  man,  and  bafe  of  heart. 
Who  takes  the  kind^  and  pays  the  ungrateful 
^     partiT 


-Whi 


Anecdote  of  a  Farmer, 

MR.  BALLENtlNE,  a  wealthy  farmer  in 
Middlefex,  juftified  a  bail  in  the  court  of 
^ing*s  Bench,  and  upon  being  afked  by  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Davy,  if  he  could  produce  no  more  deed^ 
of  his  ability  to  bail  the  aftion,  replied,  '*  there  is 
an  Indian  bond  for  lOoL  and  if  that  wouldr  not 
do,  here  is  a  note  5/.  95.  1  li.  |  that  a  great  coua- 
fellor  gave  to  his  butcher,,  and  which  has  been 
due  upwards  of  two  years ;  I  think  the  great  laW'- 
yer's  name  is  Mr.  Serjeant  Davy,  or  fome  fuch 
name,  perhaps  Mr.  Lawyer  you  may  have  heard 
of  fuch  a'  one,*'  addrefling  himfelf  to  Mr.  Davy ; 
wlfiich  fet  the  whole  court  in  fuch  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter^  that  Lord  Mansfield  declared  next 
day,  (ucK  another  bout  would  certainly  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  life. 

FRIEND- 


( -« )) 

pRTENHSmiP'. 

N  young  minds  there  is  conimonly  a  ftron^pra^ 
penfity  to  particular  intimacc$  and  frJoudQiipef* 
Youth,  indeed,  is  the  feaifon  when  friendlhips  are 
fometioiesfonDedl,  whkb  tvKt^anly  tontimse  trough 
iiccecditkg  life,  bait  wbich,glow  tonhe  iaft^  with  a[ 
tendernefs  unknown  to  the  conneQions-'bcgun  in 
cooler  years.  The  prOjpfiJO.Jlty  therefore  is  not  to 
1>e  difcouratged;  though  at  thefam^r  time;  it  mufl:  be 
regulated  ^hh  much  circtm^^t^ioie!  and  care. 
Tod  many  of  the  ptetended  friendihips  o/  you,th 
are  mere  combinafion?!  in  pleafure,— They  are 
often  founded  on  capricious  likings,  fuddenly  con- 
fra£ted,  and  as  fuddenly  diffolved.  Sometimes 
they  are  the  effeOl  of  intefeft^d  comjllgrtf^hcc  ^nd 
^att6ty,  on  the  one  fide;  anci  of  credulous  fondhefs 
"6n  the  other.  .  Stich  rafh  and  dangerous  connec- 
ifons  ffioiild  be  stvoided^  left  they  afterwards  Ipad 
us  with  difliohour.  We  fcould  ever  have  it  fixed 
in  our  memories,  that  by  the  charaQer  of  thofe 
n^hom  we  chobfe  for  our  friends,  olir  owri  is  like- 
ly to  be  formed,  and  will  C^f  jainly  be  judged  of 
l>y  the  World.  We  ought  therefore,  to  be  flfow 
and  Cautious  in  cohtraCiing  intimacy ;  but  wh6n  ^ 
Tirtuous  friendfliip  is  once  eftabliflied^  we  muft 
ever  confider  it  as  a  facred  engagement.    We 

ibould 
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fhould  riot  exjjojTc^  ourfelves  to  the  repjroaQh  of 
iightnefs  and  inconftahcy,  ivhich  always  befpeak 
f?ul^r  a  trifl^i^g  pf  ;a  bafc  mind.  Wc  fliould  not 
'Igypal  any  feptfit?  of  our  frii?nd;  b|dt  be  faitbfuUb 
ph  ijffj^re^  foriajcc  l^ifp  npt  in  d^gcr,  ap4  ab^oif 
the  thought  pf  ilcquiring  any  advantage  byhis  pfje- 
JMdice  ojr  huft.  In  i\tt  choice  of  friends  princi- 
pal regard  fiiQuld  be  bad  tQgopdnels  of  heart  a^d 
jGd^ity.  IF  they  pojSefs  tafi^^  an4^eniusi  that  yijjA 
)Q^|ce  them  ippj^eagreesd^lpandufefulcomp^nio^s* 
To  ihofc  ivlio  jdeferve  the  name  of  frienda,  w^ 
j^puld  always  unhpfom  oujfelvps  with  the  n^^^ft 
unrufpicioMs  con^denpi^.  An  opentemper*  if  rp- 
drained  but  by  tolerable  prudence,  will  make  u^ 
hpon  the  whole;  much  happier  than  a  fufpicioui 
one,  although  by  it  we  m^ty  JTo.metimes  fuffcr. 
Coldnefs  and  diftrufl:  are  but  the  too  certain  con- 
fequence^  of  0ige  %nd  experience ;  but  they  are 
iinpleafatit  feelings^  and  need  not  ht  anticipated 
before  their  time.  We  (hould  never  difclofe  the 
fecrets  of  one  friend  to  another*  They  are  fecret 
depofits  which  do  not  belong  to.  us^  nor  hav^:  ve 
any  right  to  make  ufe  of  thim. 


JBON 
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BON  MOT  of  a  Cotintrymari. 

A  GENTLEMAN  lately  riding  through  a  vfl- 
lage  in  Hertfordlhire,  where  a  painted  board 
over  the  door  of  a  low  houfe  had  the  following 
notice: — J.  and  M.  Grainge,  midwife  and  fexioh; 
»— was  induced/  from  the  oddity  of  the  circum- 
ftance,  to  a(k  a  countryman  that  was  pafBng  if  he 
knew  the  people  ?  Know  them!  aye,  replied  he, 
cveiy  body  in  our  parifh  knows  them,  their 
names  are  the  firft  and  laft  in  every  body's  mouth 
here.  Why  fo,  fays  the  gentleman ;  Becaufe^ 
anfwered  thfe  clown,  flie  brings  every  body  into 
our  village,  and  he  takes  them  6ut« 


To    STELLA, 

March  2  s,  1^22^4*. 
'       By  DEAN   S  W  IFT- 
[^Written  on  the  Day  of  her  Birth,  but  not 
on  the  SuhjeSt^  when  I  was  Sick  in  Bed.^ 

TORMENTED  with  inceffant  pains. 
Can  I  devife  poetic  (trains  ? 
Time  was,  when  I  could  yearly  pay 
My  verfe  on  Stella'3  naul  day; 

But 
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But  now,  unable  grown  to  write, 
,  I  grieve  fhc  ever  faw  the  light : 

Ungrateful,  fince  to  her  I  owe 

That  I  thefe  pains  can  undergo. 

She  tends  me  like  an  humble  flave5 

And,  when  indecently  I  rave, 

When  out  my  brutifli  paffions  breaks 

With  gall  in  ev'ry  word  I  l^eak, 

She  with  foft  fpeech  my  anguifli  chears, 

Or  melts  my  pafBon  down  to  tears  : 

Altho'  'tis  eafy  to  decry 

She  wants  affi^ance  more  than  I, 

Yet  feems  to  feel  my  pains  alone. 

And  is  a  ftoic  to  her  own. 

When  among  fcholars,  can  we  find 

So  foft,  and  yet  fo  firm  a  mind? 

All  accidents  of  life  confpire 

To  raife  up  Stella's  virtue  higher; 

Or  elfe,  to  introduce  the  reft 

Which  had  been  latent  in  her  breaft. 

Her  firmnefs  who  could  e'er  have  known. 

Had  fhe  not  evils  of  her  own? 

Her  kindnefs  who  could  ever  guefs. 

Had  not  her  friend  been  in  diftrefs; 

Whatever  bafe  returns  you  find 

From  me,  dear  Stella,  ftill  be  kind: 

In  your  own  heart  you'lh  reap  the  fruji;, 

Tho'  I  continue  (UU  a  brutc; 

Ca  But 
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But  when  I  once  am  pot  of  pain; 
I  promife  to  be  good  Again. 
Mean  time,  your  other  jufter  friends 
Shall  for  my  follies  mfake  amends; 
So  may  we  lotig  continue  thus^ 
Admiring  you,  you^  pi  tying  us. 


The    C  A  M  Pj 

O  R    T  H  E 

SOLDIER  hy  COMPVLSIOyf: 
A  MORAL  TALE. 

WILLIAM  BENSLEY,  thefon  of  an  honeft 
andl  induftrious  ifarmer  in  B — {hire,  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  bis  parents  by  his  mother's 
brother,  a  carver  in  London,  was  brought  up  by 
him  in  his  own  bufinefs;  in  which  he  made  fo  ra- 
pid a  progrefs,  that  he  became  very  ufe'ful  to  his 
uncle.  In  confequence  o{  the  pleafure  which  lie 
received  from  his  nephew's  general  behaviour,  a$ 
well  as  particular  diligence  and  aftivity,  Mr,  — — 
gave  him  leave  to  go  down  to  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, whenever  he  could  fpare  him, 

In  the  coiirfc  of  thefe  jotfrfiies,  yotmg  Benlley 
became  intimately  l^cfjil^fiui^  Widi  lte»  dad^ter 
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pf  k  fehh'eir  in  hh  fkther^  neighbourhood,  ohe  of 
fUe  pYcttieft  and  mbft  deferving  girh  in  the  whole 
COaHtry :  but  ais  her  fathelr  was  able  to  give  her 
^Weihing  handfome,  as  they  called  it,  he  did  not 
^ife  to  make  any  public  pretcnfions  tb  her;  efpc- 
cialiy  as  his  b^n  fetHir,  having  met  with  misfor- 
tii)li^Sj  and  hid  a  large  familj^  to  provide  for,  could 
not  afford  to  give  him  any  thing  towards  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  his  wiflnes.  However,  though 
William  only  declared  his  paffipn  by  his  intelligent 
eyes^  Nancy  Covellgave  him  all  modeft  encou-i 
rasement  to  communicate  withhis  lips  what  pafled 
in  his  heart,  according  to  the  obfervation  which 
flie  had  made  on  the  language  of  looks;  for  fome- 
times  decretion,  andj  it  may  be  added,  generolity 
of  fentimentj  chained  up  his  tongue.  At  laft, 
prompted  by  the  moft  powerful  of  all  paffions,  and 
the  kini  reception  which  he  met  with  from  the 
dear  objeft  of  his  fincereft  affeftion,  he  faidto  her, 
one  day,  upon  her  expreffing  a  regret  at  his  being 
obliged  to  return  to  London,  **  You  are  very  co>n- 
dcifcending,  Nancy;  but  I  cannot  wi(h  you  fo; 
much  harni  as  a  conn^flion  with  me,  as  I  am  much 
afraid  I  ihall  never  be  in  a  fituation  to  deferve 
yotartove. 

This  pathetic  acknowledgment  of  her  confider- 
atioa  ^r  bim^i  and  the  difcovery  of  his  fincere  af- 

fcaion 
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fieftion  for  her,  foon  brought  them  to  a  better  un* 
derftanding.  He  now  freely  confeffed  his  warni 
attachment  to  her,  and  fhe  with  equal  freedom  a- 
vowed  her  tender  regard  for  him;  telhng  him,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  fhe  thought  her  father  couUi 
make  no  reafonable  objeftion  to  a  man  in  fo  inge- 
nious a  branqh  of  bufinefs  as  that  to  which  he  was 
brought  up. 

**  It  is  true,  my  d?areft  girl,  (replied  he)  it  is  an 
ingenious  branch  of  bufinefs,  and  it  was  an  ad- 
vantageous one  before  this  deftruSive  war  with 
the  polonies,  and  the  afliftance  afforded  them  by 
the  French,  which  has  made  commerce  fo  hazard-, 
ous  and  expen(ive,  that  many  people  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  taxes,  and  the  dearncfs  of  proyifions 
cannot  afford  to  employ  artifls  in  the  ornamental 
way  at  leaft,  nor  to  pay  them  the  worth  of  their  la« 
bour."  Nancy  lighed,  dropped  a  fympathetic 
tear,  and  faid,  **  What  a  pity !" 

When  William  returned  to  his  uncle,  and  found 
Jiim  Exceedingly  ill,  partly  from  vexation  upon  the 
decline  of  his  bufinefs,  and  partly  from  the  num- 
ber of  confiderabl^  debts  which  he  had  no  hopes 
of  difcharging,  he,  with  the  true  fpirit  of  gratitude, 
took  every  method  in  his  power  to  confole  him 
tinder  the  preffure  of  his  lofTes  and  difappoint- 

ments. 


ftietits,  and  to  promote  the  reftoration  of  his  health. 
But  all  his  laudable  and  aflPedionate  efforts  were 
inefficacious:  his  uncle  died  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
left  fcarce  enough  to  pay  the  expences  of  his  fu« 
neral. 

The  lofe  of  fo  dear  and  fo  kind  a  friend,  sidded 
to  the  difficulties  with  which  his  attempts  to  get  in- 
to a  new  eniployment  were  attended,  gave  William 
fuch  a  difguft  to  London,  in  which  his  love  for 
Nancy  had,  probably,  no  fmall  fhare,  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  father,  intending  to  try  his  fortune  in 
fome  other  occupation  near  him^ 

He  found  his  father  dangeroufly  ill  of  a  fevei", 
by  which  he  was  carried  off  in  a  few  hours  after 
his  arrival,  leaving  a  wife  and  feven  children,  be- 
fides  himfelf,  for  whom  their  another  was  utterly 
unable  to  provide,  being  in  a  bad  date  of  health, 
and  incumbered  with  debts. 

Pooi^  William  was  unfpeakably  diftreffed  by  this 
addition  to  his  forrow,  Nancy  Ihared  his  griet 
6oyell  perceiving  that  his  daughter  had  fet  her 
hean  Upon  a  man  he  looked  upon  as  a  vagabond, 
having  at  that  time  no  viiible  means  of  fubfiftence^ 
'  and  perceiving  alfo  that  his  family  were  likely  to 
come  to  the  parifh^  infifted  upon  her  marrying  a 

fubftantial 
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fcbftaiitial  grazipr,  who  toeing  pld  and  arijorpu^i 
iad  for  fome  time  difcoyercd  a  wiUf^|nefs  ip  j^l^e 
.^er  VriihoHt  4  fix-pehce. 

Nancy,  ivhd  ivoiild  fooheir  hare  periflicd  thart 
forfakbn  her  William,  peremptorily  refufed  to 
liften  to  this  antiquated  a(|)fpirer,  and  fpe^it  aH  the 
))purs  (he  could  fteaj  wit)?  the  i^i^th^f  qf  her  lov^r^ 
,'i^hom  fhe  ftroj/e  to  affi^  f^  ippfnfovf,  by  ev^ 
nqiedipd  io  l?cr  powgr.  This  Ijebavioup  of  Iter's  fo 
jei^raged  the  old  maii,  tha^  jbc  Mf^  ^Qtt^xfiin!^/^  to 
jrejmQ.yc  Willi-awi*  if  pofgble,  out  of  bi$  way':  and 
as  his  mother  had  quitted  t^^e  £s^rrn,  pf  which  ibe 
was  unable  to  pay  the  rent  after  the  death  of  her 
iiuiband,  he  prevailed  On  the  Juftice  of  the  peace 
io  take  him  up  as  a  vagabond^  and  get  him  enter- 
-cd  ai  a  fcecruit.  Tbi$  being  done,  he  was  cam- 
^  to  one  of  the  camps,  and  compeHed^  mU&h 
agamfthis  incUnation,  to beconie a foldier. 

lie  did  not  want  couragCj  nor  a  difpofition  to 
ferve  oar  defend  h|U  cmintry,  in  cafe  of  ai>,UDJuft 
invafion,  attock,  or  a  fcarcity  x>f  men ;  btfi  as  J^te 
bad  .been  bred  up  in  a  yery  difFer^ent  lo-pfieJ^JLop, 
and,  upon  tjhe  failure  oSikat^  dei;exmln^  tp  Ippk 
jQut  for  another  neat  his  mQther5  aipud  ho*  JhcAplds 
young  fa^fiily,  ip  order  to  contribiue  tow^fcds  their 
jf«pp9r4^  be  could  npt^end^^e  t^e  thoughts  .pf  ,t^i^r)g 


ferai  to  bear  arms,  of  being  torn  from  all  tkat  he 
held  moft  dear  in  this  world,  and  of  being  prevented 
ixom  purfuing  a  more  lucrative,  as  well  as  agree- 
able employment.  The  fmall  pittance  of  a  com-, 
mon  foldicr  would  not,  he  was  feelingly  fenfible, 
permit  hini  to  fpatre  any  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  faiftily.  Nancy  and  his  mother  were  equally 
affliifted,  when  they  heard  that  he  was  under  a  ne- 
^eflhy  of  withdrawing  from  them,  and  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  ientering  into  another  way  of  bufi- 
nefs,  which  might  encourage  her  to  look  for  the 
hand  of  her  lover,  enabled  not  only  to  make  her 
happy,  but,  to  be  ferviceaible  to  his  fiirviving  un- 
fortunate parents. 

Upon  Mrs.  Benfley's  failing  dangeroufly  ill,  in 
confequence  of  the  atcutenefs  with  which  fhe  felt 
her  misfortunes,  Nancy,  ever  aittentive  to  the  mo- 
ther of  iiim  on  Whom  fhe  doated,  flevs^  to  her  with 
all  the  money  fhe  had,  and  begged  her  to  be  com- 
forted, telling  her  that  fhe  would  marry  no-body 
but  her  fori,  who  would,  fhe  hoped^  be  difcharged,^ 
when  the  old  gra2ier  found  that  nothing  could 
make  her  confant  to  be  his  wife.  Mrs.  Benfley^ 
fighing,  replied,  "  I  fhall  viol  Hire  to  fee  my  fori 
again." 

Nancyy  pronnpted  by  htr  tiafrs^  and  her  ov^ri 

liriAles)  dispatched  a  note  to  Williatn,  to  acquaint 

D  hioi 
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him  with  his  mother's  pitiable  fituation;  requeft- 
ing  him  to  get  permiflGion  to  make  her  happy  with 
the  fight  of  him  before  Qie  died. 

The  poor  young  man,  diftnfted  at  this  intelli- 
gence, haftened  to  his  officer,  told  his  tale  with 
a  pathetic  fimplicity,  and  begged  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  take  leave  of  a  dying  parent.  His  re- 
queft  met  with  an  abfolute  refufal,  from  a  fuppo- 
fition  that  it  arofe  entirely  from  his  wanting  a  pre- 
tence to  quit  the  army. 

Stung  at  beine  accufed  of  what  he  had  not  at 
that  time,  the  tmallefl:  idea ;  fliocked  at  having 
been  forced  into  a  profeflion  which  made  him  a 
prifoner  in  his  own  country,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  fight  of  his  friends,  though  at  the  diftance 
of  a  few  miles ;  and  feeling  mod  acutely  for  the 
agonies  of  an  expiring  mother,  rendered  ftill  more 
infupportable  from  his  compulfive  abfence  ;  he 
could  no  longer  fupport  the  fenfations  he  endured 
from  what  he  could  not  help  calling  an  aOi  of  in- 
juftice ;  bjut  determined  at  all  events,  to  fee  his 
mother,  if  he  died  for  it.  Accordingly,  he  ftole 
away  early  in  the  morning,  ftaid  with  her  a  few 
hours,  gave  her  hopes  of  getting  his  difchargc  and 
prepared  to  return. 

j«ft 
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^  Juft  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  the 
old  grazier,  ever  on  the  watch,  immediately  fent 
intelligence  to  the  camp  of  his  having  deserted. 
He  was  fecured  within  a  mile  of  his  mother's  ^ 
dwelling,  forced  back  to  his  quarters,  tried,  and 
fentenced  to  be  ftiot. 

Nancy,  poor  unhappy  Nancy,  as  foon  as  flie 
heard  of  her  William's  fituanon  became  almoft 
frantic  with  defpair,  Inftantly  leaving  her  father's 
houfe,  fhe  flew  to  the  old  dotard  who  had  been  the 
caufe  of  all  this  miferv.  The  moment  (he  faw 
him,  Ihe  with  a  wildnefs  in  her  air  which  ftruck  ter- 
ror into  him,  exclaimed,  "  You  have  found  the 
way  to  gain  your  purpofe.  If  you  can  and  will  lave 
William's  life  and  procure  his  dilcharge,  I  am 
ready  to  be  married  to  you,  and  will  promife  ne- 
ver to  fee  him  again*  If  this  is  in  your  power  and 
you  do  not  exert  it,  tremble  for  the  confequences. 
^You  will  know  the  miferiesyou  have  brought  on 
the  innocent ;  as  he  would  have  died,  (though  he 
abhorred  the  fervice  into  which  he  was  forcedj 
rather  than  have  meanly  deferted:  but  the  agony 
which  he  felt  on  being  denied  the  melancholy  fe* 
tisfaftion  of  giving  a  dying  parent  all  the  comfort 
he  could,  was  too  much  for  him  to  bear.  Fly, 
then,  and  fave  iny  William,  and  I  aip  your's  fpr 
cver.'^ 

D  2  The 
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The  old  fellow,  half  frighted,  and  half  tranfpoi;- 
ted  out  of  bis  fenfes,  haftened  immediately  to  the 
Commanding  Officer,  explained  the  affair  to  hinv, 
land  procured  a  reprieve ;  but  it  was  within  an  in- 
|lant  of  being  too  late,  for  poor  Williani  was  o^ 
his  knees,  and  endeavouring  to  >rm  himfelf  with 
becoming  fortitude  :  his  comrades  mufquets  were 
icvellecj  at  his  heart,  when  the  joyful  cry  of,  A 
Reprieve!  A  Reprieve!  ftopped  the  murderer's 
hands.     William  had  borne  adverfity  with  the  fpi^ 
Tit  of  a  man :  confcious  of  his  innocence,  he  felt 
himfelf  fuperior  to  calamity ;  but  he  was  not  equal 
to  fo  fudden  a  chatnge,  a  change  to  which  he  could 
hardly  give  credit,     A  veteran,  who  had  from  his 
firft  arrival   at  the   camp,  difcovered  his  merit, 
inade  hafte  to  fupport  him ;  yet,  fearful  of  not  be* 
ing  able  to  raifc  him  time  enough,  pointed  to  the 
f  foldiers  to  withdraw  their  pieces.     Thus  fnatched 
from  the  hands  of  death,  he  was  difcharged,  and 
returned  to  his  mother,  who  recovered,  and  poured 
down  blefljngs  on  Nancy  for  the  generous  facri-» 
iicc  fhe  had  made  on  her  fon's  account.    That  de^ 
ferving  girl,  however,  was  at  laft  rewarded  for  what 
fte  had  endured,  in  confequence  of  her  very  ge- 
nerous behaviour.   Her  old  admirer,  uncommonly 
agttated  by  a  variety  of  conflifting  paffions,  fell  ill, 
^nd  finding  himfelf  drawing  near  his  e*d— care- 
fully attended  by  the  amiable  girl,  who  had  refol- 
*"  •    '   '    '        .      ^  ■     •  '•  yed 
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yed  to  keep  her  promife  to  him,  whatever  it  (hould 
coff  her,  fent  for  a  lawyer,  made  his  will,  and  left 
tier  all  he  had  in  her  own  power.  Her  father,  be- 
ing no  longer  able  to  prevent  her  marrying  Willi- 
am,  and  finding  her  amply  provided  for  without 
his  affiftance,  no  more  obje£led  to  hpr  becoming 
the  wife  of  a  man  whom  {Jie  had  long  loved,  tior 
to  her  proyidin^  for  his  mother  s^nd  her  children. 
• — In  this  manner  was  a  truly  deferving  couple  ref- 
cued  from  a  very  diftrefsful  fituaiion ;  a  fituation 
into  which  many  a  worthy  family  may  be  thrown 
if  every  man  muft  be  2ifoldier  by  Compuljion^  who 
Jias  no  vifible  means  of  pjocuring  a  fiibfiftencc» 


4KECD0T^. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  named  Eretrius,  was  for  z^ 
confiderable  time  a  follower  of  Zeno :  on 
bis  retu);ii  home,  his  father  afked  him  what  he  had 
learned:  the  other  replied,  '*  that  would  hereafter 
appear.'*  On  this,  the  father  being  enraged,  beat 
bis  fon,  who  bearing  it  patiently,  arid  without  com- 
plaining, faid,  ^'  He  had  learned  this^ — to  endure 
a  parent's  anger." 

RETIRE- 
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RETIREMENT. 

WOULD  heaven  indulgent  to  my  wi(h  dit 
penfe; 
Enough  from  bus'nefs  to  retire; 
And  crown  my  wifties  with  a  competence. 

To  wealth,  to  grandeur,  I  would  ne'er  afpire. 

Free  from  the  troubles  that  attend  the  great. 

Devoid  of  anxious  toil  and  care, 
'Midd  rural  fliides  Td  (eek  a  fafe  retreat, 

Aud  there  from  folly's  haunts  repair; 

Far  from  the  bufy,  buftling,  crowded  town, 

With  drudgery,  and  noife  endu'd. 
Intent  on  happinefs  I'd  fet  me  down. 

Where  no  rude  cares  ray  peace  intrude. 

I'd  to  fome  pretty  fylvan  fpot  repair, 

Where  art  and  nature  far  excell ; 
Within  the  country's  frefti  and  healthy  air 

I'd  fix  my  little  rural  cell. 

Jn  fpme  Tweet  lone  fequeftpr'd  val^. 
Where  nature's  dreft  in  gayeft  pride. 

Where  beds  of  flow'rs  fcent  the  fragrant  galC;^ 
And  bubbling  fountains  gently  glide; 

Where 
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Where  groves  overhang  the  cool  pellucid  fireaifij 

And  birds  fofi  warble  on  the  fpray, 
I'd  wifti  to  build  my  little  cot  quite  plain; 

Not  large,  yet  neat,  and  not  too  gay* 

Here  facred  virtue  fhoQ*d  my  footfteps  guide, 

My  conduft  reafon's  fway  confefs : 
Here  free  from  envy,  malice,  fpleen,  or  pride, 

Content  fiiould  chear  my  lone  recefs. 

In  thefe  fweet  (hades  I*d  pafs  my  harmlefs  days 
In  health,  and  chearfulnefs  of  mind, 

Bleft  with  a  friend,  in  philofophic  eafc. 
True  happinefs  I'd  find ; 

The  beauties  of  the  fylvan  fcene  explore; 

And  thence  its  pleafures  learn  to  prize 
Then  on  contemplation's  wing  Td  foar, 

And  view  the  wonders  of  the  Ikies; 

And  while  frefli  joys  unfeen,  unknown  before. 
Strike  with  furpriz.e  my  aftonifh'd  foul, 

I'd  fing  his  goodnefs,  and  his  name  adore, 
Whofe  mighty  wifdom  form'd  the  whole. 

Thrice  happy  he  !  who  thus  delights  to  dwells 
Where  nature  feeds  her  gifts  around, 

Flies  the  dull  crowd,  and  feeks  fome  humble  cell. 
Where  happinefs  alone  is  found. 

He 
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He  taftes  true  pleafure,  feels  his  joys  fineerc^ 
A  friend  to  virtue  lives,  to  vice  a  foe. 

No  paffions  vex  his  mind,  but  thro'  the  year^ 
In  peace  his  moments  ealmly  flow. 

l^t  me  thus  quiet  live,  and  bid  adieu 
To  all  the  cares  of  crefled  pride. 

The  paths  of  virtue  unperplex'd  purfue, . 
And  thus  through  life  ferenely  glide. 


AJfECDOTE  of  HOGARTH. 

tjrOG ARTH^  foon  after  he  firft  let  up  his  car- 
^  ^  riage,  bad  occafion  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 
Lord  Mayor^  (Mr.  Bcckford).  When  he  went 
the  weather  was  fine,  but  befinefs  detained  him 
till  a  violent  Ihower  of  rain  came  on.  He  was 
let  out  of  the  manfion  houfe  by  a  difi'crent  door 
from  that  at  which  he  entered;  and,  feeing  the  rain,^ 
began  immediately  to  call  for  a  hackney  coach. 
Not  one  was  to  be  met  with  on  any  of  the  neigh- 
bburing  ftands;  and  our  artift  (allied  forth  ta 
brave  the  florm,  and  adually  reached  Leicefter 
Fields  without  beftowing  a  thought  on  his  own  car- 
nage, till  Mrs.  Hogarth  (furprifed  to  fee  him  fo 
vet  and  fplalhed)  alked  him  where  he  had  left  it. 


Of 
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bi  JOHN  BAPTISTE  SANTEmL, 

A  CELEBRATED 

Latin  Poet,  of  tire  lajl  Century. 

SANTEUIL,  retiirning  one  night  to  St.  Viafor 
at  Eleven  o'Clock,  the  porter  refufed  to  opea 
the  door,  faying  he  had  podtive  orders  to  admit 
ho  one  at  that  late  hour.  After  fome  altercation^ 
Santeuil  flipped  half  a  louis  under  the  door,  and 
obtained  admittance.  As  foon  as  he  had^t  in, 
he  pretended  to  have  left  a  book  upon  a  (tone  on 
which  he  had  been  fitting  whilft  on.  the  oUtfide. 
The  porter,  to  flfiew  his  gratitude  for  the  hilf  louis, 
officioufly  ran  to  get  the  book,  the  poei  inftanlly 
fkui  the  door  lipon  him.  The  porter,  half  naked, 
knocked  in  his  turrt..  No,  fays  Saht^uil,  the  prior 
will  be  exceedingly  angry  if  I  admit  any  one  at  this 
late  hout.  Why,  crfed  the  porrter,  i  let  you  in  very 
civilly :  and  as  civilly  ifeturned  the  poet,  will  I  ad- 
mit you.  The  porter,  not  chufing  to  remain  half 
naked  in  the  ftreet,  and  fearful  of  loiing  his  place, 
nipped  the  piece  of  money  back  again  under 
the  door,  and  obtaif>ed  admittance,  declaring  thai 
a  poet's  money  never  Itaid  long  \^hh  any  body* 

E  The 


The  PRECEPTS  of  C ARAZAN. 

An  ORIEJ^TAL  TALE. 

IN  the  plains  of  Perfia,  where  the  Araxes,  foam- 
ing along  it's  channel,  gently  waQies  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  Carazan,  the  venerable  perfian, 
had  fpent  his  days.  His  age  was  threefcore  and 
ten;  and  his  knowledge  exceeded  all  the  fons  of 
man.  His  drink  was  the  cryftal  rill;  his  habitation 
a  remote  cave,  overgrown  with  mofs;  and  his  diet 
confifted  of  thofe  natural  gifts  which  are  liberally 
lavifhed  on  mankind  by  the  all-bountiful  Alia.     , 

The  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Worids  had  unfolded 
their  foiirces  of  learning  to  his  view,  and  he  had 
profited  by  them  all.  Confucius  awakened  his 
mind  to  the  iludy  of  nature;  the  Magii  taught  him 
to  behold  the  omnifcient  power  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  conflruftion  of  flowers;  The  Bramins  point- 
ed out  the  duty  of  man,  by  the  aftions  of  beafts; 
and  the  Egyptians  bore  his  foul  oh  the  wings  of 
Aftronomy^  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ethereal  lu- 
minaries. 

■  He  combined,  in  himfelf,  the  learning  of  all  na- 
tions, ai  d  of  fages  venerated  for  piety  and  fcienti- 
fick  knowledge;  as  the  refplendent  Mithra  unites, 

Mn^  his  fervid  focus,  the  fcattcred  beams  of  lucid 
light. 

It 
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'  It  was  the  praQice  of  Ca'razan,  every  morning, 
to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  his  prefer- 
vation  and  hcahb,  before  he  tafted  of  any  refrefh- 
ment.  He  had,  therefore,  pne  morning,  according 
to  his  praQice,  retired  to  a  fmall  grotto,  that  ftood 
faft  to  a  hmpid  rill ;  and  in  a  pious  orifon  poured 
forth  his  foul  to  the  empyreal  Difpenfer  of  every 
good. 

As  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  fuddenly  ama- 
zed, by  a  youth  s  throwing  himfelf  at  bis  feet. 
His  gorgc<ais  apparel,  the  diamonds  that  adorne4 
the  fcabbard  of  his  fcymiiar,  and  nis  majeltic  fta- 
lure  befpoke  him  a  prince. 

Carazan  was  aftoniflied;  he  recoiled  from  him, 
as  the  wary  traveller  from  the  deathful  ferpent, 
that  lies  hidden  in  the  burning  fands  of  Libya,  and 
was  leaving  the  grotto,  when  the  youth  catching 
hold  of  his  garment,  thus  addreffed  him^— 

«'  Venerable  fage!  pardon  the  prefumption  of  a 
youth,  and  the  forcible  manner  of  my  entrance, 
till  you  hear  my  tale.  Behold,  reverend  father  ! 
Mahmut,  heir-apparent  to  the  imperial  diadem  of 
Perfia,  bending  before  you.  Behold  the  fon  of 
a  mighty  monarch,  at  whofe  name  ftates  tremble, 
and  treafon  is  no  more,  craving  your  advice.  I 
am  bleffed  with  every  objeO:  that  the  earth  af- 

£  2  fordsj 
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(prdfi)  but  yjet  I  am  unhappy.  At  an  early  age^ 
ere  the  beard  briilled  on  my  chin^  and  pronoun, 
ced  me  man,  I  became  fad,  forrowful  and  melaiv, 
cjholy.  I  fought  the  fages  of  my  father's  court : 
i  told  them,  that  1  wanted  peace  of  mind;  butt 
alas  I  they  could  give  me  none.  I  was  recom<N 
mended  to  feek  the  humble  cottage,  fince  therq 
only  Content  refided:  but  the  peafant  was  dif^ 
.pleafed  with  his  fituation  in  life ;  he  longed  to  be- 
come a  fatrape,  and  was  therefore  unhappy.  I 
hafted  to  the  wars ;  I  braved  the  iron  front  of 
battle ;  but  alas !  death  and  flaiighter  yielded  no 
pieafure.  |  plunged  into  debauchery,  voluptu^ 
ouCnefs,  and  lufi ;  and,  after  long  fwimming  on 
Ae  fafcinating  lake  of  luxury,  emerged  only  to 
feel  the  poignant  aflaults  of  my  confcience.  \ 
come,  now,  holy  Carazan,  to  implore  your  affift* 
apce  and  advice  ;  and,  if  you  knoy  the  fpot,  the 
manner,  or  the  race,  in  which,  or  with  whom| 
Happinefs  refides,  deign  to  impart  that  knowJ 
ledge  to  an  unhappy  though  royal  wanderer.**  ^ 

The  fimplicity  and  manly  eloquence  of  the 
prince,  his  unaffeQed  deportment,  and  engaging; 
ipien,  caught  the  heart  of  the  aged  Perfian.  Jj^ 
fweet  tear  of  fenfibility  fell  from  his  eye;  and 
^railing  the  fuppliant  from  the  earthy  he  thus  re<« 

<*  Arife 
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ff  Arife  roy  fon,  and  may  the  almijjfity  Alia; 
6kftS(  my  tongue  to  teach  thee  happine&l  Whau 
ev«r  knowledge  I  have  gained^  the  faithful  lipg^ 
of  Carazan  fhall  i^nfold.  You  have  fought  bap« 
IMhefs,  biit  in  vain;  your  refearches^  were  fruIU 
trated,  becaufe  they  were  direfted  to  wrong  obw 
je£ls.  Happinefs  is  not  reftriSed  to  any  clafs  of 
beings^  but  lives  wholly  with  Content ;  and  Con^ 
tent  may  equally  refidp  with  the  Peafant^  the  King^ 
and  the  Sage.  The  reclaimed  libertine  may  for-r 
gee  his  paft  follies,  and  quaflf  her  delicious  ne&ar  9 
^  King' without  debafing  his  dignity  may  eat  o£ 
her  defi^tfiil  ambrofia* 

^*  To  you,  Mahmut,  Content  is  indeed  a  ftran^t 
^er!  Not  becaufe  you  were  hated  by  her;  but 
becauCe  you  miffed  her  road^  and  fell  in  with  he^ 
C^emies^  without  knowing  them :  as  the  unwary 
pilgrim  will  nourifb  an  adder  in  his  bofom,  till 
the  point  of  his  fling  chaftifes  his  temerity.  You 
plunged:  into  the  lake  of  Luxury;  but  infiead  of 
gaining  the  bark  of  happinefs,  you  tempted  the 
irocks  of  Satiety,  and  the  quickfands  of  Gluttony* 
You  fought  the  habitation  of  the  peafant ;  but 
Aftrea  has  long  been  baniihed  from  the  earth,  an4 
tibe  Golden  Age  is  now  no  more.  You  faced  the 
tremendous  front  of  War^  you  bade  the  wclkio 
{oar  witb^the  cries  of  dying  men ;  and  then  Con« 
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tent  was  indeed,  far  from  you.  Death  and  De* 
firu£iion  are  her  inveterate  enemies;  nor  can  flie 
ever  draw  breath,  when  furrounded  by  Slaughter 
and  Rapiiie.  Would  you,  my  fon,  gain  happinefs 
would  you  obtain  tranquillity  of  mind;  attend  to 
tbefe  precepts,  and  put  them  in  practice,-^ 

*'  Firft  my  fon,  remember  that  you  are  a  prince, 
and  will  (hortly  have  to  rule  an  extenfive,  and 
wealthy  empire:  be  it,  then,  your  care,  to  make 
the  people  love  you;  to  eflfeft  this,  follow  Virtue^ 
and  aft  uprightly.  Let  vice  never  feduce  your 
mind  to  aft  fubfervient  to  your  paffions;  but  re- 
ftrain  the  licentious  wifhes  of  the  one,  by  the 
irength  and  folidity  of  the  other.  Purfue  juftice; 
let  that  be  the  fundamental  law,  the  grand  ftand- 
ard  by  which  all  your  deeds  fhall  be  meafured. 
Infpireyour  fdbjetls  with  a  venerati^  for  religion, 
and  virtue,  by  the  example  of  yourfelf  and  court* 
Reje6l  the  vain  notion,  the  frivulous  idea,  that 
kings  cannot  be  juft,  without  facrificing  a  part  of 
their  regal  dignity;  it  refleSs  honour  on  a  prince, 
to  be  impartial  and  good.  Your  fubjefts  will  love 
you,  without  fear;  their  affcQions  will  be  the 
guard  of  your  throne,  and  their  loyalty  a  barrier  to 
the  machinations  of  treafon:  their  wealth  will  be 
the  bafis  of  your  fplendour,  and  the  ftrength  of 
youi:  adminiftration.     Make  them  behold  in  you 

at 
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at  once,  a  legiflator,  a  father,  and  a  protefloi';  the 
guardian  of  their  laws,  the  defender  of  their  rights: 
and  ceafe  not,  on  your  part,  to  confidcr  them  ai 
your  children.  Let  mutual  love  rivet  you  to- 
gether, by  the  ftrongcft  of  all  ties;  and  happinefs 
fliall  fpread  over  your  empire,  bleffed  with  plenty 
and  peace.  Your  fubjefts  will  twine  around  your 
throne,  as  the  ivy  twines  around  the  oak;  yoii 
Ihall  fupport  them,  as  the  oak  does  the  ivy;  thus, 
united  together,  what  treafon  can  ever  fucceed? 
what  daring  fiend  of  fedition  will  be  able  to  elude 
the  bow-ftring  ? 

**  Above  all  blooming  Mahmut!  preferve  a  good 
Confcience :  that  is  the  foundation  of  happinefs; 
and,  even  (hould  the  angel  of  adverfity  fmite  you, 
ftill  you  fhall  be  happy.  But  that  idea  I  eradicate 
from  my  mind!  Alia  fhall  ftrengthen  your  power; 
and  your  fubje&s*  love  defeat  every  attack  of  mis- 
fortune :  your  life  fhall  pafs  away  undifturbed  by 
the  reproofs  of  confcience,  the  vengeance  of  hea- 
ven, or  difcontents  and  rebellions  of  your  peo- 
ple, as  this  limpid  rill  glides  along,  unchoaked  by 
fedges^  or  obftrufted  by  any  other  impediment. 

•*  Thus,  by  attending  to  the  precepts  of  virtue, 
and  prafiifing  them  with  exa£lnefs  and  felf.denial, 
you  fhall  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  delight  and 

profperity. 
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profpenty;  till  the  aiig^l  of  death  (hall  feiie  yoii 
in  his  grafp,  that  the  everlafting  Genii  nwiy  uflier 
you  into  the  region^  of  immortality.  Then  Ihall 
you  retire  from  the  dark,  terreftrial  ball;  reverect 
and  regretted  by  men,  for  your  jufltice  ind  impar- 
tiiility,  and  beloved  by  the  myriads  of  heaviinj  bi 
your  piety  and  righteoufnefs/* 

While  he!  ilius  fpolce,  Mahra'ut,  iiiho  ftifl  kept 
bis  eyes  on  the  ground-felt  a  divine  fire  glowing 
within  him:  his  heart  vibrated  to  the  fwett  voice 
6f  morality ;  and  he  perceived  the  mifts  of  fuper- 
Itition  andp^rejudide,  and  the  denfe  cloods  of  igno- 
rance and  error,  vanifh  from  his  view,  as  the  thick 
tlouds  of  night  fly  at  the  approach  of  day.  A.  calm 
ferenity  fettled  on  his  mind,  as  the  ocean  becomes 
gentle  after  a  hurricane.  He  looked  up,  to  thank 
bis  preceptoi^;  but  he  was  gone,  neither  could  any 
traces  of  him  be  found.  It  is,  however,  written 
in  the  golden  manufcript  of  truth,  depofited  in  the 
celeftial  temple  of  vtrtue,  that  he  was  immediately 
tranflated  toxhe  manfions  of  permanent  felicity; 
and  now  tunes  his  lyre  to  the  mufic  of  Alia,  amidft 
the  celeftial  choirs  of  Paradife. 


AN£C- 
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Anecdote 

O  F 

The  late  DUKE  of  Rutland. 

%^7HEN  his  Grace  was  at  Trinity  College^ 
^  ^  Cambridge,  he  had  a  violent  rheumatic  fe- 
ver, which  reduced  him  fo  low  that  he  thought 
be  could  not  live  long ;  his  only  brother.  Lord 
Robert  Manners,  was  then  in  the  navy,  which  fer^ 
vice  his  grace  thought  highly  hazardous  to  the 
life  of  his  fucceffor.  He  therefore  told  his  bro- 
ther, that  if  he  would  retire  from  the  fervice  he 
would  give  him  his  hdufe  at  Chevely,  and  about 
four  thoufand  pounds  a  year  with  it ;  the  better 
half  of  his  income  at  thai  time.  Lord  Robert  po-^ 
fitively  refufed  the  offer.  Keloid  hi»  Grace,  that 
he  would  not  rob  his  family  ;  and  that  he  would 
never  lounge  away  his  time  at  home,  whilft  he 
tould  be  of  any  fervice  to  his  country  abroad. 

His  Lordfhip  continued  in  the  fervice  till  the 
memorable  12th  of  April,  1782,  when  he  was 
killed  fighting  for  his  country.  When  his  Grace 
deceived  at  Belvoir  the  melancholy  news  of  hii 
brother's  death,  he  Was  for  fome  time  ftupified 
with  grie^;  was  long  inconfolable,  and  nev6r  per- 
fefltly  recovered  the  lofs  that  he  and  his  faimilj^ 

had  fuHaSned.  , 
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Inftance  of  AfFeftion  and  Fidelity. 

''HEN  the  Mexican  Emperor,  Gatimozin, 
Was  taken  and  brought  into  the  prefence 
of  Cortes,  he  gave  drift  orders  that  the  Mexican 
noblemen  taken  with  the  Emperor  fhould  be  fe« 
cured,  and  ftridly  looked  to,  left  they  (hould 
efcape.  "  Your  care,"  faid  Gatimozin,  '*  is  need- 
lefs;  they  will  not  fly;  they  are  come  to  die  at 
the  ftct  of  their  fovereign." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Br.     r  O  U  JV  G. 

'TVR.  Young  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  was 
•*-^  remarkable  for  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  authors,  and  had  a  paflionate  ve« 
Deration  for  iEfchylus.  The  overflowings  of  his 
benevolence  were  as  ftrong,  and  his  fits  of  reverie 
were  as  frequent,  and  occurred  often  upon  the 
ooft  interefting  occafion.  Of  this  laft  obfervation, 
a  fingular  inftance  is  given  by  a  gentleman  who 
fervcd  during  the  laft  war  in  Flanders,  in  the  very 
fame  regiment  to  which  the  Do£ior  was  Chaplain* 

On 
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On  a  fine  furpmer's  evening,  hc'  thought  pro- 
per to  indulge  himfelfin  his  love  of  a  folitary 
valk;  and  accordipgly'  he  Tallied  forth  from  his 
tent.  The  beauties  of  the  hemifphere,  and  the 
landfcapo  round  him,  preffed  warmly  on  his  ima- 
gination :  his  heart  overflowed  with  benevolence 
to  all  God's  creatures,  and  gratitude  to  the  fu- 
preme  difpenfer  of  that  emanation  of  glory  which 
covered  the  face  of  things.  It  is  very  poffible, 
that  a  paffage  in  his  dearly  beloved  iEfchylus  oc- 
curred to  his  memory  on  this  occafion,  and  fe- 
duced  his  thoughts  into  a  profound  meditaiion. 
Whatever  was  the  objeft  of  his  reflections,  certaia 
it  is,  that  (omething  did  powerfully  feize  his  ima- 
gination, fo  as  to  preclude  all  attention  to  things 
that  lay  immediately  before  him;  and,  in  that  deep 
fit  of  abfence,  Dr.  Young  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney, till  he  arrived  very  quietly  and  calmly  in  th^ 
enemy's  camp,  where  he  was,  with  difficultyj 
brought  to  a  recolle£lion  of  himfelf,  by  the  repe- 
titon  of"  Qui  vala!*'  from  the  foldiers  on  duty. 
The  officer  who  commanded  finding  that  he  had 
firayed  thither  in  the  undefigning  fimplicity  of 
his  heart,  and  feeing  an  innate  goodnefs  in  his  pri- 
(oner,  which  commanded  his  refpeft,  very  po- 
litely gave  him  leave  to  purfue  his  contemplatio;! 
back  to  the  EngliCh  camp. 

F  Z  REFLE&« 
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REFLECTIONS. 

WHAT,  oh !  my  heart  overflowing  with  hap- 
pinefsl  are  the  fentiments  that  ought  to 
fpring  up  in  thee,  when  admitted^  cither  in  the 
folemnities  of  public  worlhip,  or  the  retirednefs 
of  private  devotion,  into  the  more  immediate  pre- 
fenpe  of  thy  Maker,  who  does  not  govern,  but  to 
blefs  (  whofe  divine  commands  are  fent  to  fuccour 
human  reafon  in  fearch  of  happinefs!     Let  thy 
Jaw,  Almighty!   be  the  rule,  and  thy  glory  the 
conftant  end,  of  all  I  do.     Let  me  not  build  vir- 
tue on  any  notions  of  honour,  but  if  honour  to 
thy  name.     Let  me  not  fink  piety  in  theboaft  of 
benevolence ;  rny  love  of  God  in  the  love  of  my 
lellow-creatures.   ^  Can  good  be  of  human  growth  ^ 
No;  it  is  thy  gift,  Almighty,  and  All-good!    Let 
not   thy  bounties   remove  the   donor  from   my 
thought,  nor  the  love  of  pleafure  make  me  forfake 
the  fountain  from  which  they  flow.     When  joys 
entice,  let  me  afk  their  title  to  my  heart ;  when 
evils   threaten,    let    me    fee  thy   mercy   Ihining 
through  the  cloud,  and  difcern  the  great  hazard 
of  having  all  to  my  wifh.    In  an  age  of  fuch  licen* 
tioufnefs,  let  me  not  ta:ke  comfort  from  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  do  amifs;  ah  omen  rather  of 
public  ruin,  than  of  private  fafetv.     Let  the  joys 
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pfthe  multitude  lefs  allure  tlian  alarm  me ;  and 
their  danger,  jiot  example,  determine  my  choice. 
Jn  this  day   of  domiueeriDg   pieafurej,  fo  lower 
fny  tafte,  as  tp  mi^ke  me  reliih  the  comforts  of 
life.     And  in  this  day  of  difCpation,-  O  give  me 
thought  fuSicient   to  pre ferve  rae  from   being  fo 
defperate,  as  in  this  perpetual  flux  of  things,  and 
as  perpetual  fwarm   of  accidciits,  t.-j  depend   on 
to-morrow;  a  dependence  that  is  the  mm  of  to- 
day^as  that  is  of  eternity.    Let  my  whole  exifteiice 
be  ever  before  me,  nor  let  the  terrors  of  the  grave 
turn  back  my   furvey.     When  temptations   arife, 
and  virtue  daggers,  let  imagination  found   the  fi- 
nal trumpet,  and  judgment  lay  hold  on   eternal 
life.     In  what  is   well   begun,  grant  me  to  pcrfe^ 
vere,  and  to  know,  that   none  are  wiie,  but   they 
who  determine    to  be  wifer  ftill.     And  Cnce,  O 
/•Lord!  the  fear   of  thee  is  the  beginning  of  wif- 
dom,  and,  in  its  progrefs,  its  fecret  fhield,  turn 
the  world  entirely  out  of  my  heart,  and  place  that 
guardian  angel,  thy  bleffed  fear,  in  its  ftead.  Turn 
out  a  foolifh  world,  which  gives  its  money   for 
what  is  not  bread;  which  hews  out  broken  cifterns, 
that  hold  no  water;  a  world,  in  which  even  they, 
-whofe   hands  are  mighty,    have  found   nothing. 
There  is  nothing,  Lord  God  Almighty !  in  heaven^ 
'in  earth,  but  thee.    I  will  feck  thy  face ;  blefs  thy 
liame ;  fing  thy  praifes;  love  thy  law ;  do  thy  will ; 

enjoy 
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enjoy  thy  peace ;  hope  thy  glory,  till  my  final 
hour.  Thus  fhall  I  grafp  all  that  can  be  grafped 
by  man.  This  will  heighten  good,  and  foften  evil, 
in  the  prefent  life ;  and  when  death  fummonfcs,  I 
fliall  fleep  fweetly  in  the  duft,  till  his  mighty  con- 
queror bids  the  trumpet  found,  and  then  Ihall  I^ 
through  his  merits,  awake  to  eternal  glory. 


A  PROOF  of  DILIGENCE. 

BISHOP  Andrews,  when  a  lad  at  the  Univer^ 
fity,  ufed  every  year  to  vifit  his  friends  in 
London,  and  to  flay  a  month  with  them.  During 
that  month,  he  coiiftantly  made  it  a  rule  to  learn, 
by  the  help  of  a  matter,  fome  language,  or  art,  to 
which  he  was  ^before  a  ftranger.  No  time  was 
loft. 


The  E:?CEMPLARY  PEER, 
A  MORAL  TALE. 

TO  enumerate  the  vices  to  which  the  old  Lord 
Fairfield  was  addifted  from  his  cradle, 
would  not  be  a  pleafing  employment;  the  cata* 
Ipgue  of  then),  indeed^  would  excite  abhorrence 

in 
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in  every  reader  whofe  heart  has  not  been  pollu- 
ted by  the  corruptions  of  the  faQiionable  world. 
Such  charafters,  as  the  memory  of  them  can  af- 
ford no  fatisfa6lion  to  the  living,  (hould  be  doubly 
buried,  buried  in  their  graves^  and  buried  in  ob- 
livion. It  is  an  old  faying  de  mortuis  nil  niji  bo- 
num ;  but  where  no  good  can  be  faid  of  them, 
why  Ihould  they  be  remembered  in  their  epitaphs? 
And  if  thofe  epitaphs  contain  lying  trophies,  they, 
furely,  may  be  deemed  rather  infults  than  panegy- 
rics. Every  eulogium  upon  a  bad  man  deceafed, 
is  an  affront  to  every  good  man  alive ;  the  hero 
of  the  prefent  ftory,  therefore,  very  prudently  or- 
dered that  no  charafter  of  his  father  Ihould  be  ad. 
ded  to  the  inscription,  which  related  more  to  the 
peer  than  to  the  man. 

Lord  Fairfield,  though  he  knew,  from  his  fa- 
ther's parfimonious  difpofition,  that  the  fortune 
which  would  devolve  to  him  with  his  title  was 
confiderable,  felt  fome  furprize  to  find  at  the  old 
carl's  death,  that  there  was  a, great  deal  more  con- 
folidated  ftock  than  he  expeSed.  His  fatisfaftion 
upon  the  occafion  was  not  fmall,  and  it  was  alio 
laudable ;  it  was  not  the  childifh  exultation  of  a 
narrow  mind ;  it  was  the  generous  tranfport  of  a 
liberal  heart.  Painful,  it  is  true,  were  his  reflec- 
Uons,  when  he  confidered  to  what  fordid  ways  his 

father 
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father  had  rctourfc,  in  order  to  <iilcrear<fe  his  pi^ 
trimonial  poffeffion ;  but  a  train  of  agreeable  fen- 
fations  rofe  in  his  breaft  wheft  he  faw  himrelf  en- 
abled to  carry  thofe  defigns  into  et^cution  wbicii 
he  had  for  fome  years  planned  in  his  limited  fitii^i 
ation;  afituation  particularly  itkfome  to  him  aj 
he  Was  ever 

to  fhare  in  every  pang 
The  wretched  feel,  tofooththe  fad  of  heart; 
To  number  tear  for  tear,  and  groain  for  groan,* 
With  every  fon  and  daughter  of  diftrefs, 

MhlUt. 

And  had  experienced  a  very  fevere  difappoint- 
ment  from  an  in-felt  inability  to  follow  the  firft 
fuggeftions  of  his  inclination,  when  he  had  no- 
thing to  give  thofe  objeQs  which  well  deferved 
his  bounty— nothing  but  his  compaflion. 

Ready,  however,  ais  Lord  Fairfield  was,  at  all 
times,  to  affift  the  meritorious  in  the  hour  of  fick- 
nefs  and  of  forrow,  of  poverty  and  of  pain,  his 
liberalities  were  under  the  guidance  of  difcretion ; 
tod  though  he  had  no  defire  to  enlarge  hi#  income 
by  the  common  methods  ot  improvement,  as  little 
was  he  ditpofed  to  thrdw  away  his  money  wit  6^ 
carelefs  hand,    I  have  dwelt  th6  longer  on  this 

part 
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J)art  of  his  lord{hip*s  chara£ler,  becaufe  k  was  the 
part  which  gave  rife  to  the  prefent  page. 

As  Lord  Fairfield'is  property  was  very  much 
divided;  as  he  had  eftates  ill  feveral  quarters  of 
the  kingdcbi  (fome  of  Iherh  remote  from  the 
others)  he  dould  not  pbffibly  fuperintend  thera 
all  in  fuch  a  rhanner  as  to  prevent  many  difagree* 
able  occurrences  from  the  folly  of  a  weak,  or 
from  the  knavery  of  a  wicked  fteward ;  he  could 
hot  be  certain  that  he  had  always  the  nett  prodded 
of  his  feveral  eftates,  without  a  minute  examina* 
iion  into  piahiculars,  about  which  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  inquire :  if  any  remark- 
able defifciences  ftruck  him,  then  indeed  hfe  ex- 
erted himfelf  with  proper  fpirit,  aind  proceeded 
with  a  becoming  activity,  to  tome  at  th^  caiife  of 
the  dimiinition  of  his  annual  tents,  ^^ithout  any 
apparent  reafons  for  it.  Hsippily  for  his  lordfhip, 
few  of  his  fte wards  were  guilty  of  grofs  mifde- 
meanors  wnile  they  were  employed  by  him,  but 
there  was  one  whofe  condu6l  being  particularly 
feprehenfible,  demands  a  particular  difplay. 

.  This  fteward  was  a  Mr.  Moreton,  whom  he  had 
deputed  to  fuperintend  a  confiderable  eftate  in 
Ireland,  the  poiTeflion  of  which  he  entered  upon 
at  the  death  of  an  opulent  uncle  there.  To  Ireland) 
iherefore  Moreton  foon  repaired,  and  during  his 
O  pafifage^ 
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paflage,  formed  fchcmes  better  calculated  for  h« 
own  emolument  than  his  noble  employer's  advan- 
tage or  credit.  He  fchemed  an  improvement  of 
the  efiate  committed  to  his  care;  but  as  it  was  tp 
arife  from  a  fpecies  of  extortion,  too  commonly 
pra£lifed  by  thofe  who  have  lands  and  houfes,  bis 
plan  of  operations  could  not  be  defended  by  the 
moralift;  nor,  indeed,  as  the  enlargement  of  his 
own  finances  was  included  in  it,  could  it  be  ap^ 
proved  of  by  the  true  politician;  for  though  he 
flattered  himfelf  that  while  he  remitted  to  Lord 
Fairfield  the  cuftomary  rents  refulting  from  his 
Hibernian  pofleflions,  he  might  (afely  fink  the  mo- 
nies which  he  raifed  for  his  own  fupplies  (prefu- 
»ing  upon  the  diftance  between  them)  he  cer- 
tainly a£led  an  impolitic  part,  and  deferved  a  fe-i 
vcrc  corredion  for  his  difhonourable,  not  to  fay 

dilboneft,  proceedings, 

• 

While  Moreton  was  enriching  himfelf  in  Ireland, 
by  rack-renting  thofe  tenants  whom  he  was  ordered 
to  treat  with  the  greateft  lenity  and  consideration^ 
Lord  Fairfield,  as  he  from  time  to  time,  received 
the  ufual  remittances,  rationally  enough  concluded 
that  his  (leward  merited  the  falary  be  allowed  fakn 
for  his  trouble,  and  accordingly  fent  him  lettersi 
after  the  receipt  of  every  remittance,  ftrongly  ex* 
preffive  of  his  approbation,  which  letters  gave 

Moreton 
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14 Breton  an  infinite  deal  of  pleafure,  and  they  fer- 
ved  alfo  to  double  his  eagernefsto  encreafe  the 
.value  of  hb  privy  purfe.  In  the  midft  of  all  hb 
cxuUaiion,  however,  in  confequence  of  his  unfair^ 
bis  infamous  tranfaftions,  crowned  with  undefer- 
ved  fuccefs,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  hearing 
rthat  Lord  Fairfield  had  been  appointed  by  his  M a- 
jcfty  to  the  viceroyfhip.  Very  unwilling  was  he 
at  firft  to  give  credit  to  a  piece  of  intelligence^ 
from  which  he  predifted  no  good  to  himfelf;  but 
U  was  fo  thoroughly  authenticated  foon  afterwards 
thai  the  truth  of  it  could  not  be  difputed. 

Lord  Fairfield,  in  a  fliort  time  after  his  arrival 
in  Ireland,  in  his  public  charader,  found  opportu- 
nities to  render  himfelf,  in  that  charafter,  ex- 
tremely popular;  and  as  he  was  in  his  private  one 
ejLemplary^  he  appeared  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

When  Moreton  made  his  firft  appearance  be- 
fore Lord  Fairfield,  upon  his  arrival  from  £ng- 
land^  he  gave  fo  fair,  fo  favourable  an  account  of 
his  ftewardfhip,  that  his  Lordfliip  really  looked 
upon  him  as  a  perfon  entitled  to  a  place  fuperior 
to  the  poft  which  he  enjoyed  under  him,  and  ful- 
ly intending  to  reward  him  for  his  paft  fervices, 
by  the  firft  promotion  in  his  power.  In  a  few 
days^  however^  h^  felt  himfelf  under  a  neceffity 
Gn  of 
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of  changing  his  refolution,  in  confcquence  of  a^ 
alteration  in  his  fentiments,  with  regard  to  him ; 
for  he  prefently  received  complaints  from  the  ma- 
jority of  his  tenants,  againft  Mr,  Moreton  for  the 
feverity  of  his  behaviour  to  them,  and  for  railing 
their  rents  to  fuch  a  height  that  they  conld  hardly 
fupport  the  additional  taxation.  Thefe  complaints 
were  attended  with  petitions  praying  for  redrefs, 
and  they  had  fuch  an  efFeO;  upon  his  Lordfhip, 
that  he  immediately  fent  for  his  offending  ftcward, 
and  afked  him — but  in  the  mildeft  terms— whe- 
ther the  charges  pointed  at  him  were  juft  or  ill 
grounded? 

Moreton,  confcious  of  his  own  delinquency, 
and  ftruck,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  mild  de- 
meanour of  him  whom  he  had  much  injured^  to 
whom  his  behaviour  had  been  fo  uhgratdful,  was 
at  firft  fo  difconcerted,  that  he  ftood  rooted  to  the 
floor,  while  his  tongue  was  unable  to  articulate; 
he  could  neither  ftir  nor  fpcak.  At  laft,  however, 
words  found  a  paffage,  and  he  made  a  FuUconfeffi- 
oh  of  the  fe verities  he  had  ufed  to  encreafe  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  by  racking  his  Lordfhip*s  tenants, 
and  putting  the  additional  fums  fo  railed  into  his 
own  pocket,"         " 

Lord  Fairfield  beard  this  confeDSon  with  a  flrong 
'  '      '  mixture 
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mixture  of  indignation  and  concern.  He  was  the 
ifnore  concerned,  as  he  had  ever  entertained  a  fin* 
cere  regard  for  him,  in  confequence  of  the  good 
opinion  he  had  conceived  of  his  integrity :  As  he 
bad  not  however,  aftually  robbed  Am,  but  thofe 
whom  he  was  ordered  to  treat  with  indulgence,  he 
only  punilhed  hini  by  infifting  upon  a  reftoration 
of  all  the  money  which  he  had  extorted  from  his 
tenants,  ordering  a  fair  diftribution  of  it  among 
them,  and  by  difmifling  him  from  his  employment. 

As  foon  as  Moreton  was  difmifled,  fufficicntly 
punifhed  and  very  feverely  he  thought,  though 
not,  perhaps,  as  manyperfons  will  think,  in  a  man- 
ner equal  to  his  demerits.  Lord  Fairfield  was  in- 
formed that  a  very  pretty  country  maiden  begged 
to  deliver  a  petition  to  him.  His  lordfhip  having 
made  it  a  rule  to  receive  petitions  from  all  quar- 
ters, from  the  loweft  people  in  the  kingdom  (by 
which  means  he  then  became  acquainted  with  the 
real  charaQers  of  the  higheft)  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  admifSon  of  the  fair  petitiovicr  co 
}iis  prefence. 

After  having  perufed  the  paper  with  fome  emo. 
tion,  he  afked  the  innocent  girl  feveral  queftions 
relating  to  her  family,  and  being  very  well  hvs^ 
fied  with  her  anfwers,  doubly  fatisfied  with  them 

froii^ 
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from  tbc  winning  fimplicity  of  her  whole  behavU 
our,  he  aflured  her^  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  hoi- 
mane  terms,  that  he  would  pay  a  proper  regard  to 
the  petition  (he  had  prefented,  in  every  rerped; 
and  that  (he,  in  particular  fhould  find  him  her 
friend. 

The  name  of  this  young  maiden  was  Nancy 
Bryan,  and  the  follpwing  incident  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  above  mentioned  petition. 

Morcton  having  met  withtJancy,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  very  induftrious  and  hard  working  peafant, 
in  a  field  one  evening,  on  her  return  home,  was  fo 
much  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  her  perfon  that  hefelt 
an  inflantancous  defirc  to  have  her  entirely  in  his 
own  power,  and  ace  >idingly  made  overtures  of 
love,  to  which  the  pie  y  innoren  ,  not  fufpefting 
any  diflionourable  virws,  liftened  with  pleafure, 
till  (he  found  that  thofe  views  were  injuri'^us  to 
bcr  reputation*  She  then  oppofed  his  preflfing  in* 
treatieai^  in  a  manner  which  fulBciently  c^^nvinced 
him  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  her  hi  his 
own  w<^y ;  but  a$  his  paifion  for  her  became  dda- 
hly  tormenting  to  him^  from  the  refiftancc  (be  made 
to  itjfc  he  at  lengthy  finding  every  mode  of  infinoah 
tion  fruukB^  had  re^ourfe  to  violent  meafures^  in 
crder  ta  m%ke  ber  compel  het  rebelUoas  ^irit  to 

be  rubmi£K>^« 

Ftoof 
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•  Poor  Nancy  was  now  in  a  perilous  fituation,  and 
as  fhe  did  not  fee  a  human  creature  but  her  formi- 
dable companion,  (he  began  to  be  exceedingly 
alarmed. — She  could  not  efcape  from  her  impetu- 
ous lover  by  flight,  as  he  held  her  faft  in  his  arm^ 
by  dint  of  fuperior  ftrength ;  but  he  found  it  im- 
poflible  to  hinder  the  exertion  of  her  voice.  Her 
(creams  were  loud,  and  they  foon  brought  to  her 
aid  the  very  man  whom  fhe  fecretly  wiftied  to  be- 
hold at  fuch  a  critical  junfture,  the  man  to  whom 
fhe  was  to  have  been  married  in  a  few  days,  witli 
the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  relations  on  both 
fides.  By  her  faithful  Stephen  fhe  was  refcued 
from  the  unworthy  fteward,  who,  as  his  courage 
was  not  equal  to  his  love^  left  the  field  without 
ftriking  a  blow,  but  not  without  having  received 
indubitable  marks  of  Stephen's  refentment,  from 
the  a&ivity  of  his  vigorous  arm;  vbich  gave  coik 
iiderable  force  to  every  vibration  of  his  cudgeL 
The  viftorious  Stephen  having  deliveredhis  Nancy 
from  the  dangerous  fituation  in  which  he  difcover- 
ed  her,  carried  her  home  in  triumph,  and  gladden^ 
ed  her  good  father's  heart.by  the  ^*  round  unvamif 
fted  tale"  which  he  told  with  regard  to  hisNancy'# 
jPCGOTery. 

Moreton^   from  this  time,  boiling  with  anger* 
and  breathing  revenge,  made  it  a  point  to  diflref$ 

the 
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die  old  peafant,  in  a  variety  of  fliapes^  add  indeed 
he  was juft  going. to  eje£t  him  from  his  cottage, 
(from  his  inability  to  pay  an  advanced  rent  for  it) 
whert  the  news  of  Lord  Fairfield's' arrival  fortun- 
ately fufpended  his  defpotic  and  cruel  proceedings. 
The  news  happily  prevented  the  poor  ruftic's  ex- 
pulfion  ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  in- 
digence, by  the  rigid  treatment  he  had  met  with^ 
that  he  was  hardly  able  to  provide  the  common 
neceflaries  of  life  for  his  children^  two  fons  and  a 
daughter---his  deareft  Nancy — and  they  mufthave 
been  all  in  a  ftarving  condition  if  a  very  benevo- 
lent lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  not^  from 
time  to  time  furniihed  them  with  fupplies. 

As  foon  as  old  Bryan  heard  of  Lord  Fairfield'^ 
arrival,  he  determined  to  get  a  petition  drawn  up; 
fully  fetting  forth  his  fteward's  iniquitous  praftice^ 
it  large,  and  the  particular  cruelty  of  his  behavi- 
our to  his  family. 

When  the  petition  was  finiflied,  he  pitched  upon 
his  Nancy  for  the  prefcntation  of  it,  and  the  bene- 
volent lady  already  mentioned,  took  care  to  have 
her  dreffed  on  that  day  in  a  ftyle  which  might  not 
Ihock  the  viceroy  himfelf,  fliould  he  deign  to  ho- 
nour her  with  an  audience.  Thus  equipped,  Nancy 
fet  out,  attended  by  one  of  her  brothers  and  her 
lover. 

Tis 
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Tis  now  time  to  return  to  to  the  exemplary  peer. 
When  he  had  given  his  fair  petitioner  an  anfwer  with 
which  fhe  was,  and  had  great  reafon  to  be,  ex- 
tremely well  fatisfied,  he  afked  her  who  accompa- . 
nied  her  from  her  father's  cottage,  not  imagining 
that  fo  young  and  fo  handfome  a  girl  would  hav^ 
been  fent  upon  fuch  an  errand  by  herfelf. 

She  told  his  Lordlhip,  in  a  mannet  which  made 
her  appear  ftill  more  amiable  in  his  eyes,  that  one 
of  her  brothers,  and  the  young  man  whohadfaved 
ber  from  being  ruined,  came  with  her. 

This  reply  was  fufficient  to  make  his  Lordfliip 
defirous  of  feeing  the  diftrefled  damfel's  deliverer, 
and  the  commendable  chaftizer  of  his  undeferving 
fieward* — There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
brother  of  Nancy,  but  there  was  fomething  in  the 
looks  of  her  lover  which  powerfully  attraBed 
Lord  Fairfield's  attention.  There  was  a  dignity 
in  his  appearance,  not  commonly  feen  in  perfons 
of  his  rank  in  life,  and  there  was  a  manly  modefty 
in  his  deportment  which  made  him  appear  to  addi- 
tional advantage.  His  replies  to  the  queftions 
propofed  to  him,  difcbvered  fagacity,  which  point- 
ed him  out  as  a  perfon  whom  nature  deljgned  for 
a  higher  fphere  than  that  in  which  he  moved. 
Lord  Fairfield^  therefore,  took  him  immediately 
H  under 
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under  his  proteftion,  telling  him,  that  if  he  could 
bring  himfelf  to  leave  his  friends  in  the  country, 
he  would  provide  for  him  in  a  better  way  than  he 
bad  reafon  to  expeS, 

Stephen  bowed  profoundly,  and  expreffed  his 
acknowledgments  with  a  heaninefs  which  forcibly 
evinced  the  fincerity  of  his  feelings;  and  Nancy, 
J)y  her  Ggnificant  looks,  plainly  enjoyed  every 
fyllable  which  her  noble  benefaQor  uttered  favor- 
able to  her  lover,  to  whom  (he  was  foon  afterwards 
given  in  marriage  by  his  Lordfliip  himfelf,  who 
not  only  attended  the  nuptial  ceremony  in  perfon, 
butdiftinguifhed  the  happy  pair,  by  making  them 
valuable  prefents,  which  proved  the  generofity  of 
his  temper,  and  with  a  propriety  that  did  great 
honour  to  his  judgment. — But  the  felicity  confer- 
red on  the  new  married  couple  was  not  confined 
to  themfelves;  all  their  relations  partook  of  the 
joy  which  they  felt  upon  the  tranfporting  occafion^ 
and  every  body  who  knew  rffem,  blefTed  the  hand 

by  which  it  was,  under  the  direftionoip providence, 
produced. 
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On     L  Y  I  N  G. 

T  II  THEN  Ariftotle  vas  once  afked,  what  a  man 
^  ^     could  gain  by  uttering  falfehoods;  he  re- 
plied, "  not  to  be  credited  when  he  fhall  tell  the 
truth." 

The  charafter  of  a  liar  is  at  once  fo  hateful  and 
contemptible,  that  even  of  thofe  who  have  loft 
their  virtue  it  might  be  expefted,  that  from  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  they  fhould  be  reftrained  by  their 
pride.  Almolt  every  other  voice  that  dilgraces 
humaji  nature, '  may  be  kept  in  councenance  by 
appiaufe  and  affociation ;  ihe  corrupter  of  vir- 
gin innocence  fees  himfelf  envied  by  the  men,  and 
at  leaft  not  detefted  by  the  women :  the  drunkard 
may  eafily  unite  with  beings,  devoted  like  himfelf 
to  noify  merriments  or  filent  infenfibility,  who  will 
celebrate  his  viftories  over  the  novices  of  intem- 
perance, boaft  themfelves  the  companions  of  his 
prowefs,  and  tell  with  rapture  of  the  multitudes 
whom  unfuccefsful  emulation  has  hurried  to  the 
grave.;  even  the  robber  and  the  cut  throat  have 
their  followers  who  admire  their  addrefs  and  intre- 
pidity, their  ftratagems  of  rapine,  and  their  fide* 
lity  to  the  gang. 

H  2  The 
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The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and 
univerfally  defpifed,  abandoned  and  difowned : 
he  has  no  domeftic  confolations^  which  be  can  op^ 
pofe  to  the  cenfureof  mankind ;  he  can  retire  to 
no  fraternity^  where  his  crimes  may  ftand  in  the^ 
place  of  virtues ;  but  is  given  up  to  the  hifles  of 
the  multitude,  without  friend  or  apologift.  It  is 
the  peculiar  condition  of  falfehood,  to  be  equally 
dctefted  by  the  good  and  bad :  '«  The  devils," 
fays  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  «  do  not  tell  lies  to  one 
another,  for  truth  is  neceflary  to  all  focieties,  nof* 
can  the  fociety  of  hell  fubfift  without  it." 

It  is  natural  to  cxpeS,  that  a  crime  thus  gene^ 
rally  detefted  fhouldbe  generally  avoided;  at  leaft, 
that  none  fhould  expofe  hiinfelf  to  unabated  an4 
tinpitied  infamy  without  an  adequate  temt)tation9 
and  that  to  guilt  fo  eafily  detefted,  and  fo  fevercly 
punifhed,  an  adequate  temptation  would  not  rea-» 
dily  be  found. 

Yet  fo  it  is,  that  in  defiance  of  cenfure  and  con- 
tempt, truth  is  frequently  violated;  and  fcarcely 
the  moft  vigilant  and  unremitted  circumfpeClion 
vill  fecure  him  that  mixes  with  mankind,  from 
being  hourly  deceived  by  men  of  whom  it  caa 
fcarcely  be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  injury 
(o  him  or  profit  to  themfelves;  even  where  the 
*  fubjeS; 
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fubjeft  of  converfation  eould  not  have  been  ex- 
peded  to  put  the  pafiions  in  motion,  or  to  have 
excited  cither  hope  or  fear*  or  zeal  or  malignity^ 
fufficient  to  induce  any  man  to  put  his  reputation 
in  hazard,  however  little  he  might  value  it,  or  to 
overpower  the  love  of  truth,  however  weak  might 
be  its  influence. 

The  cafuifts  have  very  diligently  diftinguiflied 
lies  into  their  feveral  clafies,  according  to  their 
various  degrees  of  malignity:  but  they  have,  I  think, 
generally  omitted  that  which  is  moft  common,  and 
perhaps  not  lead  mifchievous;  which,  fince  the 
moraliftshave  not  given  it  name,  I  fhall  diftinguiih 
as  the  lie  of  vanity. 

To  vanity  may  be  juftly  imputed  moft  of  the 
falfehoods,  which  every  man  perceives  hourly 
playing  vpon  his  ear,  and,  perhaps  moft  of  thofe 
that  are  propagated  with  iuccefs.  To  the  lie  of 
commerce,  and  the  lie  of  malice,  the  motive  is 
apparent,  that  they  are  feldom  negligently  or  im- 
plicitly received:  fufpicion  is  always  watchful  over 
the  pradices  of  intereft;  and  whatever  the  hope 
of  gain,  or  the  defire  of  mifchief,  can  prompt  one 
man  to  aflert,  another  is  by  reafons  equally  co- 
gent incited  to  refute.    But  vanity  pleafes  herfelf 

with 
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with  fuch  light  gratifications,  and  looks  forward 
to  pleafure  fo  remotely  confequential,  that  her 
praftifes  raife  no  alarm,  and  her  ftratagems  are 
not  cafily  difcovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  fufFered  to  pafs  unpur- 
fued  by  fufpicion;  becaufe  he  thai  would  waich 
her  moMons,  can  never  be  at  reft  :  fraud  and  ma- 
lice are  bounded  in  their  influence;  lome  oppor- 
tunity of  time  and  place  is  necelTiry  to  their  agen- 
cy; but  fcarce  rf  y  ma  \  is  a!  drafted  one  moment 
from  his  vanity;  and  he,  to  whom  truth  affords  no 
gratifications,  is  generally  inclined  to  feek  them  in 
falfehoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy,  «Mhat 
every  man  has  a  defire  to  appear  fuperior  to  others, 
though  it  were  only  in  having  feen  what  they  have 
not  feen.**  Such  an  accidental  advantage,  fincc  it 
neither  implies  merit  or  confers  dignity,  one  would 
think  (hould  not  be  defired  fo  much  as  to  be  coun- 
terfeited: yet  even  this  vanity,  trifling  as  it  is^  pro- 
duces innumerable  narratives,  all  equally  falfcj 
but  more  or  lefs  credible  in  proportion  to  the  (kill 
or  confidence  of  their  relater.  How  many  may 
a  man  of  diffufive  converfation  count  among  his 
acquaintances,  whofe  lives  have  been  fignalized  by 
numberlefs  efcap^s;  who  never  crofs  a  river  but 

in 
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in  a  ftorm,  or  take  a  journey  into  the  country 
without  more  adventures  than  befel  the  knigkt-er- 
rants  of  ancient  times  in  pathlefs  forefts  or  en- 
chanted caftles!  How  many  muft  he  know,  to 
vhom  portents  and  prodigies  are  of  daily  occur^ 
rence;  and  for  whom  nature  is  hourly  working 
wonders  invifible  to  every  other  eye,  only  to  fup- 
ply  them  with  fubjefts  for  converfation, 

•  Others  there  are  that  amufe  themfelves  with 
the  diflemination  of  falfehoods,  at  a  greater  ha- 
zard of  deteftion  and  difgrace  ;  men  marked  out. 
hy  fome  lucky  planet  foruniverfal  confidence  and 
for  univerfal  confidence  and  friendfliip,  who  have 
been  confulted  in  every  difficulty,  entrufted  with 
every  fecret,  and  fummoned  to  every  tranfadion  : 
it  is  the  fupreme  felicity  of  thefe  men,  to  ftun  all 
companies  with  noify- information;  to  ftill  doubt, 
and  overbear  oppofition,  with  certain  knowledge 
or  authentic  intelligence.  A  liar  of  this  kind  with 
a  ftrong  memory  or  biiik  imagination,  is  often  the 
oracle  of  an  obfcure  club,  and  till  time  difcovers 
his  impoftures,  diSates  to  his  hearers  with  uncon- 
.trouled  authority ;  for  if  a  public  queftion  be 
fiarted,  he  was  prefent  at  the  debate;  if  a  new 
fafhion  be  mentioned,  he  was  at  court  the  firlt 
day  of  its  appearance;  if  a  new  performance  of 
literature  draws  the  attention  of  the  public,  he  has 

patronized 
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patronized  the  author,  and  feen  his  work  in  mt^ 
nufcript;  if  a  criminal  of  eminence  be  condemned 
to  die,  he  often  predifted  his  fate,  and  endea^ 
Voured  his  reformation  :  and  who  that  lives  at  a 
diftance  from  the  fcene  of  a£tion,  will  dare  to  con- 
tradid  a  man,  who  reports  from  his  own  eyes  and 
ears,  and  to  whom  all  perfons  and  affairs  are  thu9 
intimately  unknown. 

This  kind  of  falfehood  is  generally  fifccefsful  for 
a  time,  becaufe  it  is  pradifed  at  firft  with  timidity 
and  caution:  but  the  profperity  of  the  liar  is  <^ 
fliort  duration ;  the  reception  of  one  ftory  is  aU ' 
ways  an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of  another  lefs 
probable :  and  he  goes  on  to  triumph  over  tacit 
credulity,  till  pride  or  reafon  rifes  up  againft  him> 
and  his  companions  will  no  longer  endure  to  fe^ 
him  wifer  than  themfelves. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  th^ 
fifiions  intend  fome  exaltation  of  themfelves,  and 
are  led  off  by  the  purfuit  of  honour  from  their  at- 
tendance upon  truth  :  their  narratives  always  im« 
ply  fome  confequence  in  favour  of  their  courage, 
their  fagacity,  or  their  aftivity,  their  familiarity 
with  the  learned,  or  their  reception  among  the 
great;  they  are  always  bribed  by  the  prefentplcfa- 
fureof  feeing  themfelves  fuperior  to  tbefe  that  fur- 
round 
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fodnd  themj  and  receiving  the  homiage  of  filerit  at- 
^ntioh  and  envious  admiratioti. 

But  vanity  is  fpnaetimes  excited  to  fiftion  by 
lefs  vifible  gratificatioi:is  2  the  prefent  age  abounds 
ivith  a  race  of  liars  who  are  content  with  the  conw 
Icioufniefs  of  falfehood^  and  wbofe  pride  is  to  de^ 
teive  others  without  any  gain  or  glory  to  them, 
felves.  Of  this  it  is  the  fupreme  pleafure  to  rc- 
ftiSirk  a  lady  in  the  play-^houfe  or  the  park,  anc} 
to  publifb,  undei^  the  chara^er  of  a  man  fuddenly 
enanboured,  an  advertifefnent  in  the  news  of  tb^ 
iiext  day^  containing  a  minute  defcription  of  her 
pcrfon  and  dfeft.  From  this  artifice,  however,  no 
othef  efFeO:  can  be  expefted,  than  pertubations 
which  the  writer  can  never  fee,  and  conjeftures  of 
which  he  never  can  be  informed :  fonYe  mifchief, 
however,  be  hope^  he  has  done :  and  to  have  done 
fome  mifchief,  is  of  fome  importance.  He  fets  his 
invention  to  work  again,  and  produces  a  narrative 
of  a  robbery  or  a  murder,  with  all  the  circumftan' 
ces  of  time  anci  place  accurately  adjufted.  This 
is  a  jeft  of  greater  efFeft  and  longer  duration:  if. 
tie  (iMs  his  fcene  at  a  proper  dlftan^ce,  he  may  for 
feveral  days  keep  a  wife  in  terror  of  her  hufband^ 
l»r  a  mother  for  her  fon,  and  pleafe  himfelf  with  re- 
Ceding,  that  by  his  abilities  and  addrefs  fome  aid^ 
llition  h  made  to  the  miftries  of  life. 

1  There 
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Therie  is^  I  think,  an  ancient  law  in  Scotland^ 
by  which  leafing-making  was  capitally  punilhed, 
I  am,  indeed,  far  from  dcfiring  to  increafe  in  this 
kingdom  the  number  of  executions :  yet  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  th6y  who  deftroy  the  confidence  of 
fociety,  weaken  the  credit  of  intelligence,  and  in- 
terrupt the  fecurity  of  life ;  harrafs  the  delicate 
with  (hame,  and  perplex  the  timorous  with  alarms; 
might  very  properly  be  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of 
their  crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a  whipping-poft 
or  pillory:  fince  many  are  fo  infenfible  of  right 
and  wrong,  that  they  have,  no  ftandard  of  a6lion 
but  the  law ;  nor  feel  guilt,  but  as  they  dread  pu- 
nifhment. 


ANEfCDOTE 

OF 

CHARLES    the    BOLD, 
•  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

CHARLES  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
Earl  of  Flanders,  bad  a  nobleman  in  fpecial 
favor  with  him,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the 
government  of  a  town  in  Zealand;  where,  living 
in   a  great  deal  of  eafe,  he  fell  in  love  with  a 

woman 
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woman  of  beautiful  body,  and  a  mind  and  man- 
ners no  way  inferior.  He  pafled  and  repaffed  by 
her  door;  foon  after  grew  bolder,  entered  into 
conference  with  her,  difcovered  his  flame,  made 
large  promifes,  and  ufed  all  the  ways  by  which  he 
hoped  to  gain  her;  but  ail  in  vain  ;  her  chaftity 
was  proof  againft  all  the  batteries  he  could  make 
againft  it.  Falling  therefore  into  defpair,  he  con- 
verts himfelf  into  villainy.  He  was,  as  I  faid,  a 
governor;  and  Duke  Charles  was  bufied  in  war. 
He  caufes  therefore  the  hufband  of  his  miftrefs  to 
be  accufed  of  treachery,  and  forth-with  commits 
him  to  prifon  ;  to  the  end,  that  by  fears  or  threats 
he  mii^ht  draw  her  to  his  pleafurc,  or,  at  lead,  quit 
himlclf  of  her  hufband,  the  only  rival  with  him  in 
his  love.  The  woman,  as  one  that  loved  her  huf- 
band, went  to  the  gaol,  and  thence  to  the  governor, 
to  entreat  for  him,  and  try  if  (he  was  able  to  ob^ 
tain  bis  liberty.  '•  Doft  thou  come,  O  my  dear, 
to  entreat  me?  (faid  the  governor.)  You  are  cer- 
tainly Ignorant  of  the  empire  you  have  over  m^; 
render  me  only  a  mutual  afFeftion,  and  I  am  ready 
to  reftore  you  your  hufband;  for  we  are  both  un- 
der a  reftrainr :  he  is  my  prifoner,  and  I  am  your's*. 
Ah,  how  eafily  may  you  give  liberty  to  us  both! 
•why  do  you  refufe!  As  a  lover  I  befeech  you,  and 
as  you  tender  my  life;  as  the  governor  I  afk  you, 
and  a»  you  tender  the  life  of  your  hufband.   Both 
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are  at  ftake;  and,  if  I  muft  perifli,  I  will  not  fall 
alone."  The  woman  bluflied  at  what  (he  heard^ 
and,  being  in  fear  for  her  hufband,  trembled,  and 
turned  pale.     He  perceiving  (he  was  moved,  and 
Tuppofing  that  foroe  force  (hould  be  ufed  to  her 
modefty,  throws  her  upon  the  bed,  and  enjoyed 
the  fruit  which   afterwards  proved  bitter  to  theni' 
both.     The  woman  departed   confounded  and  ia 
tfears,  thinking  of  nothing  more   than  revenge; 
which  was  ftill  more  inflamed  by  a  barbarous  aQ 
.  of  the  governor;  for  he,  having  obtained  his  de- 
fire,  and  hoping  hereafter  freely  to  enjoy  her,  took 
tare  that  her  hulband,  his  rival,  fhould  be  behead- 
ed in  the  gaol,  and  there  was  the  body  put  into 
a  coffin  ready  for  burial.     This  done,  he  fent  for 
her,  and  in  an  affable  manner,  ^  What  (faid  he) 
(do  you  feek  for  your  hufband  ?  You  (hall  have 
him;  and  (pointing  to  the  prifon)  you  (hall  find 
him  there ;  take  him  along  with  you."     The  wo- 
rhan  fufpefting  nothing,  went  her  way  ;  but  vfhea 
(he  faw  the  body,  flie  fell  upon  the  dead  corpfe; 
and,  having  long  lamented  over  it,  (he  turned  to 
the  governor  with  a  fierce  countenance  and  tone. 
"  It  is  true   (faid  (he)   you  have  reftored  me   my 
huflband;  I   owe  you  thanks   for  the  favour,  and 
will  pay  you.     He  endeavoured  to  retain  and  ap« 
jieafe  her,  but  in  vain,  but,  haftinghome,  (he  called 
about  her,  her  molt  faithful  friends^  and  recounted 
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CO  them  all  that  had  pafled.  They  all  agreed  that 
flie  fliould  make  her  cafe  known  to  the  duke ;  who^ 
amongft  other  excellent  virtues  was  a  Angular  lo* 
vcr  of  juftice.  To  him  (he  went,  was  heard,  but 
fcarce  believed.  The  Duke  was  angry  ^nd  grieved 
that  any  of  his  fubjedts,  and  in  his  dominions, 
ihould  prefume  fo  far.  He  commanded  her  to 
withdraw  into  the  next  room,  till  he  fent  for  the 
governor,  who  by  chance  was  then  at  court.  Being 
come,  «  Do  you  know,  (faid  the  Duke)  this  wo- 
man  ?"  The  man  changed  colour.  "  Do  you 
know  too  (added  he)  the  complaints  (he  makes  of 
you?  They  are  fad  ones,  and  fuch  as  I  wi(h  (hould 
not  be  true.  He  (hook,  faultered  in  his  fpeech, 
and  betrayed  all  the  figns  of  guilt.  Being  urged 
home,  he  confeffed  all,  freed  the  woman  from  a»»y 
&u1t,  and  calling  himfelf  at  the  Duke's  f  ct,  laid, 
**  He  placed  all  his  refuge  and  comfort  in  the 
good  grace  and  mercy  of  his  prince  ;  and,  that  he 
might  the  better  obtain  it,  he  offered  to  make  ri, 
mends  for  his  unlawful  luft,  by  a  lawful  marriage 
of  the  perfon  he  had  injured.  '*  The  Duke,  as 
one  that  inclined  to  what  he  faid,  feemed  fume- 
rwhat  milder.  "  You,  woman  (faid  he)  fincc  it  is 
gone  thus  far,  are  you  willing  to  have  this  man  for 
your  hufband?"  She  refufed;  but  fearing  the 
Duke's  difpleafure,  and  prompted  by  the  courtiers 
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t)iat  be  was  noble,  ricb,  and  in  favour  with  bis 
prince,  overcome,  at  lad,  Ihe  yielded. 

The  Duke  caufed  both  to  join  bands  and  the  mar-  • 
riage  to  be  lawfully  made.    Which  done,  *^You  (he 
faid  to  the  bridegroom)  muft  now   grant  me  tl>is, 
that  if  you  diefirft,  without  children  of  your  body, 
that  then  this  wife  ofyour's  flidll  be  heir  of  all  that 
you  have.'*    .  He  willingly    granted  it:  it  was  writ 
down  by  a  notary,  and  witnefled.     This  done,  the 
duk?  tiirnihg  to    the   woman,  *^  There  is  his  will, 
but  there  is  not  mine,"  faid  he:  and,  and  fending 
the  woman  away,  he  commands  the    governor  to 
be  led  to  that  very  prifon  in   which  the  hufband 
was  flain,  and  to  be  laid  in  a  coffin  headlefs,  as  he 
was.     This  done,  he  then  fent  the  woman  thither 
(ignorant  of  what  had  paffed;)  who,  frighied  with 
that  fecond  unihought  of  misfortune,  of  t\yo  hut 
bands,  almoft  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  loft  by  one 
and  the  fame  punifhment,  fell  fpeedily  fick,  and  \n^ 
a  ftiort  time  died ;  having  gained  this  only  by  hc4f 
laft  marriage,   that  (he  left  her   children  by  her 
former  hufband  very   rich  by  the  acceffion  of  this 
new  and  great  inheritance. 
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A  N  E  C  D  O  T  E 

OF 

COUNT  ZINZENDORFF* 

THERE  is  no  qourt  in  Europe,  or  it  may  be 
'in  the  world,  more  jealous  of  its  grandeur, 
than  that  of  Vienna ;  and  of  courfe,  the  minifters 
in  no  court  whatever  afFeft  greater  ftate,  or  are  at 
more  pains  to  imprefs  a  very  high  degree  of  re* 
vcrcnce  and  refpeft  upon  all  who  have  the  honour 
to  approach  them.  But  it  fometimes  happens, 
that,  even  to  candid  obfervers,  there  are  amazing 
littleneffes,  vifible  in  thefe  otherwife  great  men; 
and  broad  ftreaks  of  folly  now  and  then  appear 
through  all  the  grave  wifdom,  and  refined  policy, 
of  thefe  mighty  ftatefmen.  They  give  law  to 
great  kingdoms — they  decide  on  the  fate  of  potent 
nations— they  prefcribe  rules  even  to  lateft  pofieri- 
ty— and  in  the  midft  of  all  this  attention  to  others, 
fo  it  is,  that  they  have  great  and  glaring  foibles, 
uncorre3ed  in  themfelves;  which  naturally  tar- 
nilhes  that  glory,  and  diminiflies  that  efteem^  in 
which  they  fhotild  feem  to  have  placed  their  feli- 
city. The  truth  of  this  obfervation  was  never 
more  verified,  perhaps,  than  in  the  following  anec- 
dote of  the  celebrated  Count  ZinzendorfF,  Chan-. 
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cellor  of  the  court,  nunifter  for  foreign  aflFaim^ 
and  Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  ia 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth. 

On  his  public  diays,  there  was  an  half-hour^  and 
fometime^  near  a  whole  one,  when  he  was  alto- 
gether inacceiTibk;  and  in  refpefl  to  his  enoploy^ 
ment  at  thofe  feafons,  as  is  ever  the  cafe  as  to  the 
privacies  of  prinie  nrinifters,  there  was  great  va-. 
tiety  of  deep  as  well  as  difFerent  Xpeculationsw 
An  inquifitive  foreigner,  howevef,  refotved  to  be 
at  the  bottom,  coft  what  it  would ;  and  by  a  gratk 
fication  to  one  of  hrs  pages,  which  might  have  pro- 
cured a  greater  fecret,  he  was  let  into  ihis.  lit 
order  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  he  wa^  plated  in  a 
clofet,  between  the  room  where  the  Count  was,- 
and  the  chamber  of  audience,  when  be  bad  th€ 
fetisfa£lion  of  beholding  the  following  pksifanH 
feene* 

The  Count,  feated  in  his  elbow  chair,  gave  the 
fignal  of  his  being  ready  for  the  important  bufiw 
Befs,  when,  preceded  by  a  page  with  a  cloth  on  bb 
armband  a  drinking  glafs,  one  of  his  principal  do^ 
meftics  appeared,  who  prefented  a  filver  falver^ 
with  many  little  pieces  of  bread  elegantly  difpofed: 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  the  firft  cooky 
who,  on  another  faiv^r,  had  a  nimiber  of  fmall  vdT- 

felsy 
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fels,  filled  with  fo  many  difFerent  kinds  of  gravy. 
His  Excellency,  then  tucking  his  napkin  into  his 
cravat,  firft  wafhed  and  gargled  his  mouth,  and 
having  wiped  it,  dipped  a  piece  of  bread  in  each 
kind  of  fauce,  and  having  tafted  with  much  deli- 
beration, rincing  his  palate  (to  avoid  confufion) 
after  every  piece,  at  length,  with  inexpreflible  fa- 
gacity,  decided  as  to  the  deftination  of  them  all. 
Thefe  grand  inftruments  of  luxury,  with  their  at- 
tendants then  were  difmiffcd;  and  the  long  expeO;- 
ed  minifterj  having  fully  difcuffed  this  intereft- 
ing  affair,  found  himfelf  at  liberty  to  difcharge  next 
the  duties  of  his  political  funftion.  In  a  word, 
with  a  true  Apician  eloquence,  he  generoufly  in- 
ftru&ed  all  the  novices  in  good  living;  and  as  Solo- 
mon difcourfed  of  evciry  herb,  from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  hy flop  on  the  wall;  fo  he  began 
with  a  Champignon,  no  bigger  than  a  Dutchman's 
waiftcoat  button,  and  ended  with  a  wild  boar,  the 
glory  of  the  German  forefts! 

K  INTEM- 


INTEMPERANCE. 

WAR  its  thoufands  flays, 
Peace  its  ten  thoufands;  in  th*  embattled 
plain, 
Tho*  death  exults,  and  claps  his  raven  wings^ 
Yet  reigns  he  not  even  there  fo  abfolute. 
So  merciiefs  as  in  your  frantic  fcenes 
Of  midnight  revel  and  tumultupus  mirth, 
Where  in  th'  intoxicating  draught  conceal'd. 
Or  couch'd  beneath  the  glance  of  lawlefs  love. 
He  fnares  the  fimple  youth,  who  nought  fufpe£ling 
Means  to  be  bleft: — But  finds  himfelf  done. 
Bown  the  fmooth  ftream  of  time  the  (tripling  darts. 
Gay  as  the  mom;  bright  glows  the  vernal  (kies, 
Hope  fwells  his  fails,  and  paffion  fteers  his  courfe. 
Safe  glides  his  little  bark  .along  the  fhore, 
Where  virtue  takes  her  (land,  but  if  too  far^ 
He  launches  forth  beyond  difcretion's  mark. 
Suddenly  the  tempeft  fcowls,  the  furges  roar. 
Blot  his  fair  day,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep 
O!  fad — but  fure  mifchance! 

Thofe  men  who  deftroy  a  healthful  conftitution 
of  body  by  intemperance,  iand  irregular  life,  do  as 
manifeftly  kill  themfelves,  «s  thofe  who  hang,  poi- 
fofl,  or  drown  themfelves. 

Caft 
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Caft  an  eye  into  the  gay  world,  what  fee  we  for 
the  mod  part,  but  a  fet  of  quarrellous,  emaciated^ 
fluttering,  fantadical,  worn  out  in  keen  purfuit  of 
pleafure;  creatures  that  know,  own,  condemn,  de* 
plore,  yet  ftill  purfue  their  own  infelicity !  The 
decayed  monuments  of  error!  The  then  remains 
of  what  is  calUed  delight. 

Virtue  is  no  enemy  to  pleafure,  but  its  moft 
certain  friend  :  Her  proper  office  is,  to  regulate 
our  defires,  that  we  may  enjoy  every  pleafure  with 
moderation,  and  lofe  them  without  diicontent* 

It  is  not  what  we  pofTefs  that  makes  us  happy, 
but  what  we  enjoy.  If  you  live  according  to  na- 
ture, you  will  teldom  be  poor^  if  according  to  opi-> 
Dion,  never  rich. 

Temperance,  by  fortifying  the  mind  and  body, 
leads  to  happinefs»    Intemperance,  by  enervating  / 
them,  ends  generally  in  mifery, 

.  *^ 

The  virtue  of  profperity  is  temperance,  the  vir- 
tue of  adveriity,  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  die 
moft  heroic  virtue. 

K  a  PASSION 
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PASSION  not  to  be  ERADICATED. 

THE  VJEWS  OF 

WOMEN  ILL  DIRECTED. 

THE  folly  of  human  wiflies  and  purfuils  haV 
always  been  a  Handing  fubje£l  of  mirth  and 
declamation,  and  has  been  ridiculed  and  lamented 
from  age  to  age,  till  perhaps  the  fruitlefs  repetition 
of  complaints  and  cenfures  may  be  juflly  num^ 
bered  among  the  fubje£ls  of  cenfure  and  complain^. 

,  Some  of  thefe  inftru£lors  of  mankind  have  pot 
contented  themfelves  with  checking  the  overflows 
of  paflion,  and  lopping  the  exuberance  of  defire, 
but  have  attempted  to  deftroy  the  root  as  well  a^ 
the  branches;  and  not  only  to  confine  the  mind  ' 
ivithin  bounds,  but  tofmooth  it  for  ever  by  a  dead 
calm.  They  have  employed  their  reafon  and  elo^ 
quence  to  perfuadc  us,  that  nothing  is  worth  tfce 
wifli  of  a  wife  man,  have  reprefented  all  earthly 
good  and  evil  as  indifferent,  and  counted  amonff 
vulgar  errors  the  dread  of  pain  and  the  love  of 
life. 

It  IS  alrtioft  always  the  ilnhappinefs  of  a  viftori* 
ous  difputant,  to  deftroy  his  own  authority  by 
claiming  too  many  confequences,  or  difFufing  his 

propofition 
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propofition  to  an  indefenfible  extent.  ,  When  we 
have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  caufe,  and  elated  our 
confidence  with  fuccefs  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  purfue  the  fame  train  of  reafoning,  to  cftablifh 
fotne  collateral  truth,  to  remove  fome  adjacent  dif- 
ficulty; and  to  take  in  the  whole  comprehenfion  of 
our  fyftein.  As  a  prince  in  the  ardour  of  acqui- 
^tipn,  is  willing  to  fecure  his  firft  conqueft  by  the 
addition  of  another,  add  fortrefs  to  fortrefs,  and 
city  to  city,  till  defpair  add  opportunity  turn  his 
pnemics  upon  him,  and  he  lofes  in  a  moment  the 
glory  of  reign. 

Thephilofopher  having  found  an  eafy  viftoryover 
thofe  defires  which  we  produce  in  ourfelves,  and 
which  terminate  in  fome  imaginary  ftaie  of  happi- 
nefs  unknown  and  unattainable,  proceeded  to  make 
further  inroads  upon  the  heart,  and  attacked  at 
laft  our  fenfes  and  our  inftinfts.  They  continue 
to  war  upon  nature  with  arms,  by  which  only  fol- 
ly could  be  conquered;  they  therefore  loft  the 
trophies  of  their  former  combats,  and  were  confi- 
dered  no  longer  with  reverence  or  regard. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  with  juftice  denied,  that  thefe 
men  have  been  very  ufeful  monitors,  and  have- 
left  many  proofs  of  ftrong  reafon,  deep  penetra- 
tion and  accurate  attention   to  the  affairs   of  life, 

which 
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which  it  is  now  our  bufinefs  to  feparate  from  the 
foam  of  a  boiling  imagination^  and  to  apply  judi«» 
cioufly  to  our  own  ufc.  They  have  (hewn  that 
moft  of  the  conditions  of  life,  which  raife  the  en*- 
vy  of  tlie  timorous,  and  roufe  the  ambition  of  the 
daring,  are  empty  fliows  of -felicity,  which,  .when 
they  become  familiar,  lofe  their  power  of  delight- 
ing;  and  that  the  moft  profperous  and  exalted  have 
very  few  advantages  over  a  meaner  and  more  ob- 
fcure  fortune,  when  their  dangers  and  folicitudbt 
are  balanced  againl^  their  equipage,  their  banquetSf 
and  their  palaces* 

It  is  naturs^l  for  every  man  uninftruded  to  mur- 
mur at  his  condition,  becaufe,  iu  the  general  infe« 
licity  of  life,  he  feels  his  own  miferies,  without 
knowing  that  they  are  common  to  all  the  reft  of 
the  fpecies;  and  therefore,  though  he  will  not  be 
lefs  fenfible  of  pain  by  being  told  that  others  are 
equally  tormented,  he  will  at  leaft  be  freed  from 
the  temptation  of  feeking  by  perpetual  changes 
that  eafe  which  is  no  where  to  be  found,  and 
though  his  difeafe  ftill  continues,  he  efcapes  the 
hazard  of  exafperating  it  by  remedies. 

The  gratifications  which  aflQfuence  of  wealthy 
rxtent  of  power,  and  eminence  of  reputation  con^ 
fcr,  muft  be  always,  by  their  own  nature^  confined 

to 
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to  a  very  ftnall  number;  and  the  life  of  the  great- 
er  pan  of  mankind  mud  be  loft  in  empty  wifliei 
Mid  painful  comparifons,  ^ere  no^  the  balm  of 
philofophy  (hed  upon  us,  and  our  difcontent  m 
the  appearances  of  an  unequal  diftribution  Toothed 
and  appeafed* 

It  feemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  the 
great  matters  of  moral  learning,  to  defcend  to  fa- 
miliar life,  and  caution  mankind  againft  that  petty 
ambition  which  is  known  among  us  by  the  name 
of  vanity;  which  yet  had  been  an  undertaking fioc 
unworthy  of  the  longeft  beard  and  moft  foleaip 
aufterity. 

For  though  the  paffions  of  little  minds,  aSing 
in  low  Rations,  do  not  fill  the  world  with  blood- 
flied  and  devaflations,  or  mark,  by  great  events, 
the  periods  of  time,  yet  they  torture  the  breaft  on 
which  they  feize,  infeft  thofe  that  are  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  their  influence,  deftroy  private 
quiet  and  private  virtue,  and  undermine  infenfibly 
the  happinefs  of  the  world. 

The  defire  of  excellence  is  laudable,  but  is 
very  frequently  ill  dire£ted.     We  fall,  by  chance, 
into  fome  clafs  of  mankind,  and,  without  confult- 
ing  nature  or  wifdom,  refolve  to  gain  their  regard 
by  thofe  qualities  whidi  they  happen  to  efteem. 

I 
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I  once  knew  a  man  remarkably  dirfiGghted,  whoj 
by  converfing  much  with  country  gentlemen^v 
found  himfef  irrefiftibly  determined  to  fylvan  ho- 
nours. His  great  ambition  was  to  (hoot  flyings 
and  he  therefore  fpent  whole  days  in  the  woods 
purfuing  game;  which  before  he  was  near  enough 
to  fee  them,  his  approach  frighted  away. 

When  it  happens  that  the  dcfire  tends  to  objcQi 
ivhich  produce  no  competition,  it  may  be  over- 
looked with  Tome  indulgence,  becaufe,  however 
fruitlefs  or  abfurd,  it  cannot  have  ill  effefts  upon 
the  morale.  But  moft  of  our  enjoyments  owe 
their  value  to  the  peculiarity  of  poffeffion,  and  whetx 
they  are  rated  at  too  high  a  value,  give  occafion 
to  ftratagems  of  malignity,  and  incite  oppofition, 
hatred,  and  defamation.  The  conteft  of  two  ru- 
ral beauties  for  preference  and  diftinftion  is  often 
fufficiently  keen  and  rancorous  to  fill  their  breafts 
with  all  thofe  paflions  which  are  generally  thought 
the  curfe  only  of  fenates,  of  armies,  and  of  courts; 
and  the  rival  dancers  of  an  obfcure  afTembly  have 
their  partifans  and  abettors,  often  not  lefs  exafp- 
crated  againft  each  other,  than  thofe  who  are  pro-- 
moting  the  intereft  of  rival  monarchs. 

It  is  common  to  confider  thofe  whom  we  find 
infe^ed  with  an  unreafonable  regard  for  trifling 

accomplifh- 
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ikccomplithments,  as  chargeable  with  all  the  confe- 
^uences  of  their  folly,  and  as  the  authors  of  their 
bwn  lifihappiilefs:  biit  perhaps,  thofe  whom  we 
ihiis  fcorn  or  deleft,  have  iriofe  clairrt  to  tendernefs 
than  his  been  yet  allowed  thera.  Before  we  per- 
ihit  our  feverily  to  break  loofe  upon  any  fault  or 
error.  We  ought  furely,  to  conGder  how  much  itte 
liave  countenanced  or  promoted  it.  We  kt  fhul- 
titudes  bufy  in  the  piirfuitof  riches,  at  theex|)ence 
of  wifdom  and  of  virtue;  but  we  fee  the  reft  of 
mankind  approving  their  condud,  and  inciting 
their. eagernefs  by  p'aying  that  regard  and  defer- 
ence to  Wealth  which  wifdom  and  virtue  only  can 
d^fervc.  We  fee  women  univerfally  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  their  beauty,  and  frequently  look 
with  contempt  oh  the  care  with  which  they  ftudy 
their  complexions,  erideatVour  ro  preferve  or  to 
fupply  the  bloom  of  youth,  regulate  every  orria- 
mcrit\  twift  theif  hair  into  curls,  and  ftiade  the  ^a- 
ces  from  the  weather* .   We  recommend  the  care 

..V  •  r 

of  their  nobleft  part,  &  tell  them  how  little  addf- 
tiori  is  made  by  all  their  arts  to  the  graces  of  the 
mind.  But  when  was  it  known  that  female  good- 
nefs  or  knowledge  was  able  to  attraft  that  offici- 
oiifnefs,  or  infpire  that  ardour,  which  beauty  pro- 
duces whenever  it  appears  ?  And  with  what  hope 
can  we  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  ladies,  that  the 
time  fpent  at  the  toilet  is  \o(i  in  inanity,  when  they 

L  have 
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have  every  moment  fome  new  convidion,  that 
their  intereft  is  more  effeftually  promoted  by  a 
ribband  well  difpofed,  than  by  the  brighteft  aft  of 
heroick  virtue  ? 

In  every  inftancc  of  vanity  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  blame  ought  to  be  Ihared  among  more 
than  it  generally  reaches ;  all  who  exalt  trifles  by 
immoderate  praife,  or  inftigate  needlefs  emula- 
tion by  invidious  incitements,  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  perverters  of  reafon  and  corrupters  of 
the  world:  and  fince  every  man  is  obliged  to  pro- 
mote happinefs  and  virtue,  he  ftiould  be  careful 
not  to  miflead  away  minds,  by  appearing  to  fet 
too  high  a  value  upon  things  by  which  no  real 
excellence  is  conferred. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MIND. 

IF  we  confider  the  exercifes  of  the  human  mind, 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  each  part  of  life  fome 
particular  faculty  is  more  eminently  employed. 
When  the  treafures  of  knowledge  are  firft  opened 
before  us,  while  novelty  blooms  alike  on  either 
hand,  and  every  thing  equally  unknown  and  un- 
examined, feems  of  equal  value,  the  power  of  the 
^  foul  is  principally   exerted  in  a  vivacious  and  de- 
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fultory  curiofity.  She  applies,  by  turns,  to  every 
objeft,  enjoys  it  for  a  (hort  tinne,  and  flics  with 
equal  ardour  to  another.  She  delights  to  catch 
up  loofe  and  unconnefted  ideas,  but  ftarts  away 
from  fyftems  and  complications,  which  would  ob- 
ftruft  the  rapidity  of  her  tranfitions,  and  detain 
her  long  in  the  fame  purfuif. 

When  a  number  of  diftinQ  images  are  colleQed 
by  thefe  erratic  and  hafty  furveys,  the  fancy  is 
bufied  in  arranging  them,  and  combines  ihem  into 
pleaGng  piftures  with  more  refemblance  to  the 
realities  of  life,  as  experience  advances,  and  new 
obfervations  reftify  the  former.     While  the  judg* 
ment   is  yet  uninformed,  and  unable  to  compare 
the  draughts  of  fiQion  with  their  originals,  we  are 
delighted  with   improbable. adventures,  imprafti- 
cable  virtues,  and   inimitable  charaflers;  but,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  more  opportunities  of  ac- 
quainting  ourfelves   with  living   nature,    we  are 
fooner  difgufted  with  copies  in  which    there   ap- 
pears no  refemblance.     We  firft  difcard  abfurdi- 
ty  and  impoflibility,  then  exaft  greater  and  greater 
degrees  of  probability,   but  at  laft  become  cold 
and  infenfible  to  charms  of  falfehood,   however 
fpecious;  and,  from  the  imitations  of  truth,  which 
are  never  pcrfeft,  transfer  our  affe£lion  to  truth 
itfclf. 

L  d  Now 
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Now  commences  the  ruin  of  judgment  or  rcs^- 
ibn.  We  begin  to  find  little  plealur.e  hut  in 
comparing  arguments,  dating  propofitions,  difen* 
tangling  perplexities,  clearing  ambiguities,  aixd 
deducing  confequences.  The  painted  vales  qt 
imagination  are  deferted,  and  our  int^llefiual  ac^ 
tivity  is  exercifed  in  winding  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  fallacy,  and  toiling  with  firm  and  cauti- 
ous fteps  up  the  narrow  tracks  of  demonftration. 
Whatever  may  lull  vigilance  or  miflead  attention^ 
is  contemptuoufly  rejefted,  and  every  difguife  ia 
which  error  may  be  concealed,  is  carefully  ob^ 
ferved,  till  by  degrees,  a  certain  number  of  iiu 
conteftible  or  unfufpe£ted  propofitions  are  efUu 
bliihed,  and  at  laft  concatenated  into  arguments 
or  compafted  into  fyftems. 

At  length,  wearinefs  fucceeds  to  labour,  and 

•  •      '..■■•  -ni 

the  mind  lies  at  eafe  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
own  attainments,  without  any  defire  of  new  cori- 
quefts  or  excurfions.  This  is  the  age  of  recol^ 
leftion  and  narrative.  The  opinions  are  fettledj^ 
and  the  avenues  of  apprehenfion  fhut  againft  any 
new  intelligence;  the  days  that  are  to  foUoij 
muft  pafs  in  the  inculcation  of  precepts  already 
collefled,  and  afferfions  of  tenets  already  re» 
ceived;  nothing  is  henceforward  fo  odious  as  #0^ 
ppfition,  fo  infolent  as  doubt,  or  fo  dangerous  a$ 
novelty, 
1    .  THE 
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PLD  MAN*s  TALE. 

AS  I  rode  (lowly  along  I  perceived  an  old  roai^ 
^,  .,  feated  under  the  (hade  of  a  large  tree,  which 
ftood  a  little  from  the  road  fide.  Tears  flowed 
down  his  cheeks,  which  were  wrinkled  with  age^ 
and  feemingly  with  care.  He  was  in  the  attitude 
of  contemplating  a  fmall  miniature;  and  his  coun« 
tpnaiOpe  bore  the  imprefs  of  a  fettled  melancholy. 
Iq  fliort,  his  whole  appearance  was  fo  interefting^ 
^J;vat,  unable  to  proceed,  I  alighted  from  ray  horfe, 
^j^jaidydLUCcd  towards  him.  He  did  not  perceive 
^^,  till  I  bad  got  within  a  few  paces  of  where  he 
fet;  when  rouzing  himfelf  from  his  melancholy 
jioilure,  he  faluted  me  refpeftfully. 

*^  Father,"  faid  I,  "  excufe  the  boldnefs  of  a 
flrangcr,  who  has  prefumed  to  interrupt  your  me- 
ditations; but  I  find  myfelf  fo  much  intereftcd  by 
^u,  that  I  am  unable  to  reftrain  the  curiofity 
whieh  I  feel  to  know  your  hiftory.  Were  I  to 
form  a  judgment  from  what  I  have  juft  feen,  you 
liiuft  have  experienced  much  forrow. 

T^  old  man  eyed  me  ftedfaftly  for  fome  time, 
^nd  then  replied—*'  My  fon,  fo  much  goodnefs  of 
b^CfM^t  is  apparent  ip  you  that  I  cannot  refufe  to 

fatisfy 
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fatisfy  you.  Befides,  my  forrows  may  receive 
fome  alleviation  from  the  fympathy  of  a  fellow 
creature.  Seat  yourfelf  by  me,  then,  and  I  will 
briefly  relate  to  you  the  events  of  my  paft  life,  and 
thofe  calamities  with  which  it  hath  pleafed  Heaven 
to  afflia  me.'*  I  accordingly  fat  down  by  his  fide 
under  the  tree;  and  he  related  the  following  tale, 
which  I  have  recorded  almbft  word  for  word,  fo 
ftrong  an  impreffion  did  it  leave  on  my  mind. 

«  I  was,  once,'*  faid  he,  "  by  the  bleffing  of 
Heaven,  rich  and  profperous.  I  lived  in  Paris, 
and  acquired  great  wealth  by  merchandize.  At  the 
age  of  thirty,  I  married  an  amiable  woman,  who 
l)rought  me  two  fons;  but  the  younger  of  theia 
was  hardly  weaned,  when  the  mother  was  feized 
with  a  violent  fever,  which  carried  her  off  in  five 
days.  For  fome  time,  my  forrow  was  inconfola- 
ble;  but  when  I  reflefted  on  what  I  pwed  to  the 
two  pledges  which  flie  had  left  behind,  I  endea- 
voured to  fliake  it  oflF,  that  I  might  the  better  be 
enabled  to .  fulfil  my  duty  with  regard  to  them. 
When  they  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  I  provi- 
ded mafters  for  them,  who  gave  them  leflbns  af 
home;  and  my  mind  was  amufed  in  obferving  the 
progrefs  which  they  made.  Their  good  difpofi- 
tibns  unfolded  themfelves  daily;  which,  though 
very  different,  were  equally  calculated  to  delight 

the 
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Ae  heart  of  a  fond  parent     Frederick^  niy  elder 
bpy^  was  lively,  gay,  and  eafy ;  Henry,   who  was 
two  years  younger,   was  grave,  modeft,  and  re- 
ferved.     The  fame  defire  to  pleafe  me  was  appa- 
rent in  both;  but  their  manner  of  doing  fo  differ- 
ed exceedingly ;  Frederick  was  defirous  of  Diow- 
ing  his   readinefs:  Henry   was  backward,  fearful 
leaft  he  fhould  do  wrong. 

'  *«  The  days  of  childhood  rolled  on,  and  no  cir- 
cumftance  interrupted  the  harmony  of  our  little 
family.  When  bufinefs  called  me  from  home,  I 
left  my  fons  under  the  care  of  the  fteward.  This 
man  was  named  Jacques;  and,  by  living  in  my 
family  for  many  years,  he  had  become  fo  attached 
tome,  and  I  to  him,  that  we  never  could  bear  the 
idea  of  parting  from  each  other.  He  loved  my 
children  as  if  they  had  been  his  own;  and  ihey,  in 
return,  honoured  and  refpefted  him  as  much  as 
(heir  own  father. 

**  As  the  two  lads  advanced  in  years,  I  determi- 
ned to. let  them  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  incli- 
nations ;  both  from  the  love  which  I  bore  them 
myfelf,  and  as  a  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  memory 
of  their  departed  mother.  This  indulgence,  on 
my  part,  produced  perfeft  love  aad  confidence 
a  from  them  towards  me ;    not  as  is  generally  the 
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cafe,  rebcliiori,  and  difobedience.  tAy  elder  f6H 
had  been  inclined  to  the  pofleffion  of  arms  frbfii 
his  infancy;  and,  \vhen  he  had  reached  his  twenf- 
tieth  year,  I  purchafed  a  conimiffion  for  liim,  ihd 
he  was  immediately  ordered  out  on  foreign  (ervi6e. 
It  wis  tiny  \SriIh  to  have  kept  iherh  both  nfear  nhe 
till  my  death}  but  I  fmothered  that  fentimcnr,  id  ' 
weH  as  the  forrow  which  1  felt  at  his  departure; 
left  they  might  tend  to  difcourage  him;  for  ardour 
to  acquire  military  renown  beat  high  in  his  bofdmj 
and  I  did  not  think  it  was  my  duty  to  check  it. 

*«  When  he  had  been  gone  a  few  mohths,  t 
grew  weary  of  the  noife  and  buttle  of  the  metto- 
polis;  and,  my  fon  Hepry  having  expreffed  an  in^ 
tlination  for  a  rural  life,  I  determined  to  withdraw 
from  the  cares  of  bufinefs.  Accordingly,  haying 
realized  a  handfome  fufficiency,  I  purchafed  an 
cftate  in  at  beautiful  retired  part  of  Switzerland. 
My  houfe  which  was  of  a  middling  (ize,  and  neat, 
was  erefted  upon  a  verdant  lawn ;  on  whith  Nu- 
merous flocks  of  (heep,  &  their  young  oncis^  were 
continually  paftured.  On  the  extreniity  of  the 
lawn,  to  the  left-hand,  a  tranfparent  ftream  flowed 
gently  along,  overfhadowed  by  willows  and  yotihg 
poplars.  From  the  houfe,  our  ears  were  continue 
ally  delighted  with  the  foft  murmuring  of  the  river^ 
and  the  warbling  of  the  birds  in  the  trees.     To 
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llie  right  a  path  led  acrofs  the  lawn  to  our  garden. 
Here  every  vegetable  and  every  fruit  grew  in  a- 
bundance,  and  the  moft  grateful  perfumes  exhaled 
from  a  variety  of  flowers.  In  (Hortj  nature  and 
art  feemed  to  hav«  combined  in  forming  for  us  a 
retreat  the  moft  beautiful^  from  the  noify  capital 
*>f  France. 

"^  In  this  delicious  fpot  then,  wd  took  up  our 
refidence.  My  fon  daily  exercifed  hirafelf  in  aSs 
df  benevolence  and  charity.  He  rode  among  the 
poor  neighbours,  relieving  the  diftrefled,  and  ad- 
miniftering  confolation  to  the  unhappy.  He,  in 
return,  was  beloved  by  them  univerfally.  All  their 
diflFerences  were  referred  to  him,  and  perfed  ac- 
quitfcence  was  always  given  to  his  deciiion.-— 
Unhappy  boy!"  exclaimed  the  old  man;  '*  thy 
days  were  fhort  and  full  of  forrow!" 

After  a  fliort  paufe,  he  again  continued — **  there 
jived,**  laid  he,  •'  in  our  neighbourhood,  a  perfon 
of  very  high  rank,  and  poffeffed  of  great  riches, 
named  Moulville.  Family  pride  was  deeply  root- 
ed in  hia  bofom,  and  almoft  extinguifhed  the  nob- 
ler paffions  of  the  foul;  and  though,  on  fome  oc- 
casions, the  latter  might  get  the  afcendant,  they 
were  foon  made  fubordinate  to  the  ruling  paflion. 
JEie  had  been  united  to  a  lovely  woman,  who  mar* 
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lied  him  in  obedience  to  the  cdminands  of  her 
parents,  though   ftrongly  agaii.ft  her  inclinaiiun. 
The  confequence  was,  that  a  deep  forrow  fettled 
on  her  mind;  which  afFefiingherhealthy  and  threw 
her  into  a  deep  dechne,  of  which  fhe  died  about  a 
year  and  a   half  after  the  marriage.     She  left  be- 
hind her  one  daughter  who  inherited  much  of  the 
mother's  difpofition.      A   melancholy    fweetnefs 
beamed  from  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  fat  on  her 
placid  countenance.     Her  perfon  was  of  a  mid- 
ling  fize,   but  graceful;  her  voice  was  gentle  and 
harmonious:  but  the  beauties  of  her  mind  far  ex- 
celled ihofe  of  her  body;   (he  was  virtuous,  hu- 
mane, pious,  and  afFe£lionate.     In  a  word,  Julia 
poflefled  every  quality  which  can  endear  woman. 
Of  her  the  father  was  palEonately  fond,   and  he 
fpared  no  expence  in  beftowing  on  her  fuch  an 
education  as  from  her  fituation  in  life,  he  thought 
her  juftly  entitled  to. 

**  With  them  we  had  maintained  no  correfpon- 
dence  fince  our  arrival  at  that  part  of  the  world; 
and  it  was  by  mere  chance  that  we  ever  became 
intimate.  It  happened  that,  as  Moulville  and  his 
daughter  were  one  morning  taking  their  accuftom- 
'  1  ride,  the  horfeof  the  latter  took  fright,  &  gallop- 
^way  at  full  fpeed,  in  fpite  of  Julia  to  flop  it* 
nee  condu£ied  the  animal  near  our  habitation, 
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juft  as  Henry  and  I  were  returning  from  a  ramble 
about  the  country.  No  fooner  did  he  perceive 
the  danger  to  which  the  lovely  girl  was  expofed, 
than  he  flew,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  to  her 
afliftance^  The  hprfe  was  within  a  few  yards  of  a 
fearful  precipice,  in  which  that  part  of  the  country 
abounds;  Henry  feized  the  bridle,  and  fortunately 
withoutreceiving;  any  injury.  He  caught  Julia, 
almoft  lifelefs,  in  hfs  arms;  and,  having  featedher 
on  the  grafs,  he  haftened  to  the  ftream,  which 
flowed  near  the  fpot  where  they  were,  for  fome 
vater.  Scarcelv  iiad  the  girl  began  to  revive, 
when  old  M.)ulville  rode  up  quite  frantic  and 
breathlefs.  As  foon  as  he  perceived  his  daughter 
fafe,  and  le^irnt  to  whorTi  he  was  indebted  for  her 
prefervation,  he  flew  round  Henry's  neck  and 
loaded  him  with  carefles.  When  the  firft  tranf- 
ports  of  his  joy  were  over,  they  conduced  Julia 
to  my  habitation,  whence  having  perfeftly  recov- 
ered her  fpirits,  fhe  was  conveyed  home. 

**  From  that  time  an  intimacy  commenced, 
which  has  been  the  occafion  of  mofl;  of  my  fubfe- 
quent  calamities.  We  were  now  continually  at 
each  other's  houfe;  and  from  the  frequent  cppor- 
ttinities  which  Henry  and  Julia  had  of  being  in 
each  others  company,  a  friendfliip  commenced; 
which  from,  the  fimilarity  of  their  difpofition,  ter- 
minated in  a  fettled  mutual  affeflion. 
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*•  About  the  middle  of  that  part  t>f  the  Ipring: 
which  murmured  by  my  habitation^  a  lofty  oak 
reared  its  venerable  head*     It  had  ftoqd  there  ftMf. 
ages;  and  time  had  rather  increafed  than  dimin|fll^' 
ed  its  beauty  and  its  ftrength.    Round  its  trunk  at 
the  bottorp,  Henry  had,  for  his  amufemei[it,  place^ 
fe^ts ;  and  he  delighted  in  retiring  thither,  at  th^ 
clofe  of  the  day,   to  read  or  to  play  on  his  flute. 
Hither  it  was,  too,  that,  after  our  connexion  with; 
Moulville,  he  delighted  to  refort  with  his  beloved 
Julia.  When  the  fultry  heat  of  day  was  paft,  ihey 
ufed  to  wa)k  by  the  fide  of  the  water,  under  th^' 
Ihadow  of  the  trees;  and,  when  weary,  {eatc<| 
themfelves  beneath  the  oak,  admiring  the  beautieq^ 
which  nature  difplayed  on  every  fide.     The  vcr- 
dftire  of  the  furrounding  country,  the  warbling  o{^ 
the  birds  on  the  neighbouring  bufhes  and  trees, 
and  the  fetting  fun  which  tinged  the  tops  of  thfSv 
mountains  with  its  laft   expiring  rays,  by  turns* 
called  forth  their  admiration^    They   would  fre-- 
quently  remain  here  till  the  fhades  of  night  en-t 
tircly  obfcured  the  hemifphere ;  and,  even  thou, 
wondered  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  hours  hacj^ 
flown  away. 

"  Time,  however,  obliterates  the  flrongeft  ini- . 
prefiions  which  are  itiade  on  the  human  mind.  It 
was  now  about  a  twelvemonth  fince  our  connec-t 
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tio'n  with  Moulville  had  commenced.  H^therCc) 
he  had  (hewn  no  repugnance  at  the  rntimacy  be* 
tweenhis  daueVerand  Henry;  for  he  was  ftrongly 
fen(ib)e  of  the  obligation  which  he  fay  under  to 
^  latter  :  the  momcDt|  however,  that  this  fentu 
laent  grew  weaker,  he  began  to  refteft  on  the  im-» 
policy  of  allowing  therti  to  continue  together  any 
longer.  He  accordingly  refolved  to  feparare  themy 
ibougb  he  patrtloufly  concealed  his  real  motives  for 
fo  doing;  li€  clothed  it  under  the  pretence  of  the 
fitoation  difagreeing  with  bim ;  and  of  hrs  having 
fome  private  buGnefs  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  tranfad:  at  Paris,  which  required  his  confiant 
attendance  there.  For  my  part,  I  clearly  pene- 
trated his  true  intention;  and  I  too  well  knew^ 
that  no  perfuafion  could  tnake  him  alter  his  refo- 
lutionf.  As  this  was  the  cafe,  I  entreated  Henry 
lo  (hake  off  his  forrow  which  had  feized  his  mind 
M  hearing  MoulvHle's  determination;  and  I  ex- 
horted him  to  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  his 
^iUacbment,  by  refle6ling  on  the  impoffibility  of 
obtaining  the  objeft  of  his  affeftion. 

'^  The  day  before  Moulville's  departure,  w^ 
a,U  met  at  my  houfe.  I  was  concerned  at  the  fad^ 
pefs  wbich  fat  on  the  countenances  of  the  youlsjtg 
people ;  but  Moulville  did  not  Teem  to  obfprve  k : 
IjCji  however^  put  on  a  fair  appearance^  and  ex-« 
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prefled  deep  forrow  at  parting  with  friends  who 
were  fa  dear  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  under 
lafting  obligations.  He  like  wife  entreated  us,  if 
ever  we  came  to  Paris,  to  make  his  houfe  our 
borne.  My  fon  was,  once  or  twice,  on  the  point 
of  declaring  the  mutual  love  which  fuhfifted  be- 
tween Julia  and  him,  had  I  not  checked  Inm  by 
a  lool^*  In  truth  I  imagined  fuch  a  declaration 
migHt  give  the  old  gentleman  occafion  to  part  in 
anger ;  and,  as  I  hoped  that  abfence  might  extin- 
guifli  their  affeftion,  I  was  unwilling  that  ihia 
fliould  be  the  cafe^ 

"In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  being  beaulU 
ful,  Henry  ^nd  Jtilia  wandered  out  t<>  their  accuf-r 
tomed  retreat.  Here  they  walked  up  and  down 
for  fome  time  in  profound  filence  :  they  then  feated 
themfelves  under  the  tree;  and  the  rccollet>ion  >f 
the  pleafure  which  they  had  lo  often  euj  yed  in 
each  other's  company  in  this  fpot,  and  the  reco.U 
k£tion  of  it's  being,  perhaps,  the  lad  time  that 
they  fhould  ev,erraeet  there  again,  caufed  the  tear§ 
to  trickle  plentifully  down  their  checks.  Often 
did^they  attempt  to  fpeak,  and  as  often  did  their 
forrow  deprive  them  of  utterance.  Henry,  at 
letigtb,  recovered  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  fajr,  "  Dear 
Julia,  perhaps  your  father  may  return  again :  be, 
forely^  caDnot  be  fo  unkind  as  to  feparate  us  for 
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tver!  Come  what  will,  I  am  refolved  to  follow 
you;  for  death  iifelf  would  be  preferable  to  fepe- 
ratioii  from  you.**  Julia,  who  knew  her  father's 
difpofition  and  intentions  but  too  well,  looked  al 
him  penfively,  and  heaved  a  figh.  As  a  token  of 
her  fincere  and  unceafing  affeftion,  however,  fhe 
prefented  him  with  the  fmall  miniature  of  herfelf^ 
which  you  faw  in  my  hand ;  and  he  received  and 
^referved  it  as  fomething  facred. 

'*  The  fliades  of  night  were  beginning' to  fet  in, 
when  Moulville  took  his  leave  oFme,  as  he  intend- 
ed to  depart  early  the  next  morning,  I  accord- 
ingly accompanied  him  to  the  fpot  where  Henry 
and  Julia  were  feated;  whence,  having  again  bade 
us  farewell,  he  took  his  departure  homewards, 
with  his  daughter;  and  I,  with  Henry,  direSed 
my  fteps  towards  the  houfe  again. 

'*  The  melancholy  which  fixed  on  the  young 
inan,  for  fome  time  after  his  departure,  gave  me 
the  greateft  concern.  Inftead  of  purfuing  ihe  oc- 
cupations in  which  he  formerly  took  delight,  he 
was  continually  wandering  about  the  fpots  which 
he  ufed  to  frequent  with  his  beloved  Julia.  Some- 
times he  preffed  me  to  return  to  Paris,  but  I  con- 
flantly  objefted  to  this;  becaufe,  as  I  faid  before, 
I  was  in  hopes  that  abfence  would  weaken  his  at- 
tachment^ 
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tachtnent,  and  by  degrees  entirely  eactinguifli  ii. 
1  bne  morning  tbok  bim  into  coy  ftody,  and  faid  to 
bim  '*  My  dear  Ton,  from  the  well  known  charad- 
er  of  Moulvillci  from  the  pride  of  high  rank  and 
fuperior  fortune,  I  am  well  convinced  in  my  own 
nind  that  be  can  never  be  brought  to  confent  to 
his  daughter's  being  efpoufed  to  the  (on  of  a  mer- 
chant. Though,  from  a  fenfe  of  obliganion  to  yoa, 
he  has  not  openly  avowed  his  real  purpofe  in  re-> 
moving  from  hence,  yet  I  clearly  perceive  it  is  to 
diflblve  the  connexion  betwten  you  and  his 
daughter;  Since  this  is  the  cafe,  then  my  dear 
Henry,  (hake  oflF  the  melancholy  which  hangs  oh 
your  mind,  and  do  not  let  fotrow  prey  on  ydifr 
health.*' 

^*  Hd  made  no  reply;  but,  as  foon  as  I  bad  en-, 
ded,  he  rofe,  and  left  the  room  :  whence  he  ha.- 
ftened  to  the  tree,  where  he  gazed  for  fomc  time 
on  the  pi6iure,  and  burft  into  tears. 

"  Some  time  after  this,  he  affected  a  chearfiil- 
iiefs  which  but  ill  concealed  the  anguifh  of  his- 
mind.  I  imagined,  however,  that  he  began  to  fee 
the  propriety  of  what  I  had  urged,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  follow  my  advice.  I  was  pleafing  my- 
fclf  with  the  hope  that  he  might  foon  fuccced ; 
but,  alas!  this  expeSation  was  blafted  by  an  event 

which  plunged  me  in  woe  unutterable, 
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**  One  monting — it  was  in  the  fummer  feafon 
— -I  had  rifen,  as  was  ufual  with  me,  about  fix 
o'clock.  The  weather  wa^  charming;  and,  be« 
ing  defirous  of  taking  a  ramble  about  the  coun« 
try,  I  went  to  Henry's  room,  to  a(k  him  to  ac- 
company me.  As  no  anfwer  was  returned  to  fre- 
quent calls  I  opened  his  door,  but  the  room  was 
empty.  Suppofing  then,  that  he  bad  gone  out 
before  me,  I  wandered  along,  expefting  to  meet 
or  overtake  him.  I  pafled  by  his  favourite  re- 
fort,  and  purfued  the  road  we  ufually  took  toge- 
ther; but  I  faw  no  trace  of  him.  I  imagined,  on 
this,  that  he  might  have  taken  a  different  road, 
and  returned  home  to  breakfaft  ;  but  feveral 
hours  had  elapfed  after  it  was  over,  without  either 
feeing  or  hearing  of  him.  I  now  grew  very  anxi- 
ous ;  for  he  was  always  regular  and  puh£tuaU 
Servants  were  difpatched  to  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  fearch  for  him  ;  but  they  all  returned 
at  night,  without  fuccefs.  I  now  feared  that  the 
agitation  of  his  mind  might  have  produced  lome 
fatal  effeft ;  and  accordingly  gave  orders  that  his 
body  fhould  be  fought  for  in  all  the  neighbouring 
xivers  and  at  the  bottoms  of  the  precipices  ;  but, 
alas!  after  the  mofl  diligent  enquiry  for  more 
than  a  week^  I  could  not  obtain  the  fmalleft  ia« 
telligence  of  him« 
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Home  indw  became  a'burdeh  to  tfre,  and  1  re- 
fdlvcd  to  fcek  for  Henry  in  pcribn.  AccoYi 
tiingiy,  having  enttufted  the  management  of  my 
tioufhold  to  Jacqacs,  I  direfted  my  courfe  to- 
wards Paris;  fiippofing,  now  that  he  had  gonfe 
thither,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his  beloved  Juliaf. 
The  idea  of  his  .having  taken  that  road  did  mdi 
ftrike  me,  at  firft,  for  two  reafons :  firft,  bccaufe 
1  conceived  it  impofible  for  him  to  have  gone 
away  without  being  feen  by  any  of  the  neigh- 
bours; and,  fecondly,  becaufe  I  did  not  believe 
nhat  he  would  have  taken  fuch  a  ftep  without  con- 
fulting  my  inclination.  Now,  however,  it  wrfs 
the  only  honourable  conjeQure  that  remainedF; 
and  I  determined  to  haften  thither  with  all  poffibfc 
fpeed. 

"  I  accordingly  proceeded  with  the  greateft  ex- 
pedition ;  but  the  heat,  occafioned  by  hafty  tra^ 
veiling  in  a  fultry  feafon,  combined  with  the  vio- 
Jent  agitation  of  my  fpirits,  threw  me  into  a  burn* 
ing  fever,  before  I  had  half  reached  ^  end  af 
my  journey. 

•*  I  was  obliged  to  flop  at  a  little  viHage,  wheiie 
1  was  put  to  bed;  but  my  difcafe  iiicreafed  tb 
•fbch  a  degree,  that  i  entirely  loft  the  ufc  of  niy 
reafon  and  became  diftraded.  I  continued  in 
this  dreadful  fituation  for  fome  time;  when  through 
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the  goodneft  of  my  conftitution,  the  fever  a^ate^^ 
and  my  fenfes  by  degree^  returned.  When  thcy 
wpre  reftored,  I  perceived  one  of  jxiy  Terv^nU 
featqd  by  me,  who  had  been  difpatched  by  Jacq^eg 
ipirpediately  on  hearing  of  jny  indifpofitipi);  but 
iiuhertQ  x\o  mtelli^encQ  ^d  tranfpired  cpncqrnin^ 
Henry. 

**  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  had  fo  far  re- 
Covered  my  ftrength,  as  to  have  the  power  of  rif- 
ihg  from  my  bed.  When,  however,  I  grew  fo 
"well  as  to  be  able  to  travel  again,  I  prepared  to 
procded  towards  Paris;  but  the  phyfician  who  at- 
tended me,  and  who  had  been  informed  of  the  oc- 
cafion  of  my  journey,  gave  me  pofitive  orders  to 
die  contrary.  He  declared,  that  a  certain  relapfc 
would  be  the  confequence;  and,  in  that  cafe,  it 
would  be  impofllble  for  me  ever  to  recover.  Ac- 
cordingly, In  obedience  lo  his  command,  and  ad- 
vice, I  took  Ae  rbad  homewards:  fully  determin- 
ed, however,  to  di^atch  my  fteward  to  Paris,  the 
moment  that  I  arrived. 

**  It  was  abottt  fun-fet  when  the  carriage  ftop*. 
pcd  -at  the  fouice  of  the  ftream  which  meandered 
fcgr  the  fide  of  ray  lawn.  The  evening  was  mild^ 
anA  I  determined  to  ^et  out  and  walk  towards 
the  boufe.  As  I  proceeded  under  the  trees,  a 
i^etnle  melancholy  dilFufed  itfelf  over  my  mind 
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when  I  reflefted  bow  often  Henry  and  I  had  here' 
wandered  together  and  how  often  in  this  very  fpot,' 
he  had  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  lovely  Julia. 
This  fenfation  increafed  as  I  approached  the  tree; 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  back,  left  the 
fight  of  it,  the  remembrance  of  paft  happinefs^ 
compared  with  my  prefent  forrowful  condition, 
Ihould  overwhelm  my  min()»  had  not  fomething 
pleaiing  in  the  recollection  determined  me  to  go^ 
on.   As  I  approached  the  oak,  I  discovered  fome-. 
^)ody  feated  under  it's  fhades ;  and   on   coming, 
nearer,  I  perceived  Jacques  with  his  ty^^s  rivetedi 
on  tb^  ground.    An  unufual  fqrrow  appeared  in. 
his  countenance,  and  I  faw  the  tears  trickle  down 
his  cheeks.     When  I  had  got  within  a  few  paces 
pf  the  tree,  I  called  him  by  bis  name     At  my 
well-known  voiqe  he  rofe  up,  and  flew  towards, 
me ;  he  then  fei:5ed  my  hand,  and  preflcd  it  tp 
his  lips.     I  urged  him  to  inform  ii^e  whether  he 
had  yet  heard  any  thing  of  Henry.     When  I  pro- 
nounced  that  name,  his  tears  redoubled  \  hp  at-- 
tempted  to  fpeak,  but  the  poor  fellow's  heart  was 
fo  full,  that  his  voice  was  entirely  choaked.     At 
length   he  got  out,  with  much  difficulty*—^  My 
dear,  dear  matter !  —  poor  Henry  returned   laft 
riight,  but  I  fear — **  When  he  had  thus  fpoken,  I 
broke  from  him,  and  flew  to  the  boufe :  I  haft- 
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cned  to  my   fon's  room,  where  he  lay  reclined 
upon  a  couch. 

"  The  emaciated  appearance  of  the  young  man 
ftruck  me.  His  flefh  was  entirely  fallen  away; 
his  colour  was  faded,  and  his  eyes  were  funk  in 
his  head.  He  turned  them  towards  me,  as  I  open- 
ed the  door,  and  (Iretched  his  hand,  I  ran  to  him, 
and  clafped  him  in  my  arms.  For  fome  time  oiif 
agitation  was  fo  great,  that  we  were  unable  to  ut- 
ter a  fyllable;  bdt  at  length,  fearing  left  the  difor- 
der  of  his  fpirits  fhould  haften  on  his  diflblution, 
which  I  too  clearly  perceived  was  approaching,  I 
exhorted  him  to  compofe  himfelf  to  reft,  and  I 
fat  down  by  him. 

**  Sleep,  however,  fled  from  his  eyes ;  and  he 
pafTed  the  weary  hours  in  relating  to  me,  with  a 
fufFocated  voice,  what  had  befallen  him  fince  he 
had  left  home.  He  informed  me  that,  at  twelve 
o*clock  at  night,  he  had  fet  out  in  difguife;  and 
that  having  walked  about  three  miles  to  a  place 
where  a  conveyance  flood  ready  for  him,  he  had 
,bent.  h\$  courfe  to  Paris;  that,  having  arrived 
there,  he  went  to.  the  houfe  of  Moulville,  who 
;now.  threw  off  the  maik»  openly  denied  him  admit- 
itanoe,anddefired  to  be  troubled  with  hisvifitsno 
.longer:  that  this  circupiftance  had  entirely  broken 
liift  fpirits;  and,  feeling  his  health  likewife  begin- 
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»ing  to  decay,  he  had  been  feized  widi  remorfi; 
for  the  forrow  he  had  occaiioned  me^  and  had  re^ 
(plved  to  return.  He  concluded  by  entreating  my 
pardon  for  the  ilep  he  had  taken;  which^  he  de* 
clared,  he  never  couM  have  done,  had  he  not 
been  apprehenfive  that  I  would  have  oppofed .  hi^ 
intentions.  **  Let  me  hear,  '^  cried  he,  that  I  have 
your  forgivenefs^  and  I  fhall  die  content  !*• 

*'  The  poor  youth  was  fo  exhaufted,  that,  I  peri 
ccived  all  medical  affiftance  would  be  vain.  Never- 
thelefs,  I  fent  for  a  phyGcian,  but  he  only  cdri^ 
firmed  me  in  my  opinion.  I  accordingly  prepa- 
red myfelf  for  the  worft,  and  became  quite  re- 
figned  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  The  fourth  day 
after  his  arrival,  the  near  approach  of  death  be- 
came apparent.  In  afFeft,  about  feven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  he  fainted  away;  and,  when  he 
bad  a  little  revived,  he  prefTed  Julia's  picture  to 
bis  lips,  feebly  pronounced  her  name  and  mine; 
and  then,  heaving  a  deep  iigh  from  his  bofom^ 
expired! 

*'  The  efFeft  which  this  event  had  on  my  mind, 
was  entirely  different  from  what  I  imagined.  In- 
Kcad  of  growing  frantic,  a  deep  melancholy  feized 
my  mind.  As  foon  as  I  perceived  that  lifeluul 
ccafed  to  animate  the  frame  of  my  fon,  I  left  th6 
]^uom^  and  wandering  penfivety  acFob  ^he  hm» 
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to  the  tree.  I  feattd  trtyfelf  under  ii5  fhadc,  in  a 
ftupefaftion  of  forrow.  Here  I  remained  the 
i^ole  night;  nor  could  the  tnoft  earneft  entreatiet 
of  my  faithful  ftcward  prevail  on  me  to  retire  cd 
the  houfe.  In  the  morning  I  rofe  up,  and  walked 
again  towards  it.  I  went  up  to  the  room  where 
Henry  lay,  and  fat  contemplating  his  lifelefs  image 
for  feveral  hours  together.  Poor  Jacques,  per-t 
ceiving  entreaties  to  be  ineffeQual,  was  obliged  to 
employ  force.  He  had  me  conveyed  to  a  different 
apartment,  where  he  made  me  take  fome  little 
nouriihment  to  fupport  nature.  He  thinking  that 
the  beft  method  of  diminifhing  my  forrow,  would 
be  to  remove  the  objeft  of  it,  he  gave  orders  with 
regard  to  Henry's  burial  without  delay.  He 
wifhed  to  conceal  his  purpofe  from  me,  till  it  was 
over;  but,  by  fome  means  or  other  I  learned  his 
intention.  Accordingly  on  the  day  which  he  meant 
to  perform  the  laft  honours  to  my  fon,  I  told  him 
that  my  fpirit's  felt  more  eafy;  and  informed  him, 
that  I  had  been  acquainted  with  his  defign :  t 
begged  him  alfo  as  he  valued  my  life,  to  allow  me 
to  accompany  the  body  to  the  tomb. 

Pcrccfiving  the  cagernefs  with  which  I  made  the 
reqtftft,  and  fearing  left  a  refufal  might  caufe  mc 
to  take  fome  fatal  refolmton,  he  complied.  I  ac- 
cbri^Dgly  foHowedthe  remains   of  my  fon,  and 
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compofedmy  mind  by  refleaing  that  he  was  now 
in  the  arms  of  an  all-wife  and  merciful  Being,  who 
would  fully  recompence  him  for  the  days  of  far- 
row which  were  allotted  him  on  this  earth. 

**  When  the  funeral  fervice  was  over,  I  agaia 
direfted  my  fteps  to  Henry's  retreat.  Here,  as  I 
fat  abforbed  in  deep  meditation  and  forrow,  I 
heard  the  founds  of  a  horfe'^  feet  near  me.  At 
firft,  I  took  little  notice  of  it,  and  did  not  even 
raife  my  eyes  from  the  ground.  The  perfon,  how- 
ever, came  on ;  and,  having  approached  the  fpot 
where  I  was  feated,  made  a  ftop,  I  now  looked 
vpj  and  perceived  a  gentlems^ti  in  regimentals; 
but,  gracious  Heaven  !  how  can  I  exprefs  my  afto^ 
nifhment,  when  I  recognized  the  features  of  my 
cldeft  fon.  He  leaped  from  his  horfc,  and  clafped 
me  in  his  arms ;  exclaiming — *'  My  dear,  dear  fa-? 
ther!"  For  my  part,  as  foon  as  I  difcovered  my 
Frederick,  I  fwooned  away.  On  recovering,  I 
found  myfelf  in  the  parlour;  and  perceived  my 
fon  looking  ftedfaftly  in  my  face,  anxioufly  watch- 
ing a  returning  animation. 

^*  One  extreme  generally  runs  into  another  di- 
ametrically oppofite.  Frederick,  who  returned 
loaded  with  honour,  and  whofe  joy  was  inexprcfr 
fible,  when  he  reflected  that  he  was^  ere  long,  ta 
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throw  hijnfeUF  into  the  arms  of  a  refpefted  paretft) 
ian4  an  affe3ionate  brpthef^  no  fooner  learned  the 
inelancholy  fituation  of  affairs,  than  lie  funk,  into 
the  lowed  defpondency.  This  fixed  fo  deeply  oit 
his  mind,  that  no  art  coiild  remove  it:  inftiort; 
his  reafon  became  deranged  i  raving  madnefs,  and 
deep  defpair,  pofleffed  his  mind  by  turns;  and  rea-> 
ion's  fair  empire  was  for  ever  loft.  The  unfortu- 
nate young  man  is  liow  confined  in  a  private  re^- 
ceptacle  for  lunatics,  whence  there  is  noprofpeQi 
of  his  ever  being  releafed. 

**  As  to  poor  Julia,  fiie  furvived  Henry  but  2t 
fliort  time.  When  {he  heard  of  his  death,  her 
health  drooped ;  sind  fhe  funk  into  the  grave,  in 
the  prime  of  her  youth.  Her  father  when  too 
late  became  fenfible  of  his  error.  Inward  remorfe 
feized  hini :  be  Was  continually  tormented  by  the 
throes  of  confciencc;  and  one  night  he  difappeared 
from  Paris,  nor  has  any  intelligence  been  hieard 
of  him  (ince. 

**  Tfius  WasX  plunged  from  the  fjureft  profpeQs, 
Xo  the  loweft  depth  of  human  mifery.  I  have  long 
lince  left  the  fpot  whicK  recalled  fo  many  mcurn- 
ful  remenrt>rances  to  my  mind.  I,  however, 
daily  offer  up  thanks  to  Godi  Sot  granting  me 
fqrtiiAide  tpf  fupport  calamities  the  moft  mournful; 
He  it  was  t^at  fee^owed  x:hildren  upon  me,  and 
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af^uI^^dl)r  he  had  b  rigtit  to  difpdfe  of  therh  ^s  lie 
Hfiight  thinkproper.  F^r  fllould  itlfc  from  fnbrtal 
Aiah  to  repine  at  the  difpenfatibhs  6f  Prbvidehce. 
The  Almighty  brmgs  about  his  graciotfe  ptirpbfes, 
by  riieans  of  which  ive  are,  and  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely ignorant.  For  toy  J>a<t,  I  ^ait  With  pati- 
ence for  the  time 'wheh  he  ihiiy  plisafe  (o  call  me 
hiSnce,  iand  feel  cothffort  in  relying  altogether 
upon  him.  He,  I  Hutilbly  triift,  will  ^provide  a 
place  for  mc  in  the  iMnfion  <>f  evtiriafting  peace, 
where  I  fhall  be  fully  r^cohipehfed  for  the  mife- 
ries  which  I  have  iuffered  on  this  earth."     . 

H^re  the  old  mkn  confckded  his  ftdi»y.  "Wte 
fat  rn  profourid  iBlehce  for  forhe  time;  Whfen, 
rifing  from  my  feat,  I  fei^ed  his  hand  arid  preCfed 
it  to  tny  lips :  then/ hiaving  taktn  an  affeBienate 
leave  of  each  other,  I  reifnoiirited  my  hbrfe,  and 
rode  forward. 


Relrgiom  and  Mortd  Duty  ' 
TO  BE  ENCOURAGED  IN  CHILi:)llt^. 

CONSCIENCE  is  anothernaferal  powir  bJF 
the  foul,  wheitein  the  prrnCTpl^r  of  virtue  lifeiJ 
rules  of  duty  to  Gbdaiid  man  ar^itio  be  lard  tip: 
it  is  fomethh>g  witfaih  Qs'ibat^dQls 'trs  to  adcointft 
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f^  oar  faults,  and  by  which  we  pai^  a  ju^ges^ent 
jQpnjceroing  oarfelves  %nd  ou/  anions. 

Children  have  a  confcience  within  them,  and  it 
fliould  be  awakened  e^y:^Jt.to  its  duty.  They 
fliould  be  taught  to  refleft  and  look  back  upon 
theicbwn  behaviourv  to>cal(  themfeWes  often  to 
account,  ip  cpnipare  their  deeds  with  thofe  good 
rules  and  principles  laid  up  in  their  minds,  and  to 
fee  how  far  they  have  complied  with  them,  and 
how  far  they  have  neglefted  them.  Parents  (houM 
teach  their  children  to  pay  a  religious  refpeft  to 
•the  inward  dictates  of  virtue  within  them^  to  ex*- 
amine  their  actions  continually  by  the  light  of  their 
^wn  confeiences,  and  to  rejoice  when  they  can  ap- 
prove themfelves  to  their  own  minds;  that  they 
have  afted  well  according  to  the  beft  of  their 
^knowledge :.  they  ought  alfo  to  attend  to  the  in- 
ward reproofs  of  confcience,  and  mourn,  and  be 
afhamed,  and  repent  when  they  have  finned  againft 
their  light.  It  is  of  admirable  ufe  toward  all  the 
prafiices  of  religion  and  every  virtue,  to  have  con- 
fcience well  ftored  with  good  principles,  and  to  be 
always  kepi  tender  and  watchful;  it  is  proper  that 
<:hildren  fhould  learn  to  reverence  and  obey  this 
ijpward  monitor  betimes,  that  every  wilful  fin  may 
..give  their  confciences  a  fenfible  pain  and  uneafi- 
Qefsy  and  that  they  may  be  difpofed  to  facrifice 
'    O  2  every 
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every  thipg  ejfe  to  confiderations  of  confcience^ 
and  to  endure  any  extremities  rather  than  a8  coti- 
trary  to  it. 


J^ECESSITT  OF  PRUDENCE, 

IN   EVERY    STAGE   OF   LIFE. 

AT  the  6rft  fetting  out  in  life,  erpccially  v^hen 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  world  and  its 
fnares,  wh^n  every  pleafure  enchants  with  its 
fmile,  and  every  obje^  (bines  with  the  glofs  qf 
novelty,  yoqth  ftould  beware  of  the  fe^ucing  ap- 
pearances \|rhich  furround  them,  and  recolIeQ; 
what  Olivers  have  TufFcred  from  the  power  of  head- 
|lrong  defire/  Jf  any  palfion  be  allowed,  even 
though  it  Ihould  be  efteenied  innocent,  to  acquire 
an  abfplue  afcendant,  their  in war4  peace  w^ll  be 
impaired.  l^Mi  if  any  >yhich  has  the  taint  of  guilt, 
they  may  date  from  that  moment  the  ruin  of  tbe^r 
tranquillity. 

Nor  with  the  feafon  of  youth  does  the  peril  end* 
To  the' impeiuofity  of  youthful  defire,  fucceecl 
the  more  lober,  but  no  lefs  dangerous  attachments 
oT  advancing  years;  when  the  paflions  which  are 
coiineCled  with  intereft  and  ambition  begin  their 
reign,  and  too  frequently  extend  their  influence 
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4^Ver  ttiofe  periods  of  life  whieh  ought  to  be  the 
fnoft  tranquil. 

From  the  firfj  to  the  laft  of  man's  abode  on 
earth,  the  difcipline  muft  never  be  relaxed  of 
guarding  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  paifion, 
^ager  paffions  and  violent  defires  were  not  madp 
for  man :  they  exceed  his  fphere ;  they  find  no 
adequate  objeft  on  earth;  and,  of  courfe,  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  mifery. 

The  certain  confequence  of  indulging  them  is, 
that  there  fhall  come  an  evil  day,  when  the  an- 
gpifli  of  difappointment  fhall  acknowledge,  tha< 
all  \Vhich  we  enjoy  J^vaileth  us  nothing. 


MATILDA: 

OR    THE 

CONgUEST  OF    LOVE, 

IN  a  fmall  reclufe  village,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  ftands  the  caftle  of  Howarth.  The 
noble  owner  of  this  venerable  ftruClure,  from 
motives  of  choice,  generally  refided  in  this  fc- 
cluded  fpot ;  and  dedicated  the  chief  of  his  time 
in  improving  the  inteireftsof  his  tenantry,  and  ia 
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#4tniaift^ripg  to  the  neceflities  of  the  indfigcfiit  ^Qfi 
worthy  families  of  the  hamlet.  Among  th^  man^ 
obje6is  that  fhared  in  his  benevolence,  was  a  fa- 
mily of  the  name  of  Llandford,  who  once  bafked 
in  the  funfliine  of  fortune,  though  at  this  moment 
ftruggling  in  the  toils  of  adverfity.  The  munifi- 
cence of  Lord  Howarth,  however,  fheltcred  them 
from  want;  and,  in  fome  meafure,  repaired  the 
injuries  they  had  experienced  from  ihe  ingratitude 
of  thofe,  in  whom,  in  their  profperous  days,  they 
had  placed  an  unboar.ded  and  fatal  confidence. 
Matilda,  their  only  child,  at  the  moment  they 
became  acquainted  with  Lord  Howarth,  hadjuft 
attained  her  fifteenth  year.  Her  parents  had  ufed 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  form  her  mind  as  love- 
ly as  her  perfon;  and  it  was  no  fmall  alleviation 
to  their  misfortunes,  to  find  that  the  objeQ:  which 
they  fo  anxioufly  fought,  had  been  effefted  even 
beyond  their  mod  fanguine  hopes. 

Lord  Howanh,  in  his  frequent  vifits  to  the  ba» 
bitatiOn  of  Mr.  Llandford,  had  imbibed  a  fatherly 
fondnefs  for  this  lovely  girl;  and,  anxious  to  com* 
pleat  the  ftrufture,  the  foundation  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  the  judicious  hand  of  paternal  care, 
be  had  obtained  permiflioa  of  her  parents  to  fend 
her  to  a  boarding-fchool,  in  the  environs  of  this 
metropolis,  where  fhe  might  purfue  every  polite 

and 
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and  ufeful  ftudy,  eflential  to  the  formation  of  ^tt 
accompIiOied  underftandinjg* 

^  The  reparation  of  Matilda  from  her  parents  was 
a  painful  moment:  but  the  mind  that  Tuffered 
moft  from  this  event)  was  that  of  Lovel  Seymour, 
the  orphan  child  of  Llandford's  lifter,  who,  halv- 
ing loft  his  parents  While  very  young,  had  been 
the  play-mate  of  Matilda  from  h<er  earlieft  ftate  of 
infancy.  Between  thefe  young  people  there  ex-» 
ifted  an  attachment,  which  might  be  juftly  deno- 
minated love;  though  in  all  probability,  they  had 
riot  taught  thSitifelves  to  confidet  any  more  than 
pffayfiil  fondnefs,  which  generally  fubfifts  between 
brother  and  fitter. 

The  parents  of  Lovel,  at  the  time  of  their  death, 
had  committed  the  little  infant,  with  the  whole  of 
his  patrimony,  which  was  fomethinglefs  that  tool. 
a  year,  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Llandford ;  and, 
WJib  a  ftcrupulous  attention  to  honefty,  he  h^ 
&ithftiliy  difcharged  the  important  truft.  Lovel 
had  no^  numbered  eighteen  years,  and  his  guar-^ 
didtii^'pi't>pofed -fendihg  him  to  the  univerfity;  a 
propofition  which  the  young  man  readily  clofed 
trttt : '  for,  ■  fince  the  abfence  of  Matilda,  his  life 
\fr2ls*1]fec6ine  itkfothe:  and  thofe  ftadfies  and  pur- 
fdits,  which  in  her  focietyhiad  ifForded  him  the 
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moft  exalted  pleafure,  were  no  longer  objefts  of 
dielight.  The  walks  in  which  he  had  fo  oft^ii 
ftrayed,  with  his  lovely  companion,  the  fcenes  or 
nature  which  with  her  he  Was  woni  to  view  with 
delight,  no  longer  pofltffed  the  power  td  charm; 
All  around  feemed  a  barren  waftc ;  each  fucceed- 
ing  hour  became  mibre  p^ihful ;  and,  thus  2t 
ftranger  to  happinefs,  ht  bade  didieu  to  C^ftle 
Howarth,  with  a  too  firm  relianci:  on  time  arid  ab- 
fence  for  the  recovery  of  that  tranquillity  Which  he 
bad  iRnotehtly  loft* 

But,  to  return  to  the  benevolent  Earl ;  whoj 
in  fome  meafure,  participated  in  the  anxieties  of 
the  lorn  Seymour.  His  Lordfliip  was  not  aware 
that  the  partiality  he  bore  the  infant  beauty,  was 
fo  nearly  allied  to  loVe  as  her  abfence  had  taught 
him.  He  endeavoured,  by  eveiy  means  in  his 
power,  to  drive  her  image  from  his  mind :  but' 
though,  like  the  reftlefs  tide,  that  leaves  awhile  the 
pebbly  (hore,  and  to  its  dated  boundary  again  re- 
turns, it  ofien  retired  from  memory's  retentive 
eye ;  yet  ilill  the  wanderer  to  its  native  home  re^ 
turned,  which  added  iuftre  and  increafing  pow^r^ 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  his  Lordfliip  had 
been  rejeded,  by  a  lady  on  whom  he  bad  placed  his 
aSeEiions;  and  for  many  years  laboured  under  the 

pangs 
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^angs  of  difappointed  love:  bat  this  incident,  (6 
fatal  to  hid  hopes  of  blifs,  had  not  Toured  his  teai« 
per;  and  though  carelefs  of  the  focicty  of  the  fex, 
his  enlightened  mind  fpurned  with  contempt  the 
fatal  dodrine^  which  inftru£ts  the  heart  to  deetxl 
a  fecond  love  incompatible  with  juftice,  and  an 
enemy  to  virtue.  And  furely,  in  weak— I  had 
almod  faid  vicious — mind  only,  this  pernicious 
principle  will  be  found.  Muft  I  becaufe  the 
rude,  untutored  finger  of  accident  has  fnatched 
from  my  embrace  the  woman  who  firft  poffeifed 
my  heart,  for  ever  mourn  a  lofs  which  no  earthly 
power  can  reftore  ?  Muft  I  for  this  ever  fteel  my 
heart  againft  the  power  of  beauty^  and  the  more  , 
attrdSive  charms  of  mind^  and  deny  myfelf  the 
firft  of  human  joys,  connubial  fociety?  Forbid 
it  Reafon  and  forbid  it  Juftice!  Seeic  not,  then, 
ye  miftaken  parents,  to  plant  in  the  docile  mindi 
oif  your  offspring  this  germc  of  error,  fo  deftruc- 
tive  to  happinefs,  fo  inimical  to  the  growth  of 
virtue,  add  fo  degrading  to  the  noble  feelings  of 
humanity. 

**  THo*  flaunting  lovely  to  the  eye. 

And  fweet  the  woodbihe's  honied  breatb; 

As  climb  its  tendrils  fmooth  on  high. 
The  fapling  it  entwines  with  death/' 

P  Thre* 
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Three  years  had  now  expired  fince  Matilda  left 

the  village  ;  during  which  time  fhe  had  kept  up  a 

regular  correfpondcnce  with  her  parents,  and  her 

generous  patron,  the  noble  Howarth,  in  which 

they  faw  with  pleafure  the  progrefs  (he  made  in 

her  ftudies.     It  was  thought  expedient  for  her  to 

quit  the  boarding-fchool,  and  to  engage  in  that 

fociety  for  which  her  years  and  accomplifhments 

had  qualified  her.     For  this  purpofe  the  Earl  pro- 

pofed   a  journey  to   London,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Llandford;  and  to  invite  Mr.  Seymour  to  meet 

them  there.     To  this  arrangment  the  parents  of 

Matilda  aflented ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  they  be- 

.  gun  their  journey  to  the  metropolis,  in  their  way 

to  which  they  called  for  Matilda. 

If  the  beauty  of  the. innocent  girl,  when  em- 
blematical only  of  the  opening  rofe,  forcibly  im- 
prcffed  the  heart  of  the  Earl,  and  kindled  in  bis 
bread  the  flambent  fires  of  love;  what  were  his 
feelings,  and  what  itsefFefts,  when  the  full  blown 
flower  met  his  enraptured  fight ;  Loft  in  wonder 
and  admiration,  he  gazed  in  filence  on,  the  beau-^ 
teous  maid;  then  clafped  her  in  his  arms ;  and,  as 
he  kiffed  her  crimfon  cheejc,  the  tear  of  fondnefs 
gl.flened  in  his  eye.  But,  checking  the  wild  tran- 
fpjrts  of  his  love,  he  reflefted  on  the  difparity  of 

their 
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their  ages;  and,  for  the  firft  time,  his  bofom  feh 
the  pangs  of  defpair. 

Meantime  the  impatient  Lovel  waited  their  ar- 
rival. He  alfo  correfponded  with  Matilda ;  had 
made  his  fondnefs  known  ;  and  received  from  the 
ingenuous  maid  a  full  confeffion  of  the  efteem  flie 
bore  him. 

The  mind  of  love  is  too  apt  to  regard  every  aft 
cf  friendfhip  and  attention  to  its  objeft,  as  being 
iftuated  by  finifter  defigns.  Hence  Lovel  looked 
on  the  noble  Earl,  though  verging  near  his  fiftieth 
year,  as  a  dangerous  and  powerful  rival.  Thus 
admitting  into  his  mind  the  reftlefs  and  perturbed 
fpirit  of  jealoufy,  the  deportment  of  the  lovely 
maid,  at  their  meeting,  appeared  to  him  diflant 
and  referved.  Her  replies  to  his  empaffioned  pro- 
teftations  of  afFeftion  were  lefs  animated,  he 
tiiought,  than  the  charieft  modefty  might  with- 
out a  blu£b  admit;  and  in  {hort,  like  Fau!klar\dj^ 
he  fufpefted  every  aftion  as  regardlefsof  his  fond- 
nefs and  an  enemy  to  his  love ;  and,  while  he 
tormented  his  own  moments  with  groundlefsjea- 
loufies,  and  ill  timed  inquietudes,  he  embittered 
thofe  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

Several  weeks  rolled  on ;  and  as  the  beauties  of 

Matilda,  and  the  rich  culture  of  her  mind,  dif- 
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clofed  tbemfelves  to  the  attentive  and  enquiring 
eye  of  Earl  Howarth,  bis  paijSon  ftill  increafed. 
His  unwearied  attention,  his  repeated  marks  of 
benevolence,  and  paternal  tendernefs,  had  infpired 
the  bofom  of  Matilda  with  a  filial  regard ;  and 
gratitude  taught  her  to  look  on  her  benefaftor  as 
the  firft&  chiefeft  fource  of  her  happinefs.  With 
thefe  fentiments  warmly  impreffed  ^n  her  mind, 
ihe  was  fitting  one  evening  jn  the  (Jrawing-rp  m, 
when  his  Lordfliip  entered,  I^e  came  refolutely. 
determined  to  difclofe  the  ftate  ofhisinind;  an4 
|o  hear  from  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart  the  fentencc 
that  was  to  make  hini  the  bappieft,  or  mo(l  wretch* 
^d  pf  men. 

Seating  himfelf,  therefore,  by  the  fide  of 
Matilda,  he  difcovered  to  her,  in  a  few  words,  the 
affeftion  he  entertained  for  her;  and  eameftly  en- 
treated a  candid  and  unequivocal  anfwer  to  hi3 
fiait.  Wonder  and  furprize,  at  this  unexpe6ied 
declaration,  for  fome  moments  held  in  filence  the 
blufhing  maid.  At  length,  (he  raifed  her  ftream- 
jhg  eyes;  and  with  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  rc^r 
gret,  gazed  on  the  expefting,  trembling  EarK 

«*  Too  much  of  kindnefs,"  faid  Qie,  "  have,  I 
experienced  from  your  bounty,  for  a  whole  life  of 
gratitude  to  repay.  Oh!  do  not,  then,  urge  the 
acceptance  of  an  honour  too  great  for  the  humble 
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tnerit;  of  the  poor  Matilda.  From  among  the 
beauties  of  the  court,  where,  with  worth  far  greater^ 
with  beauty  far  excelling,  that  which  a  low  de^ 
pendant  boafts^  illuftrious  birth  and  fortune's  fplen- 
did  charms  unite  to  fweil  the  train  of  greatnefs-^ 
from  thefe  feleft  fome  happy  maid  to  (hare  your 
love,  and  banifh  from  your  thoughts——" 

Never!  never!  interrupted  the  noble  Earl, 
"  can  I  drive  Matilda's  image  from  my  doating 
ipind.  It  is  my  greateft  blifs  to  love  you;  and 
though  you  frown  on  my  paffion,  and  fpurn  m^ 
from  you  with  contempt,  I  ftill  (hall  live  your 
^ave.'* 

"  Should  I  confefs  to  you,  my  Lord,  that  my 
heart  even  before  I  knew  your  worth,  was  given 
to  another,  will  that  fecure  me  from  the  importu- 
nities of  your  love?'* 

*'  Adverfity  in  love,  Matilda,  has  armed  my 
foul  with  fortitude  to  bear  the  pangs  of  difappoint- 
ment;  nor  will,  I  truft,  the  noble  virtue,  in  this 
confli£ling  moment,  deny  it's  kind  fupport.  Your 
candour  charnis  me ;  and  while  I  regret,  I  muft 
a^pplaud  the  conftancy  that  dooms  me  miferable.** 
His  Lord(hip  h^wed,  and  retired.  Matilda  rofe 
from  her  feat;  and  with  a  quick  and  uncertain 
ftep^  paced  the  room,  in  all  the  agony  of  grief. 

\     .  in 
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In  this  fituation  the  enamoured  Lovel  furprized 
her,  and  eagerly  enquired  the  caufe  of  her  tear«i 
Nor  did  he  afk  in  vain.  The  weeping  maid  told 
her  fad  tale.  The  trembling  lover  liftened  with 
mn  almoft  breaihiefs  attention  to  her  words:  tberi^ 
mufing  awhile,  embraced  the  partner  of  his  grief? 
and  with  heroick  firmnefs  exclaimed — "  Then  let 
us,  Matilda,  ftiew  to  ihe  world  a  conduQ:  worthy 
of  emulation;  ai)d  prove  by  example,  that  friend- 
Ihip,  raifed  on  the  bafis  of  love,  is  the  greateft  fe- 
licity  which  human  nature  can  enjoy !  It  were 
madnefs,  the  very  height  of  folly^  in  us,  to  faerie* 
fi'ce  all  for  love!  Accept,  then,  the  hand  of  the  no- 
ble Howarth;  nor  let  ingratitude,  while  it  wounds 
his  breaft,  plant  a  fcorpion  in  yours." 

"  And  can  Lovel,   can  he,   who  has  fo  often* 
fwore  eternal  conftancy,  forget  the  maid  he  loves?** 

**  No,  Matilda,  no!  Your  worth  and  beauty 
\jill  ever  remain  in  my  memory,  will  ever  bloom 
there  in  undimlniftied  luftrc  But  tell  me,  can 
you  fee  the  virtuous  Howarth,  whofe  foftering; 
caVe  tranfplanted  you  from  the^  bleak  and  barren 
wafte  of  Poverty,  into  the  rich  and  grateful  foil  of 
Affluence;  whofe  munificence  raifed  the  drooping 
fortunes  of  your  family;  and  Itn  thofe  brows, 
where  dejefted  mifery  brooding  fat,  fpread  plea-* 
fure*s  chearful  fmile — can  you  fee,  Ainoioyed,  fuchs 
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fBKalte^  worth  the  prejr  of  grief?  Can  you,  regard- 
left,  view  the  pining  anguifli  of  his  mind?  Oh,  no! 
your  gentle  nature  would  fh udder  at  the  fcenci 
and  keen  repentance,  too  late  in  its  aid  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  guilt,  embitter  every  future  mo- 
ment of  your  life.'* 

Matilda  leaned  on  the  bofom  of  her  lover,  and 
wept  aloud.    The  tortured  Earl  entered  the  room 
and  beheld  the  conflifting  paffions  that  heaved  her 
fwelling  breaft.     **  My  Lord,"  faid  Lovel,  "Ma- 
tilda waits  to  throw  herfelf  at  your  feet,  and  a(k 
forgivenefs  for  her  fault.     She  has  imprudently 
liftened  to  my  dill  more  imprudent,  though  art- 
lefs  tale  of  love.     Convinced,  however,  of  the 
error  of  our  conduft,  we  have  mutually  agreed  to 
cancel,  and  bury  iu  oblivion,  the  vows  we  have 
exchanged;  and  (he  in  giving  herfelf,  and  I  in  re* 
figning  her  to  your  Lordfhip,  experience  an  in- 
ward  fatisfadion    hr    beyond    expreffion;    and 
which  no  incident  in  our  pad  lives  ever  did,  Sind 
wc  are  perfuaded  of  our  future,  ever  can  convey." 
Lovel,  afraid  to  truft  his  refolution,   hurried  out 
of  the  room ;  and,  without  waiting  to  be  informed 
whether  his  offer  was  accepted  or  rejected,  in- 
fiantly  fet  out  on  his  return  to  the  Univerfity. 

His  lordfhip  could  only  admire  in  filence  the 
manly  fortitude  of  bis  rivals  as  his  precipitate  re- 
treat 
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treat  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  replying 
to  his  firm  and  animsiied  rejeftion  of  Matilda*^ 
band.  And  now  his  ainiott  care  was  direQed  ta 
■tbc  weeping  maid-^  , 

•       '         •    •        »  -,» 

*•  With  foften'd  accent,  and  expreffive  eye,      ^ 

The  faultlefs  lord  regards  her  quivVing  fear; 

Hii  gentle  voice  repels  thd  fweiling  figh. 

His  fond  endearment  flops  the  rolling  tear/* 

Matilda  refolved  to  fbllow  the  example  of  hef 
lover;  and,  aided  by  time,  and  the  endearing 
fondnefs  of  his  lordfliip,  after  a  long  and  painful 
firuggle,  fuppreffed  the  reftlefs  wifhes  of  her  rebel 
heart,  and  gave  her  hand,  and  with  it  her  affec- 
tions to  the  noble  Earl.  The  firft  year  of  their 
marriage  produced  an  heir  to  the  ancient  title  and 
domains  of  Caftle  Howarth ;  the  former  of  whiobj 
on  the  demife  of  the  prefent  Earl  without  iffoe^ 
would  have  been  extinft.  It  was  at  this  happy  pe- 
riod that  the  worthy  Seymour^  on  the  invitation 
of  the  noble  Earl,  vifiied  the  caftle.  The  ehear-s. 
fulnefs  of  his  converfation,  and  eafy  manners,  con- 
firmed the  conqueft  he  had  made  over  his  pafDon; 
and  he  enjoyed  feveral  months  of  uninterrupted 
happinefs  in  the  focicty  of  the  venerated  Earl,  and 
his  dear  Matilda:  for  ftill  they  were  dear  to  each 
Other;  but  of  fuch  a  pui^e  nature  was  their  fond- 
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r^efs,  that  eVeri  lynx-eyed  fufpicion  coiildndthavi? 
felt  alarm  from  its  innocent  indulgence. 

During  the  refidence  of  Lovel  at  the  caftle,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  baronet,  between 
whom  and  the  Earl  an  intimacy  of  many  years  had 
fubfifted,  paid  a  vi(it  to  the  countefs. .  On  this 
young  lady  the  Earl,  and  his  amiable  confort, 
fought  to  attach  the  afFefctions  of  Lovel;  and  in  a 
fhort  time  they  found  a  mutual  fondnefs  had  ta- 
ken place.  His  lordfhip,  to  prevent  any  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  his  friend  to  the  choice  his 
daughter  had  made,  prevailed  oh  the  then  encum- 
bent of  the  living  of  CaWle  Howarth-^who  had 
received  this  cftablifliment  from  his  lordfhip's  fa- 
ther, and  of  courfc  was  pretty  far  advanced  in 
years— to  fecede  the  reftory,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent  during  his  life;  and  then,* 
with  his  wonted  liberality,  prefented  it  to  the  for- 
jtner  rival  of  his  love; 

HaVifig  thus  provided  ah  cftablifhtrient  fot  ht$ 
young  friend,  he  himfelf  wrote  to  Sir  WillJanl 
Ackland,  fof  his  confeht  to  the  union  of  the  faif* 
Laura  with  the  worthy  Lay  el.  His  lord  (hip's  re- 
eommendation  was  fiifficient  for  Sir  William;  atndj 
the  ufual  preliminaries  being  fettled,  the  yoong 
i:ouple  were  united  in  the  pfefence  of  the  ear)  and 
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coumefe,  and  femily  of  the  bride.  The  fabfequew 
lives  of  thefe  couples  fhewed  the  world  tbarl^ 
though  difappoinied  in  their  ftrft  love,  they  enjoy- 
ed unbounded  felicity;  and  by  their  example, 
proved  how  impolitick,  and  how  unjuft,  is  the 
coqduft  of  inexperienced  youth,  in  yielding  im-. 
plicitly  to  the  impulfes  of  a  wayward  paffion, 
which  though  perhaps  founded  on  the  principles 
of  virtue,  may,  in  its  completion,  prove  the  fource 
of  wretchednefs. 


A  N    A  C  C  O  U  N  T    O  F 

GENERAL  HARCOURTs 

SURPRISING  THE 

REBEL  GENERAL  LEE, 

During  the  American  War. 

IN  December  1776,  Lieu.  Col.  Harcourt  (aC 
terwards  Genl.  Harcourt)  went  out  to  recon- 
noitre, determined  to  difcover  how  the  rebel* 
were  pofted;  he  took  thirty  men  with  him,  rode 
all  night,  and  got  into  the  midft  of  their  pofts  un- 
P?rceived ;  in  the  morning  he  fell  in  with  one  of 
their  advanced  fentinels,  and  difpatched  a  dra- 
goon, who  cut  him  down;  he  had  not  gone  far 
before  he  perceived  anodier,  whom  he  caufed  to 
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be  fecured;  while  this  was  doing,  a  horfeman  gal- 
loped up  to  the  party  before  he  perceived  them: 
he  was  flopped  and  quetiioned  by  Colonel  Har- 
court;  he  had  a  letter  from  Lee  to  fome  rebel  of- 
ficers, yet  denied  knowing  where  Lee  was  quar« 
tered  ;  but  the  Colonel  ordering  a  rope  to  be.  got 
ready  to  tie  him  up,  he,  without  further  hefitation, 
^pointed  out  the  boufe;  the  party  went  direftly  to 
the  place,  received  the  fire  of  a  guard  pofted  in 
an  out-houfe,  without  lofs,  killed  the  two  fentinels 
at  the  door,  entered  and  took  their  prifoner,  after 
killing  all  thofe  who  refifled :  he  had  in  his  com- 
pany a  Frenchman,  who  lately  joineci  them  from 
fome  of  the  French  iflands,  but  had  not  received 
bis  commiffion  from  the  congrefs.  Colonel  Har- 
court'8  aftivity  in  this  aflFair,  as  on  every  other, 
merits  the  higbeft  encomiums :  from  the  time  of 
meeting  the  firft  fentinel  to  mounting  the  prifoner, 
was  fcarce  fifteen  minutes:  he  was  brought  to 
head  quarters;  General  Howe  would  not  fee  bioi, 
he  was  properly  taken  care  of  at  firunfwick,  in 
the  Jerfeys. 
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THE 

DEPARTURE  of  the  YEAR. 

ljr|7HlT«E?l  fo  faftJ  to  woo  thy  longer  ftay, 
r  ^     Impatient  year !  the  warmed  pray'rs  we'll 
try  ?     • 

Vain  are  our  wishes,  and  ip  v?ijn  we  pray- 
Unkindly,  time!  ah!  ah,  why  To  bent  to  fly? 

i^uick,  bring  the  flute,  and  breathe  a  melting  air^ 
Lull  the  fleet  greybear  with  the  charm  divine; 

Alas,  how  callous!  he  betrays  no  care, 

Kor  will  one  moment  to  the  ftrain  incline !      • 

Strike  up  the  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  dance ; 

We'll  lure  him  back  with  fprighilinefs  and  joy| 
3ee,  fee!  he  fatter  flies,  nor  deigns  a  glance; 

j^ut  niopks  our  hope,  and  pities  pur  employ  { 

^*  Let  the  churl  go!"  cries  folly,  with  a  ftare; 

"  Blame  not,  but  rather  urge  him  on,  his  flight; 
Time,  when  he's  tardy,  faddles  us  with  care, 

And  care  deftroys  life's  principle,  delight.'*— » 

Pelight ! — I  wrong  thee,  or  thou  mean'ft  excefs ; 

There  all  thy  hope,  thy  dcareft  joy,  is  plac'dj 
Go,  vacant  dolt! — be  frank,  for  once  confefs. 

That  horrors  haunt  thee,  and  that  fevers  wafte. 

Delight's 
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Delight's  the  genuine  temper  of  the  foul. 

That  honour  fafhions,  and  tennptations  proves; 

How  unlike  thine,  that  floops  to  the  controul 
Of  fenfudl  meannefs,  and  the  bondage  loves! 

Know,  that  the  year,  whofe  flight  thou  hold'ft  in 
fcorn. 

Gone  to  the  records  of  eternal  fate. 
Swells  thofe  memorials  for  the  laft,  dread  niorn^ 

With  art  thathonour'd  or  difgrac'd  it's  date, 

Could'ft  thou  hehold  the  tale  of  infancy, 

Gone  from  thy  mind,   but  branding   there  thy 
name ; 

Thou'd'ft  fcek  to  hide  thee  from  ihyfelf,  to  fly— 
LoR  as  tliou  art,  to  honour,  and  to  lhame« 

To  thee  is  giv'n  to  greet  the  rifing  year; 

Haply,  not  thine  to  witnefs  u's  decay: 
At  heav*n*s  jnft  bar,  ere  that,  tl.ou  may'ft  appear. 

The  dreadful  forfeit  of  thy  crimes  to  pay. 

Then  feize  the  moment  in  the  power  of  hope ; 

Lo!  the  dellroying  angel's  on  his  courfe:— 
Haften,  ere  juftice  takes  it's  aweful  fcope, 

Andj  by  repentance,  deprecate  it's  force ! 

ANEC- 


ANECDOTE 

o? 

Mr.   O  R  M  E, 

The  intelligent  Hijiorian  of  the  TFar 
in  India. 

WHEN  this  gentleman  prefided  in  the  ex^ 
port  warehoufe  of  Madras,  one  David- 
fon,  who  aS^d  under  him,  one  day  at  breakfaft 
being  afked  by  Mr.  Orme,  of  what  prnfesnon  hi% 
father  was  ?  Davidfon  replied,  that  he  was  a  fad- 
ler.  And  pray^  faid  Orwe,  why  did  he  not  breed 
you  a  fadler  ?  "  I  was  always  whimfical,  faid  Da- 
vidfon, and  rather  chofe  to  try  my  fortune  as  you 
have  done,  in  the  Eaft  India  Company's  fcrvice.** 
"  But  pray  fir,"  continued  he,  •*  What  profeffion 
was  your  father  ?"  *'  My  father,*'  anfwered  the 
Hi  dorian,  rather  Iharply,  '*  was  a  gentleman/* 
*'  And  why,  retorted  Davidfon,  with  great  fimpU- 
city  and  bluntnefs^  *^  did  he  not  bxeed  you  up  a 
gentleman.'* 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 

O  F  A 

LIGHT  DRAGOON, 

During  the  late  American  JVar. 

ALIGHT  dragoon  was  difpatched  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  tp  carry  a  letter  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  to  an  officer  on  one  of  the  out  pofts.  In 
paffing  near  a  thicket,  he  was  fired  at  by  fome  of 
the  provincials;  he  inftantly  pretended  to  fall  from 
his  horfe,  hanging  with  his  head  down  to  the 
ground,  which  the  light  horfe  do  with  great  eafe* 
The  Americans,  four  in  number,  fuppofing  him 
killed,  ran  from  their  cover  to  feize  their  booty; 
but  when  they  came  within  a  few  y^rds  of  him,  the 
light  dragoon  in  an  inftant  recovered  his  faddle, 
and  with  his  carabine  (hot  the  firft  of  them  dead ; 
he  then  drew  his  piftol  and  difpatched  the  fecond, 
and  immediately  attacked  the  other  two  with  his 
fword,  who  furrendered  themfelves  his  prifoncrs, 
and  he  drove  them  before  him  into  the  camp.  In 
return  for  this  aft  of  bravery,  General  Howe 
made  him  a  Serjeant,  and  reprefented  the  exploit 
to  the  King. 

ANEC- 


ANECDOTES 

OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  ERSKINE. 

IN  1761,  "when  Prince  Ferdir.and  beat  up  the 
quarters  of  the  French,  they  retired  a  great 
way  without  being  able  to  refill ;  however  when 
they  canie  to  cotleft  their  force,  gind  to  recoil 
tlpon  ouratmy.  Major  Erfluine,  (who  was  aftei^- 
wards  knighted  by  his  Majefty,  for  his  bravery  in 
Germany}  of  the  i5ih  regiment  of  light-dragooft^, 
was  polled  in  a  village  in  the  ffont  of  ouf  armjr. 
In  a  very  foggy  morning,  foOn  after  the  paifoles 
reported  all  was  well,  Sir  William  was  ala>med  by 
his  vedettes  having  feen  a  large  body  of  cavafry 
coming  to  furprize  him:  he  inltantly  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  fatlied  out  at  the  head  of  the  picqueft, 
of  only  fifty  men ;  leaving  orders  for  his  regirae'nf 
to  mount  and  follow  with  fpeed,  without  beaiting 
a  drum,  or  making  any  noife;  he  attacked  their 
advanced  guard  in  the  curfory  way  of  light  caval- 
ry, and  continued  fo  to  do,  while  his  men  were 
joined  by  fives  and  tens,  and  the  French  cavalry 
were  forming  to  refill  his  attack;  before  whi^fi, 
he  colleSed  the  whole  of  his  men,  and  then  retir- 
ed, the  furgeon  of  the  regiment  in  the  mean  time 
having  carried  off  the  baggage. 

Among 
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Among  many  fimilar  inftances  of  fuccefs,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  is  that  of  thi^  officer  on 
another  occafion,  where  he  difplayed  the  moft  fin- 
gular  addrefs,  and  which  therefore  demands  both 
applaufe  and  attention.  After  a  repiilfe  and  a 
march  of  about  feventy  miles  in  one  day,  when 
the  men  were  fatigued,  and  fcarce  a  horfe  able  to 
walk,  he  faw  a  regiment  of  French  infantry  drawn 
up,  with  a  morafe  in  the  rear;  he  left  his  own 
corps,  and  advancing  to  the  French,  defired  to 
fpeak  to  the  commanding  officer,  whom  he  entreat- 
ed to  furrender,  to  prevent  his  men  being  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  large  body  of  ca^valry ,  that  were  then 
advancing.  The  French  officer  defired  leave  to 
confalt  with  his  officers,  which  having  done,  they 
refufed  to  fubmit;  but  upon  Major  ErCkine's  tel- 
ling them  that  their  blood  muft  be  on  their  own 
heads,  and  turning  to  move  off  towards  his  own 
corps,  they  called  to  him,  and  laying  down  their 
arms  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  of  war. 


R  SADAK. 
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S     A     D     A     K. 
AN  ORIENTAL  TALE. 

IN  the  imperial  city  of  Schiras,  gem  of  the  Per- 
Can  empire,  and  fun  of  the  eaft,  lived  the 
youthful  Sadak,  only  fon  and  prop  of  the  decH- 
rting  years  of  the  Vizier  Amurat.  Him  had  his 
father  carefully  educated  in  all  the  orders  of  ori- 
ental gallantry,  and. initiated  in, the  principles  of 
vice  and  debauchery.  He  knew  how  to  curb  the 
moft  fiery  fteed;  furpaft  even  the  eagle  in  the  ra- 
plid  race ;  and,  with  the  paffing  arrow,  flay  the  fly^ 
ihg  deer.  He  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  thefe 
amuferaents ;  and  the  chace  and  feraglio  were  his 
chief  fources  of  delight. 

Thus  nurtured  in  vice,  he  made  a  mockery  of 
religion  and  learning*  No  readings  of  Zoroafter 
had  ei^larged,  or  had  any  philofophy  of  the  Magii 
tempered,  and  polifhed,  a  naturally  capacious  un- 
derftanding.  His  ideas  of  Heaven  were  confufed; 
and,  though  he  had  a  lively  genius,  and  an  en- 
gaging air,  his  difcourfe  was  ignorant,  barbarous^ 
and  weak. 

One  morning,  when  Mithra  had  fcarcely  drawn 
back  the  curtains  of  delight,  and  diffipated  the 
gloomy  clouds  of  darknefs,  Sadak  arofe^  and  pro* 

ceeded 
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ceeded  with  bent  bow  to  purfue  the  deer  that 
range  the  mountains  of  Perfia.  The  chace  be- 
gan; Sadak,  impatient,  and  thirfting  for  glory, 
was,  as  ufual,  the  firft  in  the  courfe,  and  loft  his 
companions  in  the  heat  of  the  purfuit. 

He  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  delight,  and  the 
fpires  of  the  towering  Schiras  had  juft  vaniflied 
from  his  view;  when  an  objeft,  till  then  little  no- 
ticed»  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  the  beauty 
of  the  heavens,  and  fplendor  of  the  ftjies,  that 
now  raifed  his  aftonifhment.  He  beheld  the  fun 
darting  his  rays  through  the  rolling  clouds,  and 
illumining  the  whole  of  the  celeftial  canopy;  the 
aether  was  pure,  ftill,  and  ferene ;  except  where 
thoufands  of  feathered  warblers,  poifed  on  their 
airy  wings,  made  the  earth  echo  their  divine  notes. 
Sadak  was  amazed;  he  let  the  golden  reins  fall 
onthe  neck  of  his  fteed;  and,  plunged  in  admi- 
ration, furveyed  the  fplendid  piflure.  He  had 
never  troubled  his  mind  with  any  thoughts  of  reli- 
gion, and  confequently  knew  nothing  of  his  Cre- 
ator; but  confcience  now  told  him,  that  he  deri- 
ved his  exiftence  from  a  Supreme  Powi^r.  Every 
beam  of  light,  fpoke  its  Maker;  and  Sadak  ftood 
half  conviflcd  of  Ignorance  and  Atheifm.  As  he 
was  thus  loft  in  thought,  and  his  foul  buoyed  up 
in  fufpence,  his  fteed ,  a£luatcd  by  a  divine  im- 

R  2  pulfe, 
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pulfe,  entered  a  thick  wood  that  ftood  adjacent 
Sadak,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  heavens,  w;as 
now  (truck  with  the  elegance  of  nature.  Thi? 
grand  fublimity  of  the  firfi  had  raifed  his  aftonifli- 
xnent ;  the  rural  beauty  of  the  latter  excited  his 
defire.  It  was  that  feafon,  when  Summer,  with  all 
her  attributes,  vilits  the  earth;  and  by  her  delicious, 
exuberance,  delights  the  heart  of  man.  The  trees 
were  bending  to  the  earth  with  fruits  of  the  moft 
luxuriant  growth,  and  of  the  moft  exquilite  fla- 
vour. The  ground  as  far  as.  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  covered  with  the  richeft  verdure,  diverfifiei 
by  flowrets  of  every  hue,  and  blooming  flirubs  in 
infinite  variety.  The  whole  fcene  was  engaging, 
chafte,  and  delightful.  Nature  glowed  with  rel 
doubled  charms;  and  the  whole  prefented  a  beau- 
tiful landfcape  of  rural  felicity.  The  heart  of  Sa- 
dak was  ravifhed  :  he  threw  himfelf  from  his  fteed; 
and,  rufliing  to  the  fruit  with  the  agility  of  th6 
mountain  eagle,  fought  only  the  means  to  gratify 
his  luxurious  palate.  A  neighbouring  cafcade 
ferved,  in  the  mean  time,  to  flake  his  thirft^  and 
found  refponfive  to  the  notes  of  the  birds.  Thus 
furrounded  with  pleafure,  and  environed  by  deli- 
licacies,  the  heart  of  Sadak  was  for  a  while  elate; 
but,  like  fnow,  melti  ig  before  the  rays  of  Mithra, 
the  Icene  grew  lefs  charmful  to  his  eye.  His  ap- 
petite 
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petite  was  cloyed,  and  the  fruit  no  longer  delici- 
ous; he  refolved,  therefore,  to  return  home:  but, 
alas!  he  had  not  noticed  his  entrance,  and  could 
by  no  means  difcover  any  road  by  which  he  might 
retreat.  He  no  fooner  broke  one  hedge  than  ano- 
her  appeared  before  him ;  and  as  he  paffcd  the 
oppofing  treejs,  a  myriad  of  others  arofe. 

The  whole,  in  fliort  was  a  labyrinth  of  themoft 
intricate  nature.  If  Sadak  felt  before  pleafed  at 
his  fiiuation,  he  now  fincerely  detefted  it.  Loft 
in  ignorance,  he  blafphemed  the  power  that  con- 
ftrufted  his  prifon ;  curfed  the  hour  in  which  he 
had  entered  it;  and,  in  the  height  of  his  fury,  ex- 
claimed againft  his  own  exiftence.  He  had  not 
remained  long  in  this  ftate  of  defpair,  when  his  at- 
tention was  fuddenly  attra&ed  by  an  objeft  that 
touched  his  hand.  He  turned  about,  furious  a3 
the  Lybiantyger,  robbed  of  his  prey,  and  thirfting 
for  revenge;  but,  lo!  a  form  that  commanded 
peace  ftood  at  his  fide.  It  was  a  fage,  whofe  years 
feemed  to  out-number  the  ftars  of  heaven;  and 
whofe  beard,  which  was  whiter  than  the  mountain 
fnow  of  Mauritania,  when  driven  by  the  fuiious 
wings  of  the  north-eaft  wind,  fwept  his  bofom,  and 
fell  below  his  girdle.  His  eyes,  not  dimmed  by 
age,  darted  a  poignancy  which  feemed  to  cut  vice 
to  atoms  at  the  flighteft  glance;  his  whole  frame 

was 
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was  majeftic,  and  the  poverty  of  his  cloathing 
ferved  only  to  command  a  fuperior  rcfpcft.  He 
had  beheld  the  fury  of  Sadak;  and,  burfting 
'  through  the  buflies,  caught  his  hand,  and  thus 
addreffed  him — '^  Hufti !  O  inconfiderate  youth! 
ceafe  to  blafpheme  the  works  of  thy  Creator f 
Knoweft  thou  not  that  perfeverance  will  vanquifh 
every  difficulty  ?  and  though,  for  a  moment,  thou 
feemeft  loft  and  entangled,  remtmber  that  there 
isz  God,  who  will  help  thee,  if  fincerely  defired? 
Follow  me!'*  So  faying,  he  gently  led  the  youth-^ 
fill  Perfian  by  a  path  toward  the  entrance,  which 
he  had  not  difcovered ;  while  he,  aftiamed  of  his 
paft  conduS;,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
not  daring  to  look  up  in  the  face  of  his  benign 
condu£l:or. 

The  glade  was  now  before  theni ;  and  the  domes 
of  the  afpiring  Schiras  rofe  in  fight,  as  the  mounts 
of  Mauritania,  half-buried  in  the  clouds.  The 
heart  of  Sadak  was  overjoyed;  he  turned,  to 
thank  his  conduftor;  but  it  feemed  not  him  that 
he  beheld.  His  aged  body,  bent  with  years  and 
infirmities,  was  changed  to  an  aerial  frame,  en- 
dowed with  fprightlincfs  and  aftivity.  His  face 
no  more  appeared  a  rugged  field,  which  the  plough- 
fhare  of  time  had  filled  with  furrows;  but  a  ce- 
leftiaT "countenance  where,  beauty  beamed  like  the 

refplendent  fun. 
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Inftead  of  clothes  tattered  and  coarfe,  two  fea- 
thered pinions  beat  with  celeftial  grace  on  his 
flioulders;  and  the  figure  of  a  hoary  fage  was 
tranfornned  to  that  of  an  empyreal  cherub,  fur- 
rounded  by  glory,  and  replete  with  the  effulgence 
of  heaven.  Sadak  was  confounded :  the  ground 
feemed  to  fliake  beneath  his  feet;  his  knees  fmote 
each  other;  and  his  whole  frame,  labouring  ia 
convulfive  agonies,  fell  vigourlefs  to  the  grou^id: 
when  a  voice,  fofter  than  the  breath  of  Zephyrs, 
bearing  the  odoriferous  fpices  of  Arabia,  thus  ad- 
dreffed  him,  "  Arife,  O  Sadak !  lift  thy  body  from 
the  earth,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  wifdom* 
No  more  be  lulled  to  Dumber  in  the  manacles  of 
vice,  and  difdain  the  chains  of  impiety.  I  am  a 
minifter  of  the  almighty,  fent  from  the  manfions  of 
the  bleffed,  to  reveal  thy  chaotick  mind  the  alle- 
gory of  this  day's  adventures,  which  point  out 
the  errors  of  thy  life.  Attend,  O  youth !  opeo 
thine  ears  to  virtue,  and  be  no  more  a  flave  of 
ignorance.  The  chace  you  this  morning  commen- 
ced free,  and  joyful  as  the  foaring  lark  begins  his 
courfe;  fo  was  you  born.  Your  mind  was  unim- 
prefled  by  care,  and  unloaded  with  fin  :  you  be- 
held the  fplendor  of  heaven,  and  the  glory  of  the 
upper  regions;  but  they  could  not  charm  you  fuf- 
ficiently  to  imprefs  the  ftedfaft  belief  of  an  over- 
ruling power;  neither  could  your  birth,  and  pre- 

fervation 
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fcrvation  from  numberlefs  dangers,  elevate  your 
heart  to  the  graceful  adoration  of  your  heavenly 
maker:  but,  ^s  the  fruit  by  its  beauteous  hue,  and 
delicious  tafte,  led  you  to  eat  and  indulge  your  ap- 
petite, unfufpicious  of  danger,  fo  did  vicious  pur- 
fuits  draw  your  afFeQ:ion  to  them,  by  difplaying 
the  chains  of  fin  covered  with  flowers  of  pteafure. 
What  was  the  refult?  In  the  wood  you  was  loft 
and  entangled;  and  in  life  you  Have  been  fatiated 
with  joys,  that  cloyed  as  they  became  fam'rliar. 
You  attempted  to  drown  the  fenfe  of*  fatiety  by 
plunging  deeper  in  vice,  and  hurrying  from  the 
Teraglio  to'  the  chace,  or  fome  other  ignorant  and 
wicked  enjoyment.  Had  you  then  abandoned 
plcafure,  and  attended  to  truth,  you  fhould  have 
reached  a  pinnacle  of  unknown  happinels :  but 
as  during  your  profane  and  blafphemous  execra- 
tions in  the  wood,  you  perceived  not  the  path 
by  which  I  eafily  led  you  out ;  neither  could  you 
difcern,  in  yoiir  career  of  vice,  the  road  formed 
by  Morality,  which  would  have  conduQed  you  to 
everlafting  bli.fs.  May  I,  my  fon,  conclude  my 
parellel,  by  adding,  that  as  I  have  led  you  from 
the  bofom  of  a  mazy  wood;  fo  your  foul,  enlight- 
ened by  my  words,  will  rife,  freed  from  the  fet- 
ters of  ignorance,  the  manacles  of  fin,  and  the 
chains   of  licentioufnefs,  to  praife,  with'  myriads 
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ot  the  legions  of  heaven,  the  beneficent  creator  of 
all  exiftence,  &  the  liberal  difpenfcr  of  every  good* 

*'  My  miffion  is  now  expired;  yet,  ere  I  go,  let 
me  initiate  thee,  O  yoiith !  in  the  precepts  of  vir- 
tue.    Avoid  malice,  envy,  and  detraQion;  hate 
lafcivioufnefs,  love  cbaftity ;  deteft  voluptuoufnefs^ 
effeminacy,   and  luxury;  but  adore  temperance, 
vigour,  and  humiKty.  Aim  not  at  pomp  and  gran- 
deur, that  pafleth  away  like  the  wind;  but  delight 
in  a£ls  of  charity,   which  will  afford  the  mind  a 
pleafure  of  more  (lability.     Be  it  thy  care,  O  Per- 
fian !  not  to  fwell  the  fiery  blaft  of  contention, 
againft  whomfoever  raifed;  but  rather,   to  allay 
the  fury  of  the  fpiteful,   and  flop  the  intended  re- 
venge: and  believe  me,  dear  youth,  if  thou  dili- 
gently followeft  thefe  rules,  and  zealoufly  purfueth 
the  walks  of  virtue,  a  hoary  head,  crowned   with 
content,   will  facceed  a  youthful  one  environed 
with  peace,  and  endowed  with  virtue." 

.As  he  thus  fpoke,  even  as  the  lad  fentence 
£pupdedin  the  ear  ofSadak,  a  cloud  arofe  from 
the  earth,  like  the  morning  dew ;  and,  fpreading 
its  3Erial  fubftance  beneath  his  feet,  gently  uplifted 
him  to  the  opening  heavens.  The  whole  atmof- 
pbere  was  perfumed,  with  a  fragrance  far  fwe^ter 
than  the  aromaotic  gales  of  Arabia;  while  an  awe* 

S  ful 
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ful  and  tremendous  roll  of  thunder,  on  the  right, 
announced  the  fuccefs  of  the  heavenly  embafly. 

Sadak  arofe,  his  heart  impreffed  with  virtue  and 
wifdom ;  and,  leaving  bis  po  npous  pal<ic  %  he  paflcd 
a  life  of  piety  and  peace,  in  a  humble  cottage. 


T  ^     E 

DISAPPOINTED    DELIA, 

A  Story  founded  on  FaSt. 

DELIA)  unlucky  Delia!  how  earned  thou  fa 
(bnd,  fo  enraptured  with  Claudio?  Anfwer, 
raOi  fates,  for  poor  Delia :  the  Parccs  fo  determin- 
ed it     TheU)  thou  art  not  to  blame. 

But  to  the  ftory.  In  an  aukward  hour,  and  a 
dill  more  aukward  moment,  Delia  faw  Claudio; 
flie  faw,  alas  !  fhe  faw  one  of  the  fineft  youths  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall;  (he  was  not  framed  with- 
out paflions — nature  had  done  her  juftice,  in  every 
regard.  She  felt,  even  from  the  bean,  and  true 
to  all  its  fires. 

Claudio  was  heir  to  a  confiderable  eftate,  con- 
fiding of  tin  mines,  and  he  was  confidered  as  a 

very 
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very  amiable  and  refpeftable  charafter  by  all  his 
acquaintance.  Every  female  in  his  neighbour- 
hood»  who  was  a  candidate  for  matrimony,  had  her 
eye  upon  him  ;  but  his  difpofition  was  for  roving, 
and  liberty  was  his  invariable  motto ;  and  many 
beautiful  damfels  had  reafon  to  wifli  his  fentiments 
were  of  a  different  caft.  If  he  had  not  done  them 
juilice,  pofterity  had,  however,  no  caufe  to  com- 
plain, for  he  had  amply  paid  attention  to  the  rifing 
generation,  who,  probably,  will  be  greatly  increa- 
fed  by  his  amorous  affiduities/ 

Notwithftanding  Delia  had  thefe  numerous  ex- 
amples of  Claudio's  infidelities  before  her  eyes, 
her  vanity  flattered  her  fhe  had  charms  fufHcient  to 
captivate  him  into  a  hufband;  and  her  ambition 
prompted  her  to  the  deed. 

Her  rivals  were  numerous,  but  her  glafs  whif- 
pered  her,  and  in  prevailing  accents,  that  her 
charms  tranfcended  them  all.  Fatal  infatuation! 
Treacherous  mirror ! 

Delia,  though  only  the  daughter  of  a  farmer, 
tad  received  as  polite  an  education  as  a  Cornifh 
borough  would  admit  of ;  her  father  had  fome  par- 
liamentary influence,  &  he  was  not  without  hopes, 
that,  at  the  next  general  eleftion,  his  daughter 
might  captivate  a  candidate,  or  at  leafl  a  canvafTer. 
S  z  He 
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He  knew  that  GfaiidiOi  when  ht  catoc  of  age; 
which  would  be  ma  few  motfifes,  was  to  be  one  of 
their  reprefentatives^  and  therefore  did  not  dif* 
courage  his  addrefles  to  Delia.  Bdt  though  hft 
had  avowed  bimfelf  an  intended  candidate  for  the 
borough,  he  btfd  not  declared  himfelf  a  candidate 
for  a  connubial  i^eprefentation.  He  had,  however 
rtade  fiich  an  hwpreffion  on  Delia's  heart,  that  fht 
miftook  his  artful  declaration  forfincerity,  and  (he, 
at  length,  implicitly  yielded  to  his  moft  fanguine 
wifhcs.  • 

The  borough  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  one 
of  the  members,  juit  as  Claudio  had  attained  bis 
twenty-firft  year.  Old  fquare  toes  immediately 
put  him  in  nomination,  and  as  he  was  of  the  mini* 
fterial  party,  little  canvafling  was  requifite.  He 
was  returned  and  chaired  in  the  twinkling  erf  an 
eye. 

Delia  now  thought  (he  (hould  be  completely 
happy;  for,  notwithltanding  Ihe  had  yielded  every 
thing  but  her  hand,  for  he  had  long  been  in  pot 
feffion  of  her  heart,  (he  imagined  fhe  ftill  had  fiioh 
tfn  afcendency  over  Claudio,  that  as  there  was 
no  remaining  obftacle  to  their  marriage,  (his  fatbe): 
batving  lately  departed  this  life,  and  whofe  confent, 
the  artful  fpoilcr  had  infinuated  wa^  the  fole  caufc 
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of  their  not  having  yet  repaired  to  th^  teffi^le  of 
Hymen)  a  hint  alone  would  be  fufficicntta^accottiv 
pliih  all  her  wi(hes.  But  in  this  opinioQ  ihk  wA 
egregioufly  miftaken. 

Her  hints  were  all  thrown  away,  and  even  her 
pofitive  folicitations  were  of  no  avail.  She  liter- 
ally ftooped  to  conquer,  but  in  vain-.  .  Claudia 
finding  Delia  too  preffing  in  her  matrimonial  pur- 
fuit,  feldom  vifited  her,  and  even  neglefted  thofe 
appointments  he  made  with  her,  when  he  could 
not  avoid  fixing  them.  He  had  agreed  to  an  in- 
interview  at  an  adjacent  farm  houfe,  where  they 
had  frequently  the  moft  agreeable  and  propitious 
Tete  a  Tetes.  But  the  time  was  now  pafled  when 
the  force  of  her  charms  were  in  full  play — befides, 
{he  was  on  the  point  of  being  a  mother,  and  he 
bad  a  new  attachment  in  his  prefent  reigning  fa^ 
vourite  Cordelia,  for  whom  he  was  now  waiting 
iti  confequence  of  a  previous  aflSgnation» 

Delia  guefled  at  her  rival,  and  after  in  Vain  re- 
minding him  of  his  appointment  with  her,  retired, 
and  was  foon  in  ambufli  a  fpeSator  of  a  fcene  that 
caufed  hcr-^dij^ohtion !  She  returned  home,  and 
^was  found  the  next  morning  hanging  in  her  gar- 
ters. Upon  her  toilet  was  found  a  billetconceivcd 
in  the  following  words. 

«  Wretched 
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•^  Wretched — too  wretched  Delia — no  joy-^no 
l^lifs)  np  eomforl  remains  for  thee  in  this  mundane 
fiate!  Heavens,  pardon  the  deed — but  to  thee  I 
hope  to  fly  for  that  lolace,  which  I  ne'er  can  meet 
on  earth. 

.    Alas!  poor  Delia— may  this  ftory  prove  a  let 
fon  to  thy  fex ! 


SIGNS  and  TOKENS. 

IF  you  fee  a  man  and  woman,  with  little  or  no 
occafion,  often  finding  fauh,  and  correfting 
each  other  in  company,  you  may  be  furc  they 
are  hulband  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  lady  iind  gentleman  in  the  fame 
coach,  in  profound  filence, — the  one  looking  out 
at  one  window,  and  the  other  at  the  oppofite  fid^i 
be  afTured  they  mean  no  harm  to  each  other,  but 
are  hufband  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  lady  accidentally  let  fall  a  glpve,  or 
a  handkerchief,  and  a  gentleman  that  is  next  to 
her  tell  her  of  it,  that  fhe  may  herfelf  pick  it  up, 
/€;t  them  down  for  hufband  and  wife. 

If 
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If  you  fee  a  man  and  woman'  walk  in  the  fields, 
at  twenty  yards  diftance,  in  a  dire6l  line ;  and  thii 
man  ftriding  over  a  ftile,  and  ftiH  going  on,  you 
may  fwear  they  are  hufband  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  lady  whofc  beauty  attrads  the  no- 
tice  of  every  perfon  prefent,  except  one  man, 
and  he  fpeaks  to  her  in  a  rough  manner,  and  does 
not  appear  at  all  affefted  by  her  charms,  depend 
upon  it,  they  are  hufband  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  male  and  female  tontinually  thwart- 
ing each  other,  under  the  appellation  of  my  dear, 
my  li/cj  &c.  reft  affurcd  they  are  hufband  and 
Wife. 


New  Interpretation  for  old  Words* 

IN  fpeaking  of  the  epithet  worth,  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  fcoundrel  or  rogue,  as  well  as  an  ho- 
ncft  man — that  is,  if  he  fhould  be  worth  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

Angela  was  once  a  name  for  a  fuperior  order  of 
celeftial  fpirits,  who  executed  the  commands  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;—  it  is  now  a  common  name 
for  a  certain  order  of  inferior  beings,  who  haunt 
the  crowded  fcenes  of  gaiety  and  diffipation. 

The 
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The  adjeftive  Divine,  has  undergone  a  fimilar 
change. 

Devilish —  this  adjeftive  once  fignifying,  or  be- 
longing to  the  Devil,  was  confequently  taken  in 
a  bad  fenfe.  It  is  now  become  a  common  term  of 
approbation —  as,  "  fhe  is  a  devilifh  fine  girl  ;" 
or,  **  he  is  a  devilifh  good  fellow/*  &c. 

i>  i^i»  <ij|i»  <4'»  <^'@*)iC'^*'^^>  *♦*  <♦>  ^^••** 
CURIOUS 

AJ^ECDOTE. 

A  CLERGYMAN,  who  came  to  London  from 
Durham  juft  before  the  winter  theatres  dc- 
fed,  went  the  laft  evening  of  Mrs.  Siddon*s  per- 
formance to  the  play  at  Drury-lane,  and  defired  a 
country  fervant,  who  was  to  come  with  the  carri- 
age  at  a  certain  hour^  to  remain  with  it  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Bow-ftreet,  that  he  might  not  lofe  himfelf 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  town.  The  coachmao 
was  on  the  box,  and  the  lad  continued  inflexibly 
upon  the  fpot^  {landing  with  his  back  againft  one 
of  the  wheels;  while  he  was  in  this  fituation,  a  fel- 
low, who  was  running  very  faft,  came  up  to  him, 
and  a(ked  him  in  a  whifper,  whether  he  was  a 
^  dander  or  a  runner?"  The  boy  hefitated  a  mo- 
ment, but  thinking  it  related  to  the  duty  of  fer- 

vant$ 
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Vants  round  the  theatre,  and  remembering  ^his 
mafter's  orders,  anfwered,  "  a  ftander.'*  '•  Then 
take  care  of  this,"  faid  the  fellow,  putting  a  gold 
watch  with  valuable  appendages  into  bis  hand,  and 
fcampering  away  immediately.  Before  the  boy 
had  recovered  from  his  furprize,  his  mafter  came 
up,  and  commending  his  diligence,  obferved,  that 
he  had  loft  his  watch.*— *^  No,iftr,  here  it  is,'*  faid 
the  lad;  and  on  infpeftion  it  aSually  proved  to  be 
the  very  watch  which  had  been  taken  from  his  maf- 
ter a  few  moments  beforei. 


AN 

OBSERVATION  by  Mr.  POPE. 

THOSE  aerial  ladies  (the  mufes)  juft  difeo-i. 
ver  enough  to  me  of  their  beauties  to  urge 
my  purfuit,  and  draw  me  on  in  a  wandering  maze 
of  thought,  ftill  ift  hopes  (and  only  in  hopes)  of 
attaining  thofe  favours  from  them,  which  they 
confer  on  their  happy  admirers.  We  grafp  fome 
■trtdre  beautiful  idea  in  our  own  brain,  than  bur  ert- 
<deavours  to  cxprefsit  can  fct  to  the  view  of  others; 
and  Hill  do  but  labour  to  fall  fhort  of  our  firft  ima- 
gination Thcr  gay  colouring  which  fancy  gave 
'       :        T  at 
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at  the  firft  tranfient  glance  we  had  of  it,  goes  ofF 
in  the  execution,— Kke  thofe  various  figures  in 
the  gilded  clouds,  which  while  wega^e  longupon^ 
to  feparate  the  parts  of  each  imaginary  image,  the 
whole  faints  before  the  eye;  and  decays  into  con« 
fufion. 


BON  MOT  of  a  SEA  OFFICER. 

A  SEA  OFFICER  who  for  his  courage  in  a 
former  engagement,  where  he  had  loft  his 
leg,  had  been  preferred  to  die  command  of  a  good 
ihip;  in  the  heat  of  the  next  engagement,  a  can--, 
non  ball  took  o£Phis  deputy,  fo  that  be  fell  upon 
the  deck;  a  (eaman  thinking  he  had  been  frefh 
wounded  called  for  the  furgeon;  No,  no,  faid 
the  captain,  the  carpenter  will  do. 


A  GRECIAN 
ANECDOTE. 

THE  Athenians  having  declared  war  againft 
the  Eginites,  on  fooie  very  frivolouapretexty 
marched  out  to  attack  thenr*  A  very  bloody  en^ 
gagemeiK  enfued>  in  which  the  Athenians  were  fo 
totally  defeated^  that  one  man  only  remained  to 

carry 


carry  back  the  intelligence  to  Athens.  This  uiu 
fortunate  man  efcaped  the  enemy  o;ily  to  encoun- 
ter a  more  wretched  fisime  at  home.  The  women 
rendered  defperate  by  the  lofs  of  their  hufbands, 
and  fired  with  indignation  that  the  fole  furvivor 
fhould  dare  to  appear  before  them  with  the  difmal 
relation  of  his  country's  difafter,  fell  upon  the  man 
with  their  pins  and  clafps,  leaving  him  dead  upon 
the  fpot.  The  magiftrates  of  Athens  (hocked  at 
their  cruelty,  in  order  to  punifli  the  womeii  with 
the  mod  flagrant  difgrace,  made  a  law  to  oblige 
them,  from  that  period,  to  drefs  after  the  mode  of 
the  Jonians,''  thereby  depriving  them  of  -any  ad- 
vantage from  thofe  things,  of  which  they  had 
made  fuch  an  ill  ufe. 


T  %  THE 
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THE 

USEFULNESS  of  ADVICE, 

THE 

DANGER  of  HABITS. 

THE 

J^ECESSITY  of  REVIEWING  LIFE, 

NO  weaknefs  of  the  human  iriind  has  mor^ 
frequently  incurred  animadverfion,  than  th? 
negligence  with  which  men  overlook  their  own 
faults,  However  flagrant,  and  the  cafinefs  with 
which  they  pardon'  them,  however  frequently  re- 
peated. 

It  feems  generally  believed,  that,  as  the  eye 
cannot  fee  itfelf,  the  mind  has  no  faculties  by 
vsrhich  it  can  contemplate  its  own  ftate,  and  tha( 
therefore  we  have  not  means  of  becoming  acquain- 
ted with  our  real  charSClers;  an  opinion  which, 
like  innumerable  other  ppftulates,an  enquirer  finds 
himfelf  inclined  to  admit  upon  very  little  evi- 
dence, becaule  it  affords  a  ready  folution  of  many 
difficulties.  It  will  explain  why  the  greatefl  abili- 
ties  frequently  fail  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  who  pofTefs  them;  why  thofe  who  can  dif- 
tinguifh  with  the  utmoft  nicety  the  boundaries  of 

vice 
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vice  and  virtue,  fufFer  them  to  be  confounded  in 
their  own  conduQ: ;  why  the  aSive  and  vigilant 
refign  their  affairs  implicitly  to  the  management 
of  others;  and  why  the  cautious  and  fearful  make 
hourly  approaches  towards  ruin,  without  one  figh 
of  folicitude  or  ftruggle  for  efcape. 

When  a  pofition  teems  thus  with  commodious 
confequences,  who,  can  without  regret  confef$it  to 
be  falfe  ?  Yet  it  is  certain  that  declaimers  have  in- 
dulged a  difpofition  to  defcribe  the  dominion  of 
the  palTions  as  extended  beyond  the  limits  that 
nature  affigned*  Self-loye  is  often  rather  arro- 
gant than  mind;  it  does  not  hide,  our  faults  from 
oiirfelves,  but  perfuades  us  that  they  efcape  the 
notice  of  others,  and  difpofcs  us  to  refent  cenfures 
left  we  fliould  confefs  them  to  be  juft.  We  are 
fecretly  confcious  of  defefts  and  vices  which  we 
hope  to  conceal  from  the  public  eye,  and  pleafe 
Qurfelves  with  innumerable  impoftures,  by  which^ 
jn  reality,  nobody  is  deceived. 

'  In  proof  of  the  dimnefs  of  our  internal  fight, 
or  the  general  inability  of  man  to  determine  right- 
ly concerning  his  own  charafter,  it  is  common  to 
urge  the  fuccefs  of  the  moft  abfurd  and  incredible 
flattery,  and  the  refentment  always  raifed  by  ad- 
vice, however  foft,  benevolent,  and  reafonable. 
But  flattery,  if  its  operation  be  nearly  examined, 

will 
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will  be  found  to  owe  its  acceptance^  not  to  our  ig« 
noraqce  but  knowledge  of  our  failures^  and  to  de« 
light  us  rather  as  it  confoles  our  wants  Uian  dif- 
plays  our  pofleflions.  He  that  ihall  i'olicit  the  fa« 
VQur  of  his  patron  by  praifing  him  for  qualities 
which  he  can  find  in  himfelf,  will  be  defeated  by 
the  more  daring  panegyrift  who  enriches  him  with 
adfcititious  excellence.  Juft  praife  is  only  a  debt,^ 
but  flattery  is  a  prefent.  The  acknowledgment  of 
thofe  virtues  on  which  confcience  congratulate  us 
is  a  tribute  that  we  can  at  any  time  exaft  with  con- 
fidence;  but  the  celebration  of  thofe  which  we 
only  feign^  or  defire  without  any  vigorous  esidea- 
vours  to  attain  them,  is  received  as  a  confeffion  of 
fovereignty  oyer  regions  never  conquered,  as  a  f*^- 
vourable  decifion  of  difputable  claims,  and  is  more 
welcome  as  it  is  more  gratuitous. 

Advice  is  offeniive,  not  becaufe  it  lays  us  open 
to  unexpefted  regret,  or  convids  us  of  any  fauU 
which  had  efcaped  our  notice,  but  becaufe  it  lhew$ 
us  that  we  are  known  to  others,  as  well  as  to  our* 
felves;  and  the  officious  monitor  is  perfecuted  with 
hatred^  not  becaufe  his  accufation  is  falfe,  but  be- 
caufe he  aflumes  that  fuperiority  which  we  are  not 
willing  to  grant  him,  and  has  dared  to  dete&  what 
we  defired  to  concea.1. 

For 
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For  this  reafon  advice  is  commonly  ine(Fe£tual. 
If  thofe  who  follow  the  call  of  their  defires  without 
enquiry  whither  their  going  had  deviated  ignorant- 
ly  from  the  paths  of  wifdom  and  were  rufliing 
upon  the  dangers  unforfeen,  they  would  readily 
liften  to  information  that  recalls  them  from  their 
errors,  and  catch  the  firft  alarm  by  which  deftruc- 
tion  or  infamy  is  denounced. 

Few  that  wander  in  the  wrong  way  miftake  it 
for  the  right;  they  only  find  it  more  fmooth  and 
flowery)  and  indulge  their  own  choice  rather  than 
approve  it :  therefore  few  are  perfuaded  to  quit 
it  by  admonition  or  reprgof,  fince  it  impreffes  no 
new  convidion^  nor  confers  any  powers  of  a£lion 
or  refiftance.  He  that  is  gravely  informed  how 
foon  profufion  will  annihilate  his  fortune,  hears 
with  litde  advantage  what  he  knew  before,  and 
catches  at  the  next  occafion  of  expence,  becaufe 
advice  has  no  force  to  fupprefs  his  vanity.  He 
that  is  told  how  certainly  intemperance  will  hurry 
him  to  the  grave»  runs  with  his  ufual  fpeed  to 
a  new  courfe  of  luxury^  becaufe  his  reafon  is  not 
invigorated  nor  his  appetite  weakened. 

The  mifchief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  perfuades 
any  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  but  that  it  fup- 
prefles  the  influence  of  honeft  ambition,  by  raifing 

an 
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an  opinion  that  honour  may  be  gained  without  the' 
toil  of  merit;  and  the  benefit  of  advice  arifes  com- 
monly not  from  any  new  light  imparted  to  the 
mind,  but  from  the  difcovery  which  it  affords  ot 
the  public  fuffrages.  He  that  could  withftand  con- 
fcience  is  frighted  at  infamy,  and  fhame  pevails 
when  reafon  was  defeated. 

As  we  all  know  our  faults  and  know  them  com- 
monly with,  many  aggravations  which  human  per- 
fpicacity  cannot  difcover,  there  is  perhaps,  no 
liian,  however  liardened  by  impudence  or  diffipated 
by  levity,  fheltered  by  hypocrify,  or  blafted  by 
difgrace,  who  dees  not  intend  fome  time  to  re- 
view his  conduQ,  and  to  regulate  the  remainder 
of  his  life  by  the  Ijaws  of  virtue.  New,  temptations 
indeed  attack  him,  new  invitations  are  offered  by 
pfeafure  and  intereft,  and  the  hour  of  reformatio!! 
is  always  delayed ;  every  delay  gives  vice  another 
opportunity  of  fortifying  itfelf  by  habit;  and  th6 
change  of  manners,  though  fincercly  intended 
and  rationally  planned,  is  referred  to  tHe  time 
wh^ri  fome  craving  pafTion  fhall  be  folly  gratified, 
or  fome  powerful  allurement  ceafe  its  importunity. 

Thus  procraftination  is  accumulated  on  procraf- 
tination,  and  one  impediment  fucceeds  another, 
till  age  (hatters  our  refolutionj  or  death  intercepts 

the 
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the  proje£is  of  amendment.  Such  is  of^  the  end 
of  falutary  purpofes,  after  they  haye  long  delighu 
ed  the  imagination,  and  appeafed  that  difquiet 
which  every  mind  feels  from  known  mifcondudii 
when  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by  bufinefs  pr 
bypleafure^ 

Nothing  furely  Can  be  more  ilriwohhy  of  H 
reafonable  nature,  than  to  continue  in  a  date  fo 
oppofite  to  real  happinefs^  as  that  all  the  peace  of 
fblitudej  and  felicity  of  meditation,  muft  arife 
frotti  refolution  of  forfaking  it*  Yet  the  world 
will  often  afford  exatnples  of  men^  who  pafs 
months  and  years  in  a  continual  war  with  their 
own  convldions,  and  are  daily  dragged  by  habits 
or  betrayed  by  paflion,  into  praftifes  which  they 
clofed  and  opened  their  eyes  with  purpofe  to 
avoid;  purpofes  which,  though  fettled  on  convic« 
tion,  the  firft  impulfe  of  momentary  defire  totally 
overthrows. 

Theinfluence  ofcuftoiii  is  indeed  fuchthatto 
conquer  it  will  require  the  utmoft  efforts  of  for- 
titude and  virtue ;  nor  can  I  think  any  man  more 
worthy  of  veneration  and  renown,  than  thofe  who 
have  burft  the  Ihackles  of  habitual  vice.  This 
vidory  however  has  different  degrees  of  glory  as 
t)f difficulty;  it  is  more  heroic  as  the  objects  of 

U  guilty 
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guilty  gratification  are  more  familiar.  He  that 
from  experience  of  the  folly  of  ambition  refigns 
bis  offices^  may  fet  himfelf  free  at  once  from 
temptation  to  fquander  his  life  in  courts,  becaufe 
he  cannot  regain  his  former  ftation.  He  who  is 
enflaved  by  an  amorous  paifion,  may  quit  his 
tyrant  in  difguft,  and  abfence  will,  without  the 
help  of  reafon,  overcome  by  degrees  the  dcfire  of 
returning.  But  tbofe  appetites  to  which  every 
place  affords  their  proper  obje3s^  and  which  re- 
quires no  preparatory  meafures  or  gradual  ad* 
vances^  are  more  tenacioufly  adhefive ;  the  wifii 
Is  fo  near  the  enjoyment,  that  compliance  often 
precedes  confideration,  and  before  the  powers  of 
reafon  can  be  fummoned^  the  time  for  employing 
them  is  pafl. 

Indolence  is  therefore  one  of  the  vices  from 
which  thofe  whom  it  once  infe&s  are  feldom  re- 
formed. Every  other  fpecies  of  luxury  operates 
upon  fome  appetite  that  is  quickly  fatiated,  and 
requires  fome  concurrence  of  art  or  accident 
which  every  place  will  not  fupply;  but  the  defire 
of  eafe  a£ls  equally  at  all  hours,  and  the  longer 
it  is  indulged  is  the  pnoife  increafed.  To  do  no- 
thing is  in  every  man*s  power;  we  can  never  want 
an  opportunity  of  omitting  duties.  The  lafpe  to 
indolence  is  foft  and  imperceptible  becaufe  it  is 

only 
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jonly  a  mere  ceflation  of  adiviey;  but  the  return 
to  diligence  is  difficulty  becaufe  it  implies  a  change 
from  reft  to  motion^  from  privation  to  reality*  - 

Of  this  vice,  as  of  all  others,  every  man  who 
indulges  it  is  confcious;  we  all  know  pur  own 
ftate,  if  we  could  be  induced  to  confider  it;  and 
it  mi^ht  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  the  conqueft  of  all 
thefe  enfnarers  of  the  mind^  if  at  certain  ftated  days 
life  was  reviewed.  Many  things  neceflary  are  o- 
mitted,  becaufe  we  vainly  imagine  that  they  may 
be  always  performed;  and  what  cannot  be  done 
without  pain  will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if  the  time 
of  doing  it  be  left  unfettled.  No  corruption  is 
great  but  by  long  negligence^  which  can  fcarcely 
prevail  in  a  mind  regularly  &  frequently  awakened 
by  periodical  remorfe.  He  that  thus  breaks  his 
life  into  parts»  will  find  in  bimfelf  a  defir^  to  dif- 
Unguifih  every  ftage  of  his  exiftence  by  fome  im^ 
provement,  and  delight  himfelf  with  the  approach 
of  the  day  of  recolleSion,  as  of  the  time  which  i3 
to  begin  a  new  feries  of  virtue  and  felicity. 


U  » 
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Dissertation  upon  taste. 

TASTE  cqnfidered  only  as  a  fenfation  i% 
purely  arbitn^ry,  that  is  to  fay^  every  one 
has  a  right  to  boaft  of  his  own,  an4  to  give  it  the 
preference  to  that  of  others.  This  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove ;  but  without  entering  upon  thi^ 
vague  difqui^tion,  |  {ball  confine  myfelf  to  a  fpU 
litu^l,  a  tnataphyfical  tafte ;  as  I  am  of  opinioi^ 
that  the^e  muft  neceflarily  \>e  one  that  is  invaria^*' 
ble  and  immutable,  yidependent  of  place^  time^ 
age,  o^  country ;  in  a  word^  alike  in  all  men,  as  it 
can  have  no  other  bafii^.  than  truths  which  nevet 
varies,  and  which  unites  in  every  thing,  under  the 
fame  idea,  every  niind  thsit  it  enlightens.  Taftq 
inay  be  defined,  an  idea  of  truth  qhiVerfally  recei'l 
yed,  and  thoroughly  underftood  upon  every  thuig 
pf  which  we  form  a  judgement :  therefore  to  haye 
$,  good  tafte,  is  to  eftithate  dr  critieife  fentimen- 
^lly,  and  by  an  implicit  judgment  of  the  ihihd^ 
what  reafon  eftimates  and  appreoiates,  after  having 
duly  examined  it« 

This  fenfible  idea  ftoulrf  not  be  too  much,  o? 
^oo  little  extended;  for  when  it  fwerves  from  pre- 
cifion,  tafte  become^  defeftivc*     So  that  all  who 
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p^ffat  truth,  flioiuld  perceive  it  in  the  fame  light; 
perfe6iion  having  but  a  fingle  appearance,  an^i 
confidered  every  way,  has  but  one  face. 

The  exiftehce  of  a  fovereign  truth  befng  admit- 
ted, it  muft,  when  confulied,  equally  enlighten  rea- 
toh>  whofe  effcnce  is  the  fame  in  all  men.  The 
foul  of  an  European  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that 
of  a  Chinefe;  and  thofe  of  the  firft  ages  were  not 
of  a,  different  fpecies  from  thofe  of  our  times^  If 
their  external  operations  are  not  the  fame,  if  thejr 
judgments  differ  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  this  isi  no 
juftification  of  the  difference  in  either  refpeft :  for 
if  there  be  but  one  trutB  to  enlighten  reafon,  all 
thofe  who  do  not  confult  it,  and  who  are  not  en- 
lightened by  itj  are  in  darknefs:  fo  that  we  in  vain 
have  recourfe  to  ancient  or  modern  manners,  to 
^uthorife  a  djverfity  of  tafles;  we  mufl  ever  recur 
fo  the  elTence  of  reafon  in  its  primitive  inflitution* 

Shall  we  fay  that  fuch  a  work  was  good  at  that 
time,  but  is  no  longer  fo;  good  for  men  of  a  pe- 
culiar call}  or  country,  but  not  for  others*^  This 
is  mere  fophiftry.  Goodnefs  in  an  objed  is  aa 
independent  and  permanent  truth ;  wherefore  the 
judgnaent  pronounced  upon  it  dejpends  neither 
upon  times,  nations,  or  genius :  no  other  conclu- 
^pn  can  b^  drawn  from  the  contrary  opinions  of 

men 
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men  with  refped  to  the  qualifieation  of  ohjtQs^ 
but  that  fome  judge  well,  and  others  ill. 

Every  objeft  that  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind  has 
truth  that  charaderifes  it»  and  conftitutes  it  good 
or  bad,  perfeCt  or  imperfefi,  agreeable .  or  dif- 
agreeable;  the  more  truth  there  is  in  this  objed, 
the  more  fatisfa&ion  is  derived  from  it  by  the  man 
of  real  tafte* 

To  difcover  with  precifion  this  truth^  and  con- 
fequently  feel  its  impreffion,  is  to  have  tafte* 
But  to  judge  of  it  by  its  perfonal  difpofitions,  by 
the  opinions  of  others^  by  popular  prejudice,  this 
is  being  deftitute  of  tafte,  or  at  lead,  haying  no 
other  than  a  bad  tafte  :  fo  that  neither  the  peculiar 
manners  of  a  nation,  nor  the  various  agitated 
paffions,  nor  ancient  opinipns  nor  charms  of  no- 
velty, nor  the  illufions  of  fafhion,  nor  other  vulgar 
prejudices,  ought  to  impofe  or  determine  the 
judgment  when  the  obje6tis  the  formation  of  tafte. 

We  muft  feek  for  this  truth,  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking,  in  the  very  eflence  of  the  obje^  in  its 
relations  and  its  ends;  that  is  to  fay,  examine  whe- 
ther it  is  really  in  itfelf  what  it  Ihould  be,  and  if  it 
fulfils  its  deftination  and  connexions:  I  fay  really; 
for,  once  more,  tafte  is,  regulated  upon  thefe  marks 
of  truth,  more  or  lefs  evinced;  otherwife  it  would 

not 
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pot  be  certain;  judgmeDts  would  be  formed  upon 
opinion,  paffion,  and  the  ptber  impoftors  of  error  i 
and  we  fhould  not  trace  that  truth  which  we  are 
defir6us  of  being  acquainted  with. 

It  is  an  invariable  maxim^  that  we  may  find  fal* 
fity  in  every  thing;  in  fentiments,  manners,  cha* 
ra£lers,  produ£lions  of  genius,  the  choice  of  diver* 
fions,  the  conftrudion  of  buildings,  the  aifortment 
of  furniture,  or  drefs,  in  politenefs  and  gallantry^ 
and  in  a  thoufand  things,  the  enumeration  of 
Which  would  be  tedious.  In  refpeft  to  all  thefe^ 
there  is  nothing  (b  eaify  as  being  miftaken;  and 
giving  proofs  of  a  very  b^d  tafte,  if  wehave  riot 
juft  ideas,  which  depi£i  the  definition  of  obje6b9 
and  their  defign. 

They  may  at  firft  be  all  reduced  under  one 
genetal  definition^  in  ranging  oq  one  fide  all  the 
works  of  nature,  and  on  the  other  all  thofe  of  art. 
jte  they  of  whatever  kind,  a  knowledge  fliould  be 
obtained  of  their  eflence  and  end,  in  order  to 
difcover  the  truth  which  charaftcrifes  them.  [This 
is  the  only  means  of  forming  a  tafte  upon  what 
nature  prefents  to  our  vifual  faculties,  and  upon 
what  the  human  mind  can  produce,  either  with 
refpeft  to  arts  or  fciences.  This  rule  comprifQt . 
«very  thing,  and  we  have  no  other  by  ^^ixdl  \Pe 
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ean  difcover  the  true  impreffion  which  things 
fhould  make  upon  a  man  of  real  tafte. 

But  as  the  objeQs  are  not  fufficiently  fpec]ficd 
by  this  divifion,  we  fhall  extinguiOi  them  uiider 
feveral  clafles^  which  comprife  almoft  the  wbole^ 
at  lead  thofe  that  are"  worthy  of  attention.  '  . 

I  call  thofe  works  of  nature,  which  ure  ptodu^i 
cpd  by  the  Creator^  and  remain  t%  they  cane  firote 
his  hands.  Accordmg  to  the  i:ommon  optnton^ 
there  are  three  different  kind3>  n^mely^intdligent^ 
feniible,  and  inanimate.  W«  are  noi-fAlpWedf  as 
he  has  judged  them  fitting,  and  niiiA  pwd  tsstt 
hnum^  to  analisie  their  perfedion^  or  whether 
they  might  have  been  carried  to  a  fliil  greater 
heighth. 

They  are  ea<?b  fettled  according  tQ.  .the  lawiof 
infinite  wifdom,  which  allow  our  %ecnUliofl^  no 
other  liberty  than  that  pf  admiration.  '  NevertlM^* 
lefs,  the  prodigious  diverfity  ^f  thefe  beings  iuf'^ 
nilhes  our  tafte  a  fufficient  field  to  exeri  itfelf  ini 
for  creatures  having  various  degrees  of  perfe&ion^ 
Subordination,  and  dependency,  and  cormexions 
niore  or  lefs  intimate  with  man^  they  rnuft  com- 
fBUnicate  to  his  foul  a  feale  of  preferettce^  ^wiiere- 
by  their  raidks  are  in  his  efteem  regulated.  Now 
ikft  making  a  juft  diftin£iion  between  obje£ts  ca- 
pable 
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*ptfb1c  of  excrcifing  in  our  hearts  a  variety  of  fen- 
ttments  proportioned  to  each  in  particular^  is^ 
doubtlefs^  having  tafte ;  as  it  is^  certainly,  being 
divefted  of  it,  to  confound  them  without  diftinc-* 
lively  appreciating  them,  without  comparing  them, 
and  without  efteeming  them,  according  to  their 
precife  value:  for  tafte  is  not  a  mere  fpeculative 
idea,  but  a  fenlible  one,  which  ihakes  ati  impref- 
fion  upon  the  heart. 

We  may  go  ftill  farther  with  refpeflt  to  man, 

who  is,  as  we  may  fay,  the  matter  piece  of  the  ©I- 

.  vine  Architeft.     It  is  true,  that  his  authorhaving 

^determined  his  effence  and  his  principal  end,  we 

ure  forbid  to  judge  of  them,  or  to  find  any  defe£l 

in  them.     But  as  man  is  a  fi^ee  being,  and  as  he 

in  fome  meafure  direfts  his  own  operation,  he 

'-^xpofes  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  others  when  he 

'^fls,  and  he  enables  them  to  apply  their  tafte  to 

'  the  appearance  of  his  anions, — his  difcourfe  arid 

'  his  thoughts. 

With  refpefi  to  works  of  art,  if  it  be  neceffary 
r\o  fttbdivide  them,  in  order  to  examine  how  many 
^different  ways  they  may  be  fubjefl:  to  the  lights 
-  ctf  jjudicious  criticifm,  this  would  carry  us  almoft 
-to  infiHity.  We  fhall^x  upon  fome,  which  we 
.  Ihall  analize  as  occsifion  may  offer,  in  order  to 
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ikew  that  there  can  be  no  juft  tafte  which  is  not 
,fi(>upded  upon  the  idea  of  truth,  and  to  point  out 
the  means  of  difcovering  it. 

If  men  of  another  period,  or  another  nation, 
have  a  different  tafte  from  ourfelves,  this  neither 

.  juftifies  nor  condemns  ours  or  theirs.  They  (hould 
bpth  blend  in  all  their  produ£lions  of  arts  and  fci-^ 
ences  fuch  rays  of  truth  as  are  capable  of  expref- 
fing  nature,  and  the  defign  of  fuch  works  as  they 

^ar^^engagedin,  and  fuch  objeds  as  they  propofe 

.defcribing;  this  neither  depreciates  nor  heightens 
the,  value  of  the  tafte  of  either.     Every  thing 

'  IhoiiVi  be  decided  in  favour  of  truth,  that  is  to  (sly, 
by  thofe  who  have  been  led  by  it,  and  whofe  rea^- 
fon  is  thereby  enlightened. 

.   In  other  refpefls  this  ftudy   requires  no  deeqp 

jlifquifitions   or  meditations;  it  is  inftantancoufly 

determined  by  a  judicious  per fon,  noi  only   with 

regard  to  fimple  objefts,  but  thofe   that  are  the 

moft  complex.     Philofophy  points  out  to  us  how 

many  ideas  muft  neceflarily  be  combined  in  an  in- 

jftant,   to  judge  only  of  the  quality,  the  diftance, 

and  fituation  of  a  tree  we  perceive  in  the  middle 

'  of  an  open  country :  the  mind,  neverthejiefs,  per- 

.  forms  all  this,  without  perceiving  that  it  thinks* 

,  And  it  i^  the  fame  with  refpe6l  to  the  manner  in 

•;     '  y.  which 
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which  an  obje6l  promps  our  tafte.     If  many  h^Ve 
not  fucceeded  after  repeated  endeavoursy  this  ia, 
no.defed;  in  the  rule^  but  in  their  penetration;  and^ 
no  other  conclufion  can  be  drawn,  than  that  they; 
arc  perfons  who  have  no  propenfity  to  tafte.     It 
is  fcarce  poflible  to  communicate  it  to  thofe  who 
hive  no  difpofition  for  it :  the  maxims  we  propofe 
will  not  work  this  miracle;  they  only  point  out 
thofe  who  are  poffefled  of  tafte,  and  fet  fonh  the^ 
means  of  obtaining  it  to  thofe  who  are  fufccptible 
of  it. 

We  feldom  fail  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the^ 
^0ence  of  objefts.  If  we  are  more  eafily  deceived 
vith  refpefl;  to  the  knowledge  of  their  end,  it  is 
for  want  of  recoUcQing  that  they  have  all  one  ge- 
neral defign,  which  is  the  pleafilre  and  ufe  of  man. 
Man  himfelf,  befides  the  end  which  is  peculiar  to. 
him,  hath  this  one  alfo  in  common  with  the  reft 
of  creatures,  as  far  as  the  commerce  of  the  world 
and  fociety  fubjeft  him  to  conneQiorts  with  the 
human  race.  But  as  it  is  neccffary,  in  order  to 
fettle  this  propofition  upon  a  folid  bafis,  to  define 
all  the  terms,  we  muft  recolle£l  what  is  the  nature 
of  man,  in  order  to  know  what  we  are  to  under- 
fiand  by  the  pleafure  and  utility  that  is  neceflary 
for  him.  Man  is  an  intelligent  and  mortal  being: 
urberefojre  his  pleafure  and  utility  ihould  be  coo- 
;  X  2  nefted 
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TttOx^  i^ich  t6e  n^tute  of  his  beiti^.  It  is  theht^ 
fere  n^ceflkr^  to  enquire  in  trliat  nianiier  this  coik. 
formicy  h  foond  in  2^  tbe  obje^  which  wer 
examiite. 

It  may  perhaps,  be  faid  the  tendency  of  this 
reafoning  is  eafily  difcovered;  and  that  to  fupport 
finular  definitions,  is  overthrowing  many  ideas*. 
But  what  other  method  is  to  be  purfued,  if  we  ara^. 
willing  to  be  difabufed,  and  lay  afide  tbe  cuftom 
ofjudgingamifs?  We  ftiall  have  occafion  for  va- 
rious examples  to  apply  thofe  principles  which  wc 
have  eftablifhed. 

The  works  of  nature,  befides  the  end  which  wfe 
have  attributed  to  them,  namely,  the  pleafure  ah^ 
ufe  of  mankind,  have  all  of  them  one  more,  which 
is  to  ferve  in  the  glorification  of  their  author. 
We  fliall  not  confider  them  hete  in  this  point  ot 
view;  wefuppofe  that  they  have  obtained  this  fu- 
perior  defti nation,  and  we  confine  ourfelves  folely 
to  the  confideration  of  them  as  defigned  for  the 
ufe  of  man. 

We  muft,  according  to  this  idea,  as  we  Kavfe 
already  faid,  give  them  a  proper  rank  in  our  ef- 
tecm:  but  in  order  to  obferve  the  juft  dfcgrfee  ^of 
their  merit,  we  fliould  not  feek  for  it  in  the  imiiie* 
diate  conneftion  they  have  with  Oiir  pleafciris  and' 

perfonal 


ptf fonal  ^dvantagQ»{  but  in  the  influence  whic)l; 
tbey  havi6  upon  the  common  good  of  all  mankind^r 
and  the  fli^re  they  have  in  the  ornament  and  har*; 
XBony  of  the  whole  world. 

Thus  the  fun  appears  to  us  more  eftiraable  than 
a  liower,  a  field  covered  with  a  plenteous  crop 
mote  liable  to  excite  gratitude,  than  a  ihrub  iii  a: 
gtfrdeil.  It  is  the  fame  with  refped:  to  the  other 
drcaturesi-compared  with  one  another,  and  accords 
iflg  to  their  various  Ufes. 

But  as,  according  to  the  works  of  nature,  man 
forms  a  feparate  order,  let  us  confider  how  w« 
muft  judge  with  difcernment  of  his  figure  or  his 
humour,  his  genius  or  hisprojefts.  Suppofe  then. 
we  are  to  form  our  tafte  upon  the  charaSer  of  a 
mind*  If  we  at  firft  ftudy  its  effence  and  end,  we 
jhall  difcover  immediately,  according  to  our  prinr 
ciples,  that  it  is  an  intelligence  fuperior  to  the  fen- 
fes,  which,  by  its  deftination,  fhould  contribute  to 
a  happinefs  worthy  of  it  as  well  as  that  of  others,. 
We  will  afterwards  apply  to  this  truth  which  we 
have  difcovered,  the  talents  and  qualities  of  this 
inind;  and  as  far  as  thefe  talents  and  qualities  ex* 
prefs  the  marks  of  truth,  in  the  fame  degree  fhould; 
the  objed;  infpire  efteem,  and  make  an  impref&on, 
^|>Qn  a.  man  of  good  tafte*  For  it  is  not  fufficienl^ 
,  that 
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tliat  we  find  in  this  mind,  extent^  penetration,  ri- 
iiacuy,  and  joyoufnefs;  he  fhoiild  examine  wbe^ 
tber  tbefe  qualities^  eftimable  in  themfelves,  are^ 
aduated  for  the  defign  of  the  fubjeftin  which  they, 
arcf  placed. 

'  Now,  I  maintain,  that  all  men  fhould  univer- 
fally  think  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  chara6ier 
of  that  man  whom  we  examine ;  and  that  the  di* 
Tcrfity  of  taftes,  if  there  be  fuch,  is  accounted' 
for  only  by  the  greater  or  lefs  conformity  whicfc* 
thofe  who  examine  them  find  by  their  prejudices 
and  other  perfonal  difpoCtionj.  It  is  proper  to 
obferve  that  this  manner  of  examining  objefts,' 
which  appear  dry  and  little  inlerefting,  does  n6l 
prevent  our  feeling  all  that  is  agreeable  in  them* 
At  the  fight  of  a  work  of  nature  or  of  art,  we  are 
at  liberty  to  touch  upon  what  is  agreeable  &  plea- 
fant,  provided  we  eftimate  it  only  at  its  proper  va- 
lue ;  that  in  thefe  emotions  of  pleafure  we  pre- 
ferve  an  idea  of  truth,  and  that  the  fpeculative 
principles  conftantly  reign  over  the  mind. 

The  qualities  of  an  objeft,  however  badly  fuit-^ 
cd  to  their  deftination,  may  by  furprize  infpire 
agreeable  fentiments,  which  no  way  affeft  manV 
difcernment^  unlefs  thefe  fentiments  are  procured 
fey  an  idea  that  ts  more  advantageous  than  that 

which 
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which  feems  to  caufe  them.  We  (hould  be  igno-. 
rftntof  the  human  heart  to  believe  that  we  can  be 
diverted  at  a  thing  we  do  not  regard. 

A  man  who  holds  a  frivolous  diverfion  in  no 
kind  of  efteem,  and  who  neverthelefs  feems  pleaf- 
ed  with  it,  though  he  be  acquainted  with  its  vani« 
ty,  has  not  a  lefs  refined  tafte,  whilft  he  continues 
to  form  a  proper  judgment.  But  if  he  once  con-- 
fidered  this  diver&on  as  fomething  very  elegant^ 
and  be  defpifed  thoie  who  did  not  partake  of  it, 
condemning  their  tafte  upon  this  account,  he 
would  himfelf  have  a  very  bad  one,  as  from  this 
moment  he  would  in  this  refpe6i  no  longer  enter- 
tain an  idea  of  truth :  wherefore  his  amufement 
-which  vitiated  bis  tafte  would  not  arife  from  joy^ 
bat  from  the  falfe  idea  be  conceived  of  it.  With 
reffHcS  to  thofe  things  whereupon  the  tafte  is  ex- 
teroalLy  exprefifed,  we  may  through  politenefs  con- 
form to  thpfe  culloms  eftabliftied  by  reafonable 
peopleof  our  time  and  country,  refcrving  this  right 
.of  judging  ourfelves  according  to  the  ideas  of 
.  truth.  J^ut  a  man  fl^ould  never  run  direfily  couh* 
terto  the  opinions  generally  received,-  though 
they  may  be  bad :  people  are  nettled  when  even 
.  tbc^ir  pirejudice  are  not  treated  with  fome  kind  of 
.  ni^&;  smdupon  thefe  occafions  nothing  is  mote 
omfiftem'witb  gdQd  tiifte  than  politenefs.     . 

Moreover, 
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Moreover,  there  is  much  difference  betwe^  a 
man  who  is  prdjadiced  by  a  fudden  natural  hn- 
preffion  and  one  who  feels  it,  knowing  the  cao(e, 
and  with  an  enlightened  tafte.  The  one  blindly 
purfues  his  difpoEtion,  by  which  liis  intelleas  are 
often  duped;  a  flave  to  his  prejudices  and  yorffar 
opinions,  he  is  driven  in  the  ftream  ofthefe  fo- 
reign im'pulfions  :  whilft  the  other,  who  enjoys  the 
privileges  of  reafon,  and  whofe  fentiments'  cannot 
1)e  mifguided,  as  founded  in  truth,  either  leaves 
or  purfues  what  affefitshiip,  etleems  it  onTji^  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  and  is  not  driven  to  the  mame 
of  receding  from  the  admiration  of  what  was  hot 
'defervingofit. 


It  were  needlefs  to  objcft  that  perfons  afiiex- 
cetlent  tafte  often  entertain  a  liking  i  for  ihuigs 
without  knowing  what  it  is  that  reconunendbtipem. 
i  acknowledge  that  the  reafonsare  not  always  dif- 
'Covered  why  fome  particular  objeds  pteafeus; 
wherefore  I  at  firft  defined  a  good  tafte  to  b^  fl|n 
hnplicit  judgment,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  in  a|i  en- 
lightened mind  a  knowledge  indepeh<dent- <]lf  re- 
fiedion,  a  determination  without  inveftigation; 
and  if  we  confider  whence  arifes  our  afFeSion 
more  for  one  fentiment  than  another,  put  'jiidg« 
ment  and  reflexion  conftantly  trace  the  ^ue. 
Every  man  who  is  incapable  <9f:.affigmtig  aoaufe 

for 
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for  his  taftc,  is  abfolutely  unable  to  have  a  good 
one. 

•     It  is  neceflary  to  have  a  perfeft  tafte,  not  only 
toformajuft  idea  of  every  thing,  but  alfo  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  idea  that  is  formed  of  it  by 
others.     Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  perceive  it; 
.for  the  different  icnpreffions  that  objects  make  up- 
on us  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds  of  feiitimenis^ 
efteem^  indifference^   and   contempt.     Tafte  de- 
<lare8  for  one  of  thefe  three,  without  a  formal  dc- 
Coition  qualified  with  the  objeQ  in  queftion.  This 
'in  a  flory  told  by  a  perfon^  we  find  if  the  tone  of 
^miration,  which  be  [gives  it  agrees  or  not  with 

-  -the  fiibjeft  treated  of;  if  bis   ferious  or  jocular 

-  ftile  deftroy  or  confirm  the  ideas  that  lauft  be 
framed  of  it;  this  ufually  fuffiees  to  penetrate  into 

^the  difcernmentof  :an  infinite  number  of  perfons^ 
"afid  from  this  maxim  an  inference  might  bedrawfi^ 
vhich  would  eafily  prove  it.    . 

Tafle  is  liable  to  many  errors,  againft  which  we 
fiiojald  be  ypon  our  guard.  I.  The  agreement  of 
\0t5cas  with  our  natural  difpofiiions,  inevitably 
"form  in  us  a  phyfical  prepoffeffion.  II.  The  iri- 
.  terefts  of  felf^love,  either  contradifled  or  flatteWd 
ohy  a^-obje^  prevail  over  us^  and  determine  the 
•JHidpij^^.  5^  :pa.f$:  i}ppn  it.  III.  The  J^^afl:  rp- 
f  ,      *  Y  femblanca 
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femblance  between  new  objcfts  and  ihofe  which 
formed  in  us  either  pain  or  pleafure,  leads  to  an* 
cient  traces,  which  recall  our  paft  tafte,  and  makea 
us  apply  ii  to  prefent  objcfts.  IV.  The  paffions, 
which  increafe  and  disfigure  all  that  is  offered  to 
our  fenfes,  create  in  us  an  infinite  number  of  ideas 
which  difguife  truth  and  render  us  incapable  of 
comparing  obje£ls  with  their  proper  deftination. 
V.  In  fine,  the  fame  continued  impreffion,  however 
affeding  and  lively,  becomes  by  degrees  lefs  fen- 
fible,  and  folely  becaufe  it  has  continued  for  a 
length  of  time»  it  no  longer  awakens  the  fame 
tafte.  The  attra6lions  of. novelty  are  not  mote 
fttccefsful  in  recommending  it:  whatpleafes  through 
them  cannot  long  be  agreeable,  becaufe  it  cannot 
long  retain  its  novel  influence.  Now  an  objeft 
ceafes  to  be  new  in  our  eyes,  as  foon  as  it  lofes  its 
power  of  creating  new  ideas ;  and  as  foon  as  i.ts 
appearance  adds  nothing  to  die  fight,  it  no  longer 
flrikes  or  furprifes.    . 

Here  are  numerous  fhoals  to  be  avoided,  and 
which  fhould  induce  us  to  be  upon  our  guard 
with  refpeft  to  our  fentiments,  and  perfeSly  to 
diftinguifli  their  caufes  and  origin,  in  order  to  af« 

certain  whether  they  are  infpired  by  truth. 

* 

But  fuppofe  that  tafte  were  not  formed  upon  the 
idea  of  truths  that  is  to  fay^  upon  the  relationr  be* 

tween 
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t^een  the  eflence  of  objefis^  and  their  deftinatioii, 
ifaefCf  would  then  be  no  prejudice  or  opinion 
'whereby  the  value  of  things  would  be  eftimated: 
ibrin  this  cafe  why  (hould  one  decifion  take  place 
iboher  than  another?  Every  one  would  be  at  li- 
beny  to  determine  by  faying  it  is  my  tafte  :  as  in 
the  taftie  of  fenfation,  where  we  boldly  fay,  you 
like  what  is  fweet,  and  I  what  is  bitter,  and  in 
libit  I  am  equally  right  as  yourfelf.  Nearly  the 
fame  reafoning  would  take  place  with  regard  to 
fpiritual  tafte.  For  if  it  be  not  the  idea  of  truth 
that  pleafes  in  the  proportions  of  an  edifice,  its 
ibbtt  difproportionate  parts  may  pleafe  me,  with- 
tmt  my  being  liable  to  be  accufed  of  having  a  bad 
tafte.  My  inclination,  however  extravagant  it 
inay  be,  will  become  a  well  received  reafon;  be- 
caule  thofe  who  are  fond  of  proportion  are  not  in- 
vcfted  with  a  better.  All  judgmenis  would  then 
be  confufed — all  decifions  would  become  arbitra- 
ry, and  fubjeQ;  to  the  caprices  of  prejudiced 
minds;  while  neither  beauty  nor  truth  would  be 
.caught,  but  mere  chimeras  generated  by  fancy. 

The  idea  of  truth  is  then  fo  far  the  fole  rule  to 
judge  by,  and  the  only  fcale  whereby  thofe  fenti- 
nents  fliould  be  proportioned  on  which  tafte  is 
lounded,  that  no  others  can  be  confulted,  without 
•douUing  into  different  minds  the  moft  abfurd 
Y  2  contradiQions^ 
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contradifticns.  For  if,  for  inftante^  the  paflfamt 
are  allowed  to  decide  die  merit  of  air.  ob)e8^ 
vrbat  man  would  be  debarred  recurring  to  bisx^wb? 
One  finds  a  perfon  agreeable^  beca«ife  be  oondi^ 
nually  receives  kindnefs  from  bim:  another  fiodk 
him  deteftable,  becaufe  he  is  continualiy  pcarfiKk 
cuted  by  him;  which  oftbefe  taftes is  right ^ If 
ve  are  to  judge  of  a  nation  by  their  mamiersptb 
which  fliould  we  give  the  preference,  the  Englitfl 
or  the  Ottomans?  The  one  cultivated  the  (cieMS^ 
the  other  negleQs  them;  which  are  in  fb€ti^l^ 
It  may  be  faid  both  equally,  as  they  confbM  'M 
the  cuftomary  education  of  their  country.  ?Pbia 
reply  is  not  fatisfa6lory.  We  fliould  confider 
which  of  thefe  praftifes  agrees  heft  with  the  natiire 
and  defign  of  man — with  an  intelligent  monad 
being — with  his  utility  and  pleafure.  This  is  the 
truth  to  be  fought  for  to  form  a  tafte^  and  confer 
approbation  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

It  is  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  temporary  judg^ 
ments.  It  is  faid  we  fliould  tranfport  ourfelves  to 
the  lime  of  Homer,  to  admire  what  is  now  agree* 
able  to  our  tafte  in  his  poems.  I  acknowledge  that 
after  my  imagination  has  performed  this  irkfomt 
journey,  I  do  not  return  the  leaft  more  fiitisfiedl 
But  without  engaging  in  a  long  detail  upon  Ais 
fubjed,  let  us  obferve  what  occafionalLjr  retoiet 
to  it.  Doth 
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"^'Doftbit  afgrcevith  the  cflenceof  tbedivinity^td 
^B.  Ukte  Homer's  gods  ?  It  will  be  anfwered,  that 
Hoc  author  cannot  reprefenc  them  but  like  what 
.tbcifs  were  thought  to  be  at  that  time.  And  to  tfali 
l.tcp^g  that  as-  at  that  period  extravagant  ideal 
)«ieie^nteFtained  of  the  divinity,  I  cannot  rdiik 
totravagancies  either  in  themfelves,  or  in  theaiu 
tbor  who  wrote  them.  But  it  is  added^  that  ju£» 
Wtt  ftould  at  leaA  be  done  to  his  art;  we  fhoob} 
ftdttiife  -the  beamjr  and  defcription  of  his  paintiBgfl^ 
tbe  variety  of  cadences  in  his  expreffions.  I  ad« 
inJre,  if  they  will,  all  thefe  traits  in  themfelve% 
fcut'-tiot  in  their  application,  or  with  regard  to  wliat 
they  cxprefs.  1  am  fenfible  that  in  feveral  gro* 
tcfiqtie  dcfigns,  we  may  relifh  the  Ikill  of  the  artiff; 
but  iFthe  painter  gave  them  us  for  regular  figuresi 
J  fliould  efteera  neither  the  work  nor  the  workman* 

Tafte  may  be  infpired  by  the  reprefentation  of  a 
portico ;  but  it  ihould  not  then  be  faid  that  it  was 
4efignedfor  a  belfrey;  for  in  this  cafe  we  fhould 
no  longer  be  able  to  defcry  the  idea  of  trutti. 
Fidion,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  poems  of  Homer, 
contributes  neither  to  the  real  utility,  or  the  real 
l^leafure  of  man.  When  I  am  defirous  of  finding 
WhoWome  morality  and  inftruftive  allegories,  I 
%irin  not  feek  for  them  in  his  works;  I  know  where 
y>  meet  with  much  better  and  finer*  Let  who  will 
'  -  then 
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then  admire  his  poetical  eloqaence:  when  he  em« 
ploys  it  only  in   fidioDs^  I  no  longer  admire  itt 
ofe ;  or  if  there  be  any  thing  good  in  itfel^  hf 
abftra8ing  it  from  its  application,  it  is  notUng 
more  than  a  vague  aerial  ornament.     Befidesthe 
partizans  of  this  poet  would  not  be  fatisfied  with 
fo  trifling  an  elogium  upon  him ;  they  want  one  to 
have  a  tafte  for  all  the  beauties  of  the  defign,  all 
the  wifdom  of  compofition,  for  the  boldneb  and 
juftnefs  of  the  comparifons,  for  the  difpofition  of 
the  narration;  in  a  word,  they  would  have  one 
diink  his  works  fliould  be  regarded  as  the  modda 
of  epic  poetry«     But  of  what  is  it  to  us  that  thele 
ihould  be  any  models  for  this  kind  of  poetry  ? 
Would  our  minds  be  impoverifiied  without  epic 
poems  ?  Is  any  great  advanuge  to  be  derived  from 
them  to  letters  ?  Would  the  imagination  be  lela 
joyous  ?  I  comprehend  of  what  utility  are  modek 
forhiftory,  treatifes  of  politics  and  morality^  and 
for  the  various  kinds   of  eloquence;  but  an  epic 
poem^  which  is  no  more  than  a  feries  of  indiffer* 
ent  and  puerile  fiflions,  doth  not  entitle  its  author 
to  a  rank  fuperior  to  all  others,  or  his  produ£lion» 
confiding  of  frivolous  events,  to  be  compared  to 
the  majeftic  fublimity  of  holy.  writ.     For  to  fucH 
excefs  have  things  been  carded,  that  Homer's 
friends  therefrom  draw  ferious  comparifons^  whicljt 
are  really  rifible. 

DUKE 
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Duhe  of  Bedford. 

THE  foundation  of  the  honours  and  rieheil, 
which  appertain  to  this  diftinguiflied  young 
nobleman^  is  fomewhat  curious,  as  the  following 
incident  will  prove  :  When  Philip,  King  of  Ca- 
ftile,  father  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  forced 
by  hard  weather  into  Weymouth  haven,  he  was 
hofpitably  received  at  the  feat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Trcnchard,  when  a  Mr.  Russel  appeared  as  a 
principal  gueft.  This  gentleman  being  converfant 
in  the  languages  of  Europe,  ^nd  accompliflied  in 
tis  manners,  contributed  highly  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  ftrange  Monarch;  and  in  confequence 
his  Majefty  wrote  to  his  friend  Henry  VII.  telling 
him  he  had  a  young  foldier  in  his  realms  who  had 
loft  an  eye  at  the  fiege  of  Montreile,  which  was 
the  faS,*  that  would  do  honour  to  any  court.— 
Henry,  in  confequence,  fent  for  him,  and  ever 
held  him  in  eftimation ;  but  the  completion  of  his 
fortiine  was  referved  for  Henry  VJLII.  who  made 
hiro  Comptroller  of  the  Houfhold  &  Privy  Coun- 
fellor;  and  in  1538  created  him  Lord  Rus8£l, 
and  made  him  Kqeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  On  the 
difitnembering  of  the  Abbey  Lands,  fome  valuable 
acquifitions  were  allotted  to  Lord  Russel;  two  mi- 
tred tcfritorici  were  among  thefe  gifts,  Tavistock 

and 
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and  Thornhuugk.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
iic  was  created  by  Edward  VI.  Earl  of  Bed- 
f  ORB.     He  died  in  1554. 


HEALTH. 

THOUGH  gQod  health  be  one  of  thegreateft 
bleffings  of  life,  it  is  thought  neceffary  pru^ 
dently  to  caution  women  againft  making  a  boaft  of 
it,  and  exhort  them  to  enjoy  it  in  grateful  filqnc^. 
For  men  fo  naturally  afTociate  the  idea  of  femaJ[e 
foftnefs  and  delicacy  with  a  correfpondent  delicacy 
of  conftitution,  that  when  a  woman  fpeakspf  her 
.great  ftrength,  her  extraordinary  appetite,  and  bcr 
ability  to  bear  exceflive  fatigue,  we  recoil  at  the 
defcription  in  a  way  (he  is  little  aware  of. 


TACITUS. 

.  IITI 7HAT, the  pen  can  do  by  eagravingjcjeas, 

y  '^^    is  y«t  unknown  to  us.     A  man  i^l  write 

ten  volumes,  and  yet  faying  notbing  that  wXi  Icaye 

an  impreffion  on  our  minds,  fo  as  to  read  him  a- 

gain.     Tacitus  only  writes  two  }\^^h  ^^d  thofe 

two  lines  make  us  refle6t  for  feveral  days. 

Let 
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Let  us  fancy  a  Tacitus,  who  fhould  write  da- 
ting three  ages  on  different  fubjefts,  with  fuch  a 
genius  formed  to  combine  the  mod  diftant  cohe- 
rences; we  fhould  foon  fee  libraries  vanifh,  whof(i 
books  would  be  no  longer' diftinguifhed  from  the 
walls.  A  pen  equal  to  his,  whofe  evefy  word 
tvoqld  raife  fevfcral  ideas,  would  caufe  many  vo- 
lumes to  di&ppear^  which  our  Ihort  fight  ftill  pry 
Into.  The  writer  who  has  made  lis  conceive  the 
fcmpire  one  man  could  have  over  the  whole,  is  no 
more.  To  know  how  to  read  himi  now-a-days,  is 
perhaps  no  lefs  ai  rare  nlerii^  than  kniowing  how  to 

^ritc. 

■    The  mechanifm  of  Tacitus,  his  ftyle,  is  truly 

original.     With  him  the  ellipfis  is  very  frequent; 

Us  be  bounds  from  one  objeft  to  another,  he  rarely 

touches  more  than  the  predominate  points;  his  de-« 

Kcacies  muft  be  underftood;  he  fuppreffes  the  in* 

termediate  ideas ;   he  is  an  abftrufe  mind,  that 

feems  to  have  many  points  of  (cnfibility  at  once. . 

It  is  certainly  the  impulfe  of  a  writer's  mind 
that  determines  his  language.  The  motion  and 
meafure  of  the  expreffion  form,  as  one  may  fay, 
the  a£lion  that  difcovers  the  fentiment  more  or 
Icfs  lively. 

Tacitus,  with  bold  precifion,  obfcrves  the  unal- 
terable order  of  ideas.     It  has  been  imagined  his 
Z  ftyle 
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ftyle  was  perpetually  abrupt,  but  it  is  for  want  of 
well  underftanding  him:  by  the  help  of  conjunc- 
tions he  manages  great  things;  and  when  he  per- 
ceives many  conneftions^  he  chains  by  grammati- 
cal links,  his  phrafes  all  depending  one  on  the 
other,  although  governed  by  the  primitive  idea. 
His  conftruftions  are  of  the  boldeft  capacity;  and 
when  he  probes  the  inmoft  receffes  of  the  tyrants' 
heart  he  imitates  the  finuofities  of  their  cbaraSert 
and  his  penetrating  pen  dives  into  the  hidden  re-« 
cefs  where  their  crimes  lie  concealed^  The  fllyle 
of  this  great  writer  appears  complex  only  becaufe 
it  is  rich,  rapid,  vehement;  that  he  at  once  gives 
phiiofophical  and  moral  impulfes;  that  he  expofes 
the  fibrous  motives  of  human  aflions.  Anatomife 
him,  and  you  will  conftantly  find  him  endowed 
with  an  eafy  and  rapid  energy.  How  natural  is 
bis  diforder — how  genuine  his  wit!  His  tongue 
moulds  itfelf  to  his  vigorous  conceptions;  and  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think  he  borrows  the  veil  of 
policy,  whilft  the  writer,  as  the  laftftroke  of  his 
pencil,  leaves  the  reader  to  form  or  finifli  reflection. 

I  will  not  here  examine  whether  he  gives  the 
conduSofthe  Emperors  the  artifices  of  his  own 
precepiions,  and  if  mounted  on  the  throne,  he 
would  not  have  been,  if  he  had  a  mind,  even  as 
great  a  diflembler  as  Tiberius.  He  will  have  every 

aSion 
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a^ion  to  proceed  from  a  dire£i  caufc;  he  grants 
fcarcely  any  thing  to  impulfe,  from  hence  it  will 
refuU,  a  great  deal  of  wit  is  neceflary  to  be  a  bad 
emperor. 

He  faw  clearly  into  the  utmoft  receffes  of  the 
human  heart ;  but  he  treats  every  thing  as  a  poli-* 
tician;  he  always  afcribes  the  depths  of  his  own 
genius  to  charafters  who  could  not  make  fuch 
curious  obfervations :  one  would  imagine  he  looked 
upon  nature  and  fortune  as  nothing,  as  he  does 
not  feem  to  entertain  any  idea  of  their  power.  He 
turns  plain  and  common  actions  into  (ubtile  and 
complicated  meafures;  be  forgets  that  difpofition 
fways  oura6lions,  and  that  in  all  the  emotions  of 
crowned  heads,'  temper  has  a  fhare.  But  it  will 
be  fomewhat  dangerous  that  a  Prince  fhould  read, 
iinderftand  and  perfeQly  comprehend  Tacitus; 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  private  roan  to  fift  bis  author^ 
and  dive  into  his  profound  conceptions 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

DAVID    G  A  R  R  I  C  K,    Efq. 

TAAVID  GARRICK,  Efq.  fome  years  ago^ 
^^  had  occafion  to  file  a  bill,  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  againft  an  attorney  at  Hampton,  to  fet 
afide  an  agreement,  furreptitioufly  obtained^  for 
the  purpofe  of  an  houfe  there ;  and  while  the  late 
Edmund  HoCkins,  Efq.  was  preparing  the  drau^ 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Garrick  wrote  him  the  following 
lines: 

To  his  Counfellor  and  Friend^  Edmund  Hoikins, 
Efq.  Tom  Fool  sends  greeting. 

On  your  care  muft  depend  the  fuccefs  of  my  fuit. 
The  conteft  I  mean,  'bout  the  houfe  in  difpute; 
Remember,  my  friend,  an  attorney  my  foe. 
And  the  worft  of  his  tribe,  tho'  the  bed  are  so  so. 
In  law,  as  in  life,  I  know  well  'tis  a  rule. 
That  a  knave  will  be  ever  too  hard  for  a  fool; 
To  which  rule  one  exception  your  client  implores. 
That  the  fool  may  for  once  turn  the  knave  cut  of 
doors. 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE. 

O    F 

DIONYSIUS  the  YOUNGER. 

IntTHEN  Philip,  King  of  Macedon  invited 
^  ^  Dionyfius  the  younger  to  dine  with  him 
at  Corinth,  he  felt  an  inclination  to  deride  the  fa- 
ther of  his  royal  gueft,  becaufe  he  had  blended 
the  charafters  of  prince  and  poet,  and  had  era- 
ployed  his  leifure  in  writing  odes  and  tragedies. 
**  How  could  the  king  find  leifure,'*  faid  Philip, 
*'  to  write  thefe  trifles?**  "  In  thofe  hours,"  an- 
fwered  Dionyfius,  '*  which  you  and  I  fpcnd  in 
drunkennefs  and  debauchery."  * 

AXE  CD  O  T  E 

O     F 

The  DUKE  of  BUCKINGHAM. 

THE  Duke  of  Queenfbury,  in  his  journey  to 
Scotland,  heard  that  Buckingham  lay  at  a 
certain  Inn,  not  many  miles  from  the  road,  in  an 
illnefs  from  which  he  could  not  recover.  His  grace 
charitably  paid  the  fick  man  a  vHitj  and  alked  hini 
if  he  would  have  a  clergyman  ?  "  *  ^ 
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•«  I  look  upon  them,"  fays  Buckiqgham,  «*  to 
be  a  parcel  of  filly  fellows,  who  do  not  trouble 
themfelves  about  what  they  teach." 

Queenibury  then  aCked,  if  he  would  have  bis 
chaplain,  who  \fas  a  Prefbyterian:  *^  No"  (ai4 
Bucks,  y  thete  fellows  always  make  me  fick  with 
their  whine  and  cant."  Queenfbury,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  rauft  be  of  fome  religion,  and  of 
confecjuence  a  Roman  Catholic,  told  him  there 
was  a  Popilh  Lord  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
a(ked  him  if  he  ihould  fend  for  a  Prieft.  "  NOf* 
••  fays  the  dying  mj|n,  thefc  r^fcals  eat  God:  but* 
•*  if  you  know  of  any  fpt  of  fellows  that  cat  the 
•*  Devil,  I  (hould  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
**  fend  for  one  of  them." 


A    COMBAT 
Between  LAW  and  PHYSICK^ 

TTVOCTOR  SAUNDERS,  fome  time  fincc, 
-■-^  going  to  his  country  houfe  in  his  carriage, 
was  delayed  by  a  turnpike-man,  who  refufed  to 
take  the  fixpence  tendered,  faying,  "  it  was  a  bad 
one,'*  the  dodor  looking  at  it  again  would  have 
that  it  was  good»  and  upon  the  fellow's  perfifiin|r 
^Mbde  his  man  drive  on.  The 
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,1rhe  turnpike  man  dire£tly  feizcd  the  horfes 
feins,  ^hen  the  coachman  whipped  him  moft  un- 
mercifully, till  he  was  obliged  to  let  go  his  hold. 
Do6l6r  S.  being  known^  an  adion  was  immedi- 
ately commenced^  but  put  afide  in  two  courts  by 
the  eloquence  or  intereft  of  the  defendant. 

However  it  was  inftantly  renewed  in  another 
againft  the  coachman,  and  not  againft  the  dodor. 
Here  the  plaintiff  obtained  si  verdift  o(£^d  dama- 
ges, and  caft  the  defendant  in  cofts  of  fuit«  fiut^ 
when  he  cafn^  to  Do6lor  S.  thinking  he  would 
pay  for  his  fervant,  he  foutid,  unfortunately  for 
him  that  the  coachman,  having  fallen  fick  whilft 
the  aftion  was  pending,  had  been  put  under  the 

care  of ^,  a  friend  of  his  mafter,  in  Guy's 

hofpital,  who  had  put  him  fafe  under  the  ground 
three  days  before!  Thus  jS^Ajj^zc^  got  the  belter 
#f  law. 
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A 

MIDNIGHT  THOUGHT. 

WHILE  aSive  (booght  unfeals  my  eye. 
And  inidnigbt  darknefs  (hades  the  fkyi  * 
Be  hulh'd,.my  foul  yc  moments  ftay. 
While  I  rejudgc  the  guilty  day. 
See  confcience  glares^  more  dreadful  made 
By  filence  and  the  awful  ihade. 
She  points  her  poignard  to  my  breaft. 
And  bids  my  juftice  Ipeak  the  reft. 
Then  think,  my  foul,  while  Heav'n  gives  breathy 
And  antidate  the  ftroke.  of  death  ! 
RefleQ  how  fwift  the  moments  fly. 
Nor  linger,  unprepar'd  to  die ! 
Penfive  revolve^  'ere  yet  too  late. 
The  fcenes  of  an  eternal  ftate, 
A  feries  of  unnumber'd  years, 
Or  crown'd  with  joys,  or  loft  in  tears, 
What  awful  hints  thefe  thoughts  infpire, 
They  chill  the  blood,  they  pall  defire. 
They  teach  the  foul  her  Heavenly  birth. 
And  baniOi  all  the  pomps  on  earth. 
Here,  as  in  air,  a  bubble  toft  : 
Her  worth  unknown,  her  genius  loft. 
At  pleafure's  fancy  has  ftie  drove. 
Forgetful  of  her  feat  above! 

Oh! 
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Oh !  what  fuch  folly  can  atone  ? 
Reafon  dejcfted  from  her  throne; 
Let  hunible  penitence  reftore, 
And  bid  my  foul  to  err  no  more. 
All-clement  thou,  O  God!  all  juft. 
The  good  man's  rock,  the  finner's  truft; 
Accept  the  blood  my  Saviour  Ihed, 
To  fave  from  woe  this  guilty  head. 
Oh  !  fend  thy  life  reftoring  grace, 
EfFufe  the  luftre  of  thy  ^ace; 
From  guilt  and  forrow  fet  me  free. 
And  guide  me,  till  I  come  to  thee. 


DAMON  AND  ARAMINTA; 

OR,  THE 

Sentimental  Lovers. 

ARAMINTA  was  endowed  with  the  moft  pre- 
cious gifts,  wit,  gracefulnefs,  and  beauty. 
With  fo  many  charms,  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds, 
was  it  poffible  that  (he  could  fail  to  pleafe?  Her 
fuitors  foon  were  numerous.  Beaus,  lords,  men 
of  adual  fortune,  and  others  who  were  in  expee«^ 
ti^ion  of  one ;  in  fhort, .  all  who  thought  them-- 
lelves  amiable,  (the  number  of  which  is  great 
A  a  enough) 
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enough)  crowded  to  pay  their  homage  to  her. 
The  fimperings  of  the  one,  the  ftudied  complin 
ments  of  the  others,  the  manners  of  all,  their 
fpecchcs,  their  behaviour,  amufed  hen  How 
could  they  do  more?  Her  judgment  was  as  folid 
as  her  heart  was  tender:  to  pleafe  her,  it  was  ne- 
ccffary  to  refemble  her;  and  whole  ages  do  not 
produce  a  foul  like  her's.  She  imagined,  how- 
ever, that  (he  had  found  it  in  Erallus.  To  a  great 
deal  of  wit  he  joined  a  fine  perfon.  Long  poflef- 
fed  of  the  talent  of  fubduing  the  fair,  he  thought 
the  conqueft  of  Araminta  wanting  to  crown  hi? 
glory.  He  made  his  addrefles  to  her,  fighed,  talk- 
ed  of  love,  was  fo  feducing,  and  raid  things  with 
fo  perfuafive  an  air,  that  fhe  was  almoft  miftaken : 
but  foom  recovering  herfelf,  (he  faw  through  his 
motive.  "  No,  Eraftus,"  faid  fhe  to  him,  *'  you 
will  not  deceive  me:  vanity  is  the  principle  of  all 
youraflions:  you  never  knew  what  love  is,  and 
nothing  elfe  can  touch  me.  Eraftus  withdrew: 
the  part  he  wasafting  began  to  be  irkfome  to.  him. 

A  few  days  after,  Damon  arrived  from  his  tra- 
vels. At  an  age  when  young  people  think  of 
nothing  but  plea  Cure,  fludy  was  his  only  occupa- 
tion. Diftinguifhcd  by  his  biith,  heir  to  a  con- 
fidcrable  eftate,  handfome,  and  poffefled  of  every 
quaiiBcation  becoming  a  gentleman,  all  that  knew 

him 
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him  were  aftoniflied  at  his  manifeft  diflikeofthe 
ufual  diverfions  of  thofe  of  his  years.  It  was  not 
that  his  philofophy  was  either  harfh  or  gloomy : 
he  always  dreffed  gaily,  frequented  the  beft  of 
company,  and  even  faid  fweet  things  to  the  ladies: 
it  was  cuftomary  fo  to  do,  and  he  complied  with 
the  cuftom.  Though  he  had  often  declared  that 
he  was  determined  never  to  marry,  he  at  the  fame 
time  felt  within  himfelf  that  fuch  a  female  as  his 
heart  defired,  would  eafily  make  him  alter  that  re- 
folution.  **  To  think  (faid  he)  of  finding  in  this 
age  a  wife  both  handfomeand  affeftionate,  would 
be  a  mere  chimera"  His  error  did  not  laftlong: 
he  faw  Araminta  :  fo  many  perfeftions  made  him 
feel  fentiments  which  had  to  him  the  charms  of 
novelty  :  he  would  have  diffembled  to  himfelf 
that  it  was  love.*'  ''  I  efteem  her,  I  admire  her," 
faid  he  to  one  of  his  friends,  *'  I  will  even  own  to 
you,  that  if  her  heart  is  as  tender  as  her  phyfiog- 
nomy  and  manners  feem  to  fpeak  it  to  be,  I  would 
wifh  no  greater  happinefs  than  that  of  pleafing 
her;  but  how  can  I  be  fure  of  it?  Appearances 
are  fo  deceitful !  Every  thing,  now-a-days,  is 
facrificed  to  coquetry."  A  few  donverfations  un- 
veiled to  him  Araminta's  -mind  :  he  faw  in  it  fiich 
delicate  fentiments,  fo  flrong  an  averfion  to  tri- 
fles, fo  much  folidity,  fo  much  virtue,  that  he 
foon  became  deeply  fmittcn.  Other  fentiments 
A  a  ^  may 
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Oiay  be  miftaken^  but  true  love  never  can :  the 
mar^is  which  charaderize  it  are  too  remarkable  to 
admit  of  doubt.  Araminta  felt  the  fweetnefs  of 
being  beloved.  Damon's  tendernefs  triumphe<d[ 
over  her  indifference ;  fhe  loved. 

*^  Yes  Damon,"  faid  (he  to  him  one  day,  ^*  you 
have  found  the  way  to  perfuade  me,  you  have 
found  the  way  to  pleafe  me,  Why  flf  ould  I  blu(h 
at  owning  it  to  you  ?  But,  for  my  fatisfa6kion,  for 
my  repofe^  for  my  happincfs,  go,  remove  to  a  dif- 
tance  from  hence  for  two  years:  if  your  fenti* 
ments  are  not  altered  by  the  end  of  that  time^  mj 
hand  Ihall  be  the  reward  of  your  conftancy.** 

Damon  remonftrated  againft  the  cruelty  of  his 
fentence,  and  every  argument  to  induce  her  to 
repeal  it,  and  complained  of  an  excefs  of  delicacy 
which  would  render  him  the  moft  unhappy  of 
men.  *«  The  putting  of  my  love  to  a  trial,'*  faid 
he,  'Mmplies  a  doubt  of  my  fincerity.**  "It  is 
endeavouring  to  fecure  the  hkppinefs  of  my  life; 
I  love  too  much,  not  to  be  beloved  with  equal 
ardour.  My  hufband  (hall  be  my  lover^  and  I  wiH 
have  in  my  lover  as  much  conftancy  as  delicacy*'* 
Damon  replied,  but  could  not  gain  any  thing, 
Araminta  perfifted  in  her  refolution.  He  fet  out. 
Araminta  had  placed  in  Damon's  fervice  a  valet- 
dechambre,  who  was  quite  devoted  to  her  inte- 

reft. 
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reft,  and  who  l^as  to  inform  her  of  all  his  mafter'n 
a&ioDs. 

When  arrived  at  the  town  which  he  had  chofem 
for  his  place  of  abode,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  hh 
habitation.  If  he  went  out  fometimes^  it  was  only 
to  take  a  walk:  the  mod  unfrequented  and  mod 
fctired  places  were  thofe  which  pleafed  him  beft: 
no  friend^  no  acquaintance^  no  connexion  with 
any  one:  he  feemed  tCK  have  renounced  all  com^ 
munication  with  mankind.  His  books  and  Ara« 
ininta's  letters  were  his  only  pleafurcs.  He  heard 
from  her  often ;  the  mod  refined  fentiments  dic- 
tated what  fhe  wrote.  How  happy  did  he  cftecm 
himfelf  in  his  misfortune,  to  be  loved  with  fuch 
delicacy. 

The  young  lady,  regularly  informed  of  the  life 
her  lover  led,  ceafed  not  to  applaud  the  choice 
&e  had  made.  «'  In  an  age  when  love  is  looked 
iipon  as  no  better  than  an  amufement,"  faid  flie 
fometimes  to  her  friend's,  '*  in  which  frivoloufnefs 
is  become  the  appendage  of  both  fexes,  in  which 
every  thing  is  facrificed  to  vanity,  intereft,  and 
debauchery;  ami  not  happy  in  having  found  a 
heart  like  that  of  Damon's?  He  alone  knows^how 
%o  love.  How  pure  and  ferene  will  be  the  days 
which  we  fhall  enjoy  together!  What  heart  felt 
pleafurcs  will  follow  our  union!  The  tendered 

reciprocal 
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reciprocal  affe6lion  will  give  them  birth,  and  love 
will  crown  all  our  defires.'*— The  end  of  Damon's 
banifhment  grew  near :  he  was  on  the  point  of  fee- 
ing the  long  and  ardently  wiflied  for  moment^ 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Araminta  couched 
in  the  following  terms : 

:  *^*  I  was  not  born  to  be  happy :  I  have  juft  now 
experienced  it :  from  the  moil  brilliant  (ituation, 
I  am  at  once  fallen  into  the  moft  fhocking  indi- 
gence.    A  misfortune,  as  fudden  as  it  was  unfore* 
fcen,  has  dripped  me  of  all  my  riches.     It  is  not 
them  that  I  regret,  I  aflure  you  ;  but  have  I  not 
caufe  to  complain  of  fate,  which  tears  from  me  a 
fo  tenderly  beloved  lover?  For  to  imagine  tha$, 
your  love  can  be  proof  againft  fuch  a  ftroke,  would 
be  flattering  myfelf  too  much.     Such  delicacy  of 
fentiments  is  no   longer  known ;  it  would  be  un- 
juft  to   require  it.     Poor  is  the   refource  which 
perfonal  accomplifhments  afford,  when  they  ceafq 
to  be  fupported  by  money !  What  I  have  left,  will 
juft  fuffice  to  board  me  in  the  country;  which,  in 
the  deplorable  fituation  of  my  affairs,  is  the  only, 
ftep  I  can  lake:  I  fhall  there  have  time  to  bewail 
my  aiisfortunes,  to  weep  for  the  lofs  of  my  lover. 
Happy,  if  I  can  recover  that  tranquillity  of  mind^- 
which  will  from  henceforth  be  the  objed  of  my 
dtefiresP* 

*'  Hov 
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**  How  happy  am  I^  dear  Araminta,  cried  Dia*. 
mon,  when  he  had  read  this  Jetler:  **  I  faw  in  you 
no  fault  whatever,  but  that  of  being  too  rich:,  a 
thoufand  times,  yes,  a  thouTand  times  have  I  wifli- 
ed  that  you  had  been  born  in  the  very  bofom  of 
poverty :  I  fhall  then  have  the  extatic  pleafure, 
the  pleafiire  fo  divine  to  fenfible  hearts,  of  heap* 
ing  wealth  upon,  of  honouring,  and  of  rendering 
happy  the  perfon  whom  I  love.  Let  us  away  this 
moment,  let  us  fly;  love  (hall  atone  for  injuftice 
of  fortune." 

He  fet  out  direflly,  animated  with  t^ie  pleafing 
hope  of  feeing  again  the  dear  objeft  of  all  his  ten- 
dernefs.  Araminta,  informed  of  his  departure^ 
took  the  jufteft  meafures  to  carry  on  the  ftratagem 
which  (he  had  devifed. 

He  found  her  bufied  in  preparing,  with  her 
«iwn  delicate  hands,  a  frugal  rcpaft.  A  room, 
ivhich  the  fun  hardly  ever  lighted,  was  hdr  aparu 
ment,  and  in  it  was  only  a  wretched  bed^  atid  s^  few 
old  chairs.  **  What  occupation!  what  place  of 
dwelling!  Araminta,*'  cried  he:  ^*  dear  Araminta^ 
what  a  change  is  this!  to  bow  low  an  ebb  has  for- 
tune reduced  you !  But,  no ;  fortune  cannot  re- 
duce you  to  lefs  than  your  real,  value.  Can  SLny 
one  do  otherwife  than,  admire  -fuch.  moderation, 

fuch 


toA  fordtiKle,  under  fo  crael  and  fo  fudden  a 
Mow?  The  grcatoefs  of  your  foul  ihines  widi 
i|>leiidour  which  br  eclipfes  all  the  tinfel  glitter- 
iog  of  htunan  grandeur.  You  thought  me  crapsu 
Me  of  &crificing  you  to  fordid  intereft.  Ahl 
Aiaminta^  did  you  do  juftice  to  my  fentiments? 
Tbofe  eyes,  diofe  lovely  eyes,  the  fweetnels  of 
irtiich  charms,  enchants,  tranfports  into  extafy : 
thofe  finely  framed  features,  that  air,  that  pre- 
featCf  dial  ihape,  thofe  graces,  that  fprightly  idf, 
that  folid  fenfe,  that  heart  fuperior  to  all  praife; 
thofe  are  the  riches  which  I  efleem."  '*  No,  I 
will  no  longer  complain  of  the  rigours  of  fortune," 
replied  Araminta;  ^  I  have  on  the  contrary,  caufe 
to  praife  them.  How  fweet  is  it  to  me  to  be  be- 
loved with  fuch  delicacy  !** 

*'  How  agreeable  do  your  fentiments,  dear  Da- 
mon, flatter  mine!  Our  hearts  are  made  for 
each  other :  nothing  but  their  re-union  can  ren- 
der us  happy;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  ((hall 
I  call  it  happy  or  unhappy)  event  which  has  de- 
prived me  of  all  my  riches,  (hould  I  ever  have 
tafted  fo  pure  a  pleafure  as  that  which  I  now  feel  ? 
Too  delicate,  too  fond,  not  to'  have  created  to 
myfelf  imaginary  pains^^  J  fliould  perhaps  have 
imputed  your  love  to  a  motive  of  intereft.  Thanks 
to  fortune,  my  fears  are  banilhed,  and  my  hap- 
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plnefs  IS  fure  ;  at  leaft  I  venture  to  flatter  myfclf 
W^ith  that  idea/* 

What  did  Damori  riot  do  to  exprefs  to  Ari- 
ininta  his  extreme  fenfibility  of  all  her  kind  and 
Endearing  words  ?  He  fell  at  hfer  feet  t  his  fighs^ 
fome  tears,  his  filence,  fpoke  for  him.  In  fuch 
a  fituation  as  Damon's  was,  filence  is  thb  rood 
pathetic  eloquetice.  Nothing  oppofed  the  hap- 
j[)inefs  of  our  Wo  lovers :  they  both  thought  it 
time  16  feal  it :  the  day  was  fi^iced  for  the  celebra-^ 
tion  of  theii-  marriagei.  With  what  pleafure  did 
Damon  fee  that  fo  wifhed-for  a  day  arrived  I 
Every  thing  was  ready  for  the  ceremony,  when 
Araminta  was  taken  with  a  di^zinefs,  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  were  dreadful.  Thei  fng^all-pox 
appeared  upon  her  with  the  moft  alarming  fymp- 
toms.  Two  days  of  illnefs  brought  her  to  the  laft 
extremity.  Damon  is  informed  of  Araminta's 
danger;  he  flies  to  her  apartment,  notwithftanding 
her  ftrift  command  that  he  (hould  not  come  near 
her  then.  In  what  a  condition  does  he  find  her! 
A  livid  palenefs,  eyes  which  had  loft  all  their 
livelinefs,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  all  fcemed  to 
portend  a  fpeedy  death.  ,  What  a  fight  was  this 
for  a  lover! — "Ah!  Damon,"  faid  fee,*  with  a 
feeble  and  faultering  voice,  "  what  have  you  done? 
Why  have  you  difobeyed  my  orders.?  Why  are 
B  b    •  yoa 
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you  come  to  dilturb  my  laft  moments?  Your  ten- 
dernefs  doubles  my  fufferings,  by  encreafing  the! 
lave  of  life  fo  natural*  to  man.  With  what  rekio 
tance  do  I  refign  myfelf  to  the  will  of  Heaven! 
Dear  lover,  dear  buiband^  you  alone  poflefs  all 
my  thoughts,  even  in  thofe  moments  when  they 
ought  to  be  far  differently  employed.  How  cruel 
is  that  idea  of  not  feeing  you  again!"  Too 
deeply  afflided  to  be  able  to  complain,  Damon 
jcould  not  utter  a  word.  Dejedednefs,  anguiih^ 
leirs,  and  heart-breaking  fighs^  fpoke  fufficiently 
for  him. 

Heaven  took  pity  on  his  fufferings.  After  ibme 
days  of  alarms,  Araminta  began  to  mend,  and 
there  were  hopes  that  fhe  might  recover.  Her 
youth^  and  the  goodnefs  of  her  conftitution  faved 
her.  What  joy  to  Damon!  With  what  tranfports 
did  he  receive  the  news  of  her  recovery!  It  niuft 
be  owned,  pain  always  heightens  the  enjoyment 
ofpleafure.  The  greater  the  fear  of  lofing  Ara- 
minta had  been,  the  fweeter  did  the  happinefs  oC 
pofleffing  her  feem  to  Damon. 

The  young  lady  her-felf  was  not  quite  fo  con-* 
tented :  Ihe  was  afraid  for  her  beauty.  Not  tha^ 
like  moft  women  (he*  devoted  all  her  care^  all  her 
regard,  andallhtr  peace  of  mind^  to  fo  fiivoloUs 

an 
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an  advantage :  no^  doubtlefs,  Araminta*  thought 
too.folidly  to  fet  any  great  value  upon  a  thing  fo 
firail^  upon  a  flower  which  the  leaft  breath  of  wind 
may  fade:  but  that  beauty  fecured  to  her  the 
bea^rt  of  a  lover  tenderly  beloved^  could  ihe  do 
otberwife  than  fear  to  lofe  him  ? 

She  was  no  fooner  out  of  danger,  than,  not  chu- 
fing  to  be  feen  by  Damon  in  the  condition  ihe 
then  was,  flie  fent  him  word  that  (he  begged^  of 
Urn  to  let  fome  time  pafs  before  he  came  to  her 
tgiain.  Damon  complained;  but  he  loved^  and 
confequently  obeyed. 

Araminta  confulted  her  glafs  every  day;  Jt 
tajnght  her  whether  Ihe  was  to  hope  or  fear.  Her 
fluduating  between  fear  and  hope  ended.  The 
ipafk  which  disfigured  her  face  drbpped  off,  and 
all.  her  features  re-appeared  as  fine  as  before :  b<;r 
compledion  refumedits  former  delicacy,  (be.  pever 
was  lb  handfome. 

'*  A  thought  comes  into  my  head,"  faid  flie  pi^e 
day  to  one  of  her  friends,  from  whom  ihe  kept 
nothing  fecret,  '^  you  will  think  it  a  mad  one;  bi)it 
I  am  determined  to  try  it,  be  the  confequence 
what  it  will :  Damon  loves  me,  I  cannot  doubt 
U :  but  if  that  love  is  founded  on  that  litUe  (l^re  of 
bowity  otight  J  to  expeift  to  keep  bis  heart  long  ?  It 
B  b  3  the 
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ij5  on  the  pofleffion  of  that  heart  that  the  (lappinefs 
of  my  life  depends.  Can  I  take  too  ms^ny  precaution? 
to  be  fure  of  it?  I  will  not  have  a  tranfient  hap- 
pinefs;  I  fliould  feel  too  deeply  any  change  therc^- 
m.  Neither  ahfence,  nor  the  fuppofed  lofsofall 
my  riches,  have  been  able  to  alter  Damon.  Let 
ys  fee  whether  his  loye  vill  bear  the  lofii  of  my 
beauty/*— 

In  vain  was  it  remonftrated  to.,Av^rnJn^^  tb# 
thijs  would  be  too  fevere  a  trial;  that  iq  bu^l4iog 
fo  high  the  fabric  of  her  happinefs,  (he  ran  a  haz- 
ard of  feeing  the  whole  ftruQure  tumbledown; 
that  people  become  habituated  to  the  figure  of  a 
perfon,  and  that  the  changes  which  happen  to  it 
are  neither  fo  great  nor  fo  fudden  as  to  etidanger 
what  fhe  apprehended;  that  at  her  age  thofc 
changes  were  to  be  feen  at  fo  great  adiftance,  that 
it  was  filly  to  be  uncafy  about  them  ;  that  befidcs, 
Damon  difcovering  every  day  in  her  a  thoufand 
amiable  qualities,  would  not  even  perceive  the 
diminution  of  her  beauty:  all  was  to  no  purpofe, 
Immoveably  fixed  in  "her  refolution,  fhe  wrote  the 
follbwing  letter  to  Damon : 

'  '■  ^^  It  is  now  that  my  misfortunes  are  paft  all  re- 
medy: fortune  has  at  length  exhaufted  upbii  me 
all  her  fpite.    That  beaiity  which  women  prize  fo 

much} 
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tnuch;  that  beauty  which  was  fo  dear  to  me  bc-« 
caufe  I  believed  all  your  affeftion  fortne  was  ow- 
ing to  it,  is  for  ever  loft,  and  with  it  the  hope  of 
being  Damon's  bride.  Cruel  rcfle£iion!  If  you 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  let  your  own  eyes 
convince  you,  May  I  yet  depend  upon  yout 
heart?  I  have  nothing  but  love  to  offer  you:  will 
tHat  be  enough  for  Damon  ?  It  would  be  enough 
for  the  ^ffeftionate  and  unhappy  Araminta." 

**  It  will  be  enough  for  me  too,"  cried  Damon 
with  tranfport;  '*  your  affeftion  can  alone  crown 
all  my  wifhes.'*  He  flies  to  Araminta's  :  flie  ex- 
peSs  his  coming;  and  had  with  drugs  prepared 
for  the  purpofe,  and  applied  to  her  face,  entirely 

altered  her  countenance.     Damon  did  not  know 

I'        ' 

her,  but  by  the  emotion  he  felt.  What  a  moment 
was  this  for  Aramihta!-  Her  fate  was  going  to  be 
determined:  fhe  loved  to  diftraftion;  could  flic 
be  eafy  ? 

*'  No,  Araminta,**  faid  Damon,  .^*  aftonifliingly 

amazing  as^  this  alteration  is,  it  ffiall  not  produce 

^any  in  me;  I'ftill  am  the  fame:. wonderful  as  your 

bcaity  was,  it  was  hot  that   which  charmed  me: 

the  excellencies  of  your  mind,  thd  fweetnefs  of 

vyour  tcfnperj  ^nd,    above  all,^  that- heart  which 

.ivoujd  alpne  4i^r9^.t^%  ¥^..fy9^'^^y  other  merit;; 
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thefe  were  the  objeQs  which  infpired  me  with   a 
paffion,  which  will  not  end  but  with  my  life.     Dc-. 
fer  then  no  longer  the  completion  of  my  happi* 
nefs ;  let  the  facred  rites  of  marriage  unite  us  ia- 
fiantly."     f  ^  It  was  too  muchj  my  dear  Damop» 
anfwered  Araminta^  *^  it  was  too  much :  you  (hall 
be  happy;  deferve  to  be  fo;  your  heart  is  fuch  as 
mine  defires;  nothing  will  from  henceforth  difturb 
our  felicity ;  all  that  I  have  done,  was  only  to  try 
you:  you  fliall  judge  yourfclf  whether  I  am  ftill 
worthy  to  pleafe  you.*    At  thefe  words  (he  wiped 
oflF  the  kind  of  mafk  which  disfigured  her :  never 
was&e  fo  beautiful.    ^^  What  do  I  fee  !'V  cried 
Damon^    tranfported  with  furprife:    '^  Do   you 
know  that  my  delicacy  does  not  at  a^  reliih  the 
trick  you  have  played  me  ?  You  doubted  then  of 
my  fincerity,  and  of  the  continuance  of  my  love/ 
^^  I  did  not  doubt  it,  Damon ;  but  I  was  afraid  Qf 
lofing  your  heart  in  lofing  my  beauty  :  I  now  am 
{atisfied,  and  completely  happy.     I  will  tell  yoii 
more ;  the  lofs  of  my  fortune  was  only  an  inven- 
tion to  try  your  love :  I  ftill  am  miftrefs  of  the 
fame  riches."  "  What!  new  fubje8:s  of  complaint! 
Could  you  think  me  capable  of  being  infli^f  ncc4 
by  mercenary  views  ?   Ah^  Araminta!  did  Jl,4f- 
fcrve  fuch  fufpicions  ?" 

Love  undertook  Araminta*s  defence :   nothing 
could  be  laid  to  her  charge  b^t  top  much,  delica* 
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tf ;  fbt  was  fdon  joftified  in  Damon^s  opinion  i 
hd  fell  at  her  knees,  and  befoaght  her  no  longer 
to  oppofe  his  happinefs.  They  were  married  the 
fiuDoe  day.  Lefs  hufband  and  wife,  than  lorers^ 
their  onion  proved  to  them  an  inexhauftiblefburee 
of  pleaHires. — In  an  age,  in  which  men  think  they 
wrong  themrelves  in  loving  their  wives,  Damon's 
a^Qion  was  at  firft  turned  into  ridicule,  and  a 
ihpufand  infipid  jokes  were  afterwards  cut  upon 
it.  He  ftood  them,  and  a  general  efteem  fucceed- 
ed  the  ill-placed  raillery. — Such  is  the  ufual  effeS 
of  virtue.  Damon  was  ever  after  looked  upon  as 
fht  model  of  lovers,  and  of  hufbands. 

■»  «>    1^^    fi}i»    Cigll  ta^^*^!    ti^il    i^    I10i>    tl» 

THE 

FATAL  SEPARATION. 

THAT  peace  is  a  bleffing  of  incftimable  value, 
and  that  war  is  a  calamity  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored, every  man  who  feels  the  (lighted  emotions 
of  philanthropby  in  his  bofom,  mud  readily  allow. 
What  mournful  fcenes  in  private  families  have 
the  flames  of  war  already  occafioned!  How  many 
nhorefoch  fcenes  may  juftly  be  apprehended !  Du- 
ring the  laft  American  war,  an  amiable  girl,  the 
daofhttelr  of  an  ingenious  manufa£turer  in  the 
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north  of  England,  had  fuch  ftrong  prepofT^onl 
in  favour  of  a  young  man^  the  fon  of  a  reputably 
neighbour  of  the  fame  profeffion,  that  flie  looked 
upon  him  as  abfolutely  neceifary  to  her  happinefsi 
and  her  attachment  to  him  was  accompanied  with 
the  mod  pleafing  reflexions,  as  (be  diifcovered  4n 
every  part  of  his  behaviour  the  mod  flattering  re* 
gardfrom  her.  Charles  and  Sally  (their  fir  nances 
are  of  no  confequence)  were  not  only  fondly  at- 
tached to  each  other^  but  felt  a  confiderable  ad<w 
dition  to  their  mutual  fatisfadion  by  the  appro- 
bation of  their  refpedive  parents;  who>withaQ 
equal  defire  to  form  a  family. alliance,  foon  pro* 
ceeded  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  future  felicity. 

when  the  fathers,  on  both  fides,  had  fettled 
every  thing  of  the  pecuniary  kind,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  their  children,  they  permitted  them  to 
make  preparations  for  their  wedding. 

This  intelligence  was  received  by  the  affedionate 
couple  with  all  the  pleafure  expeftedfrom  the  com- 
munication of  it;  and  they  both  behaved  in  the 
mod  filial  manner  upon  the  animating  occafion. 
So  exemplary  indeed,  was  their  whole  deportment, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  the  father  of  Sally, 
or  the  father  of  Charles,  were  the  moft  parentally 

delighted.  *  •  • 
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Saliy,  affifted  kindly  by  a  mother  who  was  uti. 
feiceptionable  in  the  charai^r  of  a  wife,  in  pro* 
viding  what  was  neceflary  for  her  fetting  out  in  a 
new  ftyle,  received  alfo  from  that  mother  what 
was  of  no  fmall  importance  to  her^  a  great  deal  of 
vKolefome  advice. 

Some  of  her  admonitions,  though  trite,  may  be 
^ead  with  profit  by  niany  of  the  young  women  of 
the  age^  on  the  point  of  matrimony;  by  thofe 
jefpecially  who  are  fo  well  fatisfied  with  their  abili- 
ties for  the  condudk  of  a  married  life,  as  to  fup-^ 
pofe  any  conjugal  inftru&iohs  affronts  to  their 
uhderftandings. 

In  the  following  language,  Satly  was,  one  day, 
addreffed  by  her  mother,  a  plain,  fenlible  woman, 
who  without  the  felf-fufficiency  and  affe£tation  of 
a  fine  lady  was  intrinfically  of  more  worth  than 
half  the  fine  ladies  in  Kent  or  Chriftendom. 

You  are  now,  my  dear,  going  to  be  your  own 
tpiftrefs,  and  I  have  fo  good  opinion  of  you  as 
to  believe  that  you  will  pride  yourfelf  on  being  a 
good  wife.  I  believe  too,  that  you  very  well 
know  the  behaviour  proper  for  a  wife  in  every 
fituation :  but  though  I  have  fuch  a  favourable 
c^inion  of  you,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  few 
imrtioulars  relating  to  a  woman's  behaviour  to  the 
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man  (he  marries,  which  well  dcferve  your  confi- 
derarion^ — In  the  firft  place,  my  dear  Sally,  make 
yourfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temper 
of  your  lover,  as  your  are  infeparably  uoited  to 
him  (for  no  man's  temper  can  be  thoroughly 
known  before  marriage)  and  accommodate  your 
own  to  all  its  various  changes,  fo  that  he  may 
never  have  reafon  to  charge  you  with  having  put 
him  out  of  humour.  Secondly,  endeavour  to 
make  him  place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  you; 
and  when  you  have  gained  that  point,  take  every 
opportunity  to  do  fomething  to  encreafe  his  de- 
pendence on  your  difcretion.  Thirdly^  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to*  every  thing  committed  to 
your  care ;  and  in  the  management  of  your  do- 
meftic  affairs  let  your  hufband  fee  that  you  ftudy 
to  ad  agreeable  to  his  judgment,  and  to  give  him 
fatisfaQion, 

Thefe  admonitions,  with  feveral  others,  equally 
well  intended,  were  heard  with  patience,  and  re- 
membered with  pleafure:  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  Sally  would  have  fquared  her  condu6l 
after  marriage,  by  them,  had  her  wilhes  been 
compleated. 

While  Charles  and  Sally  were  preparing,  with 
equal  alacrity,  to  enter  into  the  (late  to  which 
their  inclinations  flrongly  led  them,  the  latter  met 

with 
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with   a  confiderable    difappointment,  in    confe- 
-quence  of  the  unlocked  for  behaviour  of  the  for- 
mer; which  fhocked  her  fpirits  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  her  health  was  evidently  injured  by  it. 

Charles,  having  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
fellow  of  his  acquaintance,  a  townVman,  an  Eniign 
in  one  of  the  regiments  fent  to  reinforce  the  army 
in  America,  was  fo   animated  by  the  account  he 

'  i 

gave  of  Qur  fuccefs  there,  j^nd  with  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  all  thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed 
•themfelves^*  by  their. courage  or  conduft,  that  he 
ielt  himfdf  fejzed  with  the  military  fever,  and  ar- 
diently  longed  to  *^  bind  his  brows  with  victorious 
wreaths." 

.,  Charles,  under  the  influence  of  his  paiBon  now 
appeared  in  a  very  romantic  light  to  all  his  rela* 
tions,  and  mod  of  hi$  friends,  as  he  feemed  not, 
fetting  afide  his  perfonal  prowefs,  to  be  properly 
qualified  for  a  foldier's  life,  his  new  paiTion,  hoWf 
ever,  did  not  weaken  the  force  of  his  attachment 
tb  his  Sally,  but  all  which  even  (he  could  urge  in 
orfier  to  prevent  the  needlefs  expofure  of  his  per-* 
fon  in  a  remote  country,  was  not  forcible  enough 
to  make  him  give  up  his  martial  defigns:  he  of- 
fered, indeed,  to  marry  her  before  he  embarked  a 
volunteer  to  the  American  continent:  but  fhe 
C  c  2  chofc 
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chofe  rather  to  wait  for  his  return  to  his  naitive 
land,  than  to  undergo  the  double  anxieties  of  a 
fond  miftrefs,  and  a  widowed  wife.  She  had  no 
doubts  of  his  fidelity;  but  (he  had  many,  innume- 
rable  fears  for  his  fafety.  With  fighs  {he  faw  him 
wave  his  hand  to  her  while  he  was  under  fail;  and 
when  her  ft  rained  eyes  could  no  longer  perceivd^ 
with  diftindnefs,  the  handkerchief  which  fiie  had 
herfelf  workdd  for  him,  ihe  was  conveyed^  bathed 
in  tears  to  her  father's  houfe,  unable  to  fupport 
the  pangs  of  feparation.  There  her  confiderate^ 
and  much  afieded  parents,  did  all  in  ^ir  powcMr 
to  confole  her,  and  hoped  to  allev&te  tbe  welgii^ 
of  her  tender  forrows,  by  reminding  her  of  liri  pa#t« 
ing  expreffions. — «  Be  aflured,  my  deareft  Sally^ 
(faid  he,  when  he  took  leave  of  her,)  that  I  fhall 
do  nothing  during  my  ab fence  from  you,  to  make 
you  afhamed  of  your  choice;  and  that  I  fhall  re^ 
turn  with  tranfports  to  your  afFe&ionate  anqs, 
when  I  have  merited  the  applaufe  of  my  king,  by 
contributing  to  the  defeat  of  his  enemies." 

The  repetition  of  thefe  fpirited  expreffions  onljr 
ferved  to  render  Sally  more  affli6:ed;  forknowiifjg 
her  lover  had  a  large  fhare  of  that  fort  of  courage 
which  borders  upon  temerity,  (he  could  not  thinfc 
of  "^his  putting  himfelf  under  military  difcipline, 
without  fuppofing  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  intrii^ 
'  pidity 


^dity  wotiM  Inirry  him  With  a  precipitance  lUore 
to  be  admired  than  comihendedi  unto  dangerotl$ 
^fuations. 

With  an  impatience,  not  to  be  defcribed,  Salljr 
waited  for  news  from  her  Charles,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  write  to  her  as  foon  as  he  came  to  New 
york,  where  he  intended  to  land,  having  letters  of 
recommendation  in  his  pocket  to  feveral  mer-t 
chants  in  that  town. 

In  a  fhoTt  tinie  Sifter  Charles*  departure  froth 
JEfrgland,  the  father  df  Safly,  in  c<!3infeqacrtce  df 
his  connexion  with  a  bold  adventurer,  was  redu- 
ced to  a  very  diftrefsful  ftate.  In  that  date,  how- 
ever,  he  was  viHted  by  an  opulent  gentleman,  who 
promifed  to  reftore  him  to  his  former  profperity, 
if  he  would  /give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage>; 
yho  was,  he  faid,  abfolutely  neceflary  to  bis  hap- 
pinefs,  and  who  had  pofitively,  he  alfo  faid^  refu^ 
led  to  comply  with  his  folicitations.  Poor  Sally 
was  now  plunged  into  a  new  afili6lioil;  and  a  fe- 
Verc  conflift  did  ftie  endure  between  b^r  love  for 
Charles  and  her  filial  affeQion. 

tVhile  (he  wias  in  this  perplexing  condition^  a 
letter  came  to  her  father  from  one  of  his  American 
correfpondents,'  which  informed  him  that  Charles 
had  fallen  in  the  firft  battle  that  was  fought  after 
bis  arrival.  $9\ly 
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Sally  wept  bitterly  when  this  melancholy  intel- 
Jigence  was  imparted  to  her;  but  hearing  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards^  that  her  father  was  on  the 
point  of  being  fent  to  prifon^  {he  confented  to  mar* 
ry  the  man  whofe  generous  oflFers  fhehad  rejefted. 
Scarce  had  Sally  been  married  a  *'  little  month/* 
when  Charles  returned,  not  only  full  of  healdi, 
and  full  of  love,  but  a  with  confiderable  fhare  of 
military  reputation.  He  had  not  fallen  in  the  field 
of  battle ;  but  it  was  the  death  of  an  officer  of 
his  name,  which  had  occafioned  the  information 
received  by  the  father  of  his  miftrefs  concerning 
him. 

The  firft  news  which  Charles  heard  upon  his 
return  to  England,  was  the  marriage  of  his  Sally; 
the  firft  news  which  fhe  heard  of  it  almoft  unhin- 
ged her  intellects.  His  return  indeed,  proved  very 
unfortunate  both  to  her  and  himfelf :  it  plunged 
her  into  a  torpid  ftate,  which  deprived  her  of  adl 
relifti  for  exiftence ;  and  it  drove  him  into  a  life 
of  ebriety,  for  the  difperfion  of  reflexions  not  to 
be  fupported :  from  which  he  was,  it  is  true  foon 
releafed,  but  in  a  manner  greatly  lamented  by  all 
who  loved  and  efleemed  him— by  his  o\?n  rafli 
band. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

DEAN    S  U'  I  F  T. 

TN  the  year  1726,  Swift  attended  the  levee  of 
A  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  Chelfea;  where  he 
fat  down  by  the  door,  and  drew  the  notice  of  the 
company  by  that  Angularity.  Nobody  knew  him 
till  Sir  Robert  entered,  and  went  up  to  him  very 
obligingly.  Swift,  without  rifing  up,  or  other 
addrefs,  faid,  '«  For  God's  fake.  Sir  Robert,  take 
ne  out  of  that  curfed  country,  and  place  me 
fomewhere  in  England."  '  Mr.  Dean,*  (faid  Sir 
Rpbert)  •  I  fhould  be  glad  to  oblige  you,  but  I 
fear  removing  you  will  fpoil  your  wit.  Look  at 
that  tree ;  (pointing  to  one  under  the  window)  '  I 
tranfplanted  it  from  the  hungry  foil  of  Houghton 
to  the  Thames  Qde,  but  it  is  good  for  nothing 
here !  The  company  laughed,  and  the  DoSor 
hurried  off  without  reply. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

O    F 

SIR    EDfTARD  PELtEW. 

THE  French  General's  Lady,  who  waa  cifi 
board  the  Virginie^  lately  captured  by  Siir 
Edward  Pellew,  was  in  bed  when  the  aBioh  coitt- 
menced,-  but  was  foon  removed  to  a  place  of  more: 
ikfety ;  s^nd  in  three  minutes  after  fhe  had  left  the 
bed^  a  (hot  tore  it  in  pieces,  knocked  o£F  the  head 
of  one'  man,  and  the  arm  of  another/  She  .wad 
removed  to  the  Indefatigable^  and  appealed  to  be 
overcome  with  terror  and  affliftion.  Sir  Edward 
remonftrated  with  her,  faid  all  danger  was  over, 
that  fhe  and  her  fon  were  fafe,  and  promifed  her 
every  prote£):ion  in  his  power,  begging  of  her,  at 
the  fame,  to  Jay  what  was  the  caufe  of  her  terror. 
She  acknowledged  that  flie  had  been  told,  if  flic 
wa9  taken  by  the  Englifli,  ftie  would  be  illtreated; 
but  Sir  Edward  foon  quieted  her  fears  on  that 
head.  Seeing  foon  after  an  American  veflel,  he 
brought  her  to,  and  paid  the  Captain  a  fum  of 
money  to  carry  her  arid  her  fon  to  her  hufband  at 
Rochfort:  he  accompanying  her  to  the  veflel, and, 
on  parting,  file  held  out  her  band  to  him,  faid  fiie 
had  not  words  to  thank  him,  and  put  a  diamond- 
ring  in  his  hand,  which  he  inftantly  returned,  fay- 
ing, 
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Itig,  he  could  not  think  of  accepting  it$  and,  fslk^ 
ing  her,  aflTured  her  he  was  amply  repaid  kr  nihf 
iiule  attentions  he  had  been  able  to  fiiew  htf4 
Such  an  anecdote  relieves  one's  mind  amdift  thcJ 
horrors  of  war»  and  fpeaks  mticfa  in  ffivoiir  dP  od^ 
l^allaht  countryman. 


Historical  ANEdDOTES. 

A  LEX ANDER  SEVERUS,  the  Romara  6m. 
-^^  peror,  was  by  nature  liberal,  and  by  princi- 
ple an^conomilt;  affable  in  his  manners^  frugal 
in  his  diet,  and  (imple  in  his  drefs.  The  majeft}^ 
of  the  empire,  fays  he,  is  to  be  fupportcd  by  vir- 
tue, and  not  by  the  oftentation  of  riches^  This 
prince  would  never  fuifer  any  office  of  truft  or 
p^wer  to  be  fold,  remarking  that  he  who  boiig^ 
hy  wholefale,  muft  fell  by  retail. 

When  fome  merchants  made  application  (o  Ifeint 
tor  a  piece  of  groufnd  which  the  Chrifliians  had  fet 
apart  for  building  a  church  on,  he  replied,  it  was  of 
much  more  confequence  that  God  Iftould  bt  ado- 
red in  any  manner,  than  that  merchants  fliould 
have  any  particular  fyot  afflgned  them  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  another,  to  carry  on  their  commerce. 
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THE  ciiy'ofDantziclt  takes  its  name  from  tb^ 
German  word  Dantzen^  which  fignifies  to 
dance.  The  ftory  of  this  etymology  is,  that  cer- 
tain peafants  being  accuftomed  to  affemble  upon 
the  fpot  where  I>antzick  now  ftand$>  to  celebratd 
feftivals  with  rural  fports,  took  a  fancy  to  build  a 
village  upon  it;  for  this  purpofe,  they  applied  to 
the  Bifhop,  who  was  tbe-  owner  of  the  domain, 
who  granted  them  as  much  ground  as  they  couU 
encfrcle,  holding  each  oihef  by  the  hand  in  a  ring, 
and  dancing  round  it. 


A  Jsr  E  C  D  O  T  E 

OF 

the  EMPEROR— JOSEPH  It. 

'TT^HE  Emperor's  generofity  was  not  confined 
-*•  to  men  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  whom  it  isr 
an  honour  to  oblige.  His  purfe  was  always  open 
whenever  he  met  with  a  proper  though  obfcure 
objeft  of  charity.  *  Going  one  niorning  into  an 
elegant  coffee-houfe,  he  afked  for  a  difli  ofcho- 
colate;  he  was  firaply  dreffed,  and  the  waiters 
infolently  refufed  It,  under  pretence  that  it  was- 
too  early.^  He  walked, out  without  faying  a  word, 
and  went  into  a  fmall  cofFcc-houfe,  nicknamed 

I  ('.  the 
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the  one-eyed;  he  afkedfbr  a  difh  of  chocDlate,  and . 
the  landlord  anfwered  him  politely,  .that  it  would 
beready  in  a  moment.     While  he  waited  for  it 
as  the  cofFee-houfe  was  empty,. be  walked  up  and 
down,  and  was  converfing  on.. different  fubjeQ:s, 
when  the  daughter,  of  the  houfe^  a  very  pretty, 
girl,  came   dbwn  ftairs^;. the  count  wifhed  her  a 
good  day,  the  ordinary  faltit^tion  in  France,  and 
feid  to  her  father,  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  be. 
married.     ^^'  Alas !  replied  the. . old  man,:  if  I  had 
a  thoufand  crowns,'  I  could,  marry  her  to  a  hand- 
fome  young  man  who  is  fond  of  her;  but  the  cho- 
colate is  ready.**  The  Ernperor  having  drank  and 
paid,  afked  iot  paper,  pen,  and  ink;  the  girl  runs 
to  fetch  them,  having  no  idea  how  they  were  to 
be  employed;    Count  Falkcfiftein   gave  her  an 
order  on  his  banker  for  fix  thoufand  livres. 


A  N  E  C  D  O  T  E 

:  O   F 

The  PRINCE  of  WALES. 

PREVIOUS    to   the   laft .  mafquerade  at   the 
King's  theatre,  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  fofc- 
lioufly  indifpofed  as  to  require  the  attendance  of 
Dr*  Reynolds^  who,  upon   being  afl^ed*  whether 
D  d  2  the 
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tW  BLoya}  Patient  might  with  fidetjr  veotuire  lo  tifd  ^ 
OfMeraJEiourey  gave  Us  decided  oegauvc^  xW^ 
FriDGC  was  difiEuisfied  with  the  Doftor'a  maftdatt^ 
ac  the  fame  time  afliired  bimy  no  exertion  oa  hm 
part  woald  be  lequifitCj^  as  be  intended  going  m  at 
^omino.  The  ftein  and  inexorable  doSor,  ^ftdJ^ 
perfiOing  in  bis  opinion^  added,,  that  he  would  m>t 
^irfwer  for  the  confequenee  of  fiich  impaideo6e». 
it  mi(||bt  occafion  his  Royal  Highne&'s  death  ;;iipo9i 
wUch  the  Prince  ioimediately  faid,  ^\  Bcaii  sim^ 
tUij  qud  tnoriuntur  in  l^omino*'* 


AN 

ODE    on   SCIENCE, 
By  DEAN  SWIFT. 

OH  heavenly  born !  in  deepeft  cells 
..,   If  faireft  fcience  ever  dwells 
Beneath  the  mofly  cave; 
Indulge  the  verdure  of  the  woodsj 
With  azure  beauty  gild  the  floodS| 

And  flowery  carpets  lave ; 
For  melancholy  ever  reigns 
t)elighted  in  the  fylvan  fcenes 
With  fcientific  light j 


White 
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t^hile  Dian,  lifiiBtrcl^  ef  the  vales^ 
Seeks  lulling  fouodi  and  fanning  gale^ 

Tbo'  rapt  from  mortal  figtit. 
Yet,  goddefs,  yet,  the  ymy  explore 
*SVith  magic  rites  and  lieatliem  lore 

ObftruQed  and  depre&*d :" 
*Till  wifdom  give  the  facred  nine^ 
llntaught,  noruninifk'cl^tb  &ikie^ 

By  reafon's  poweir  redrei^'du 
When  Solon  and  Lycufgil^^iaght^ 
To  moralize  the  hunKUi  tb"|p.tt 

Of  mad  opinion's  mai  ^>  \ 
^  To  erring  zeal  they  gave  new  taws. 
Thy  charms,  O  liberty?  the  cav  fe 

That  blends  congenial  r^ys. 
Bid  bright  Aftraea  gild  the  morn. 
Or  bid  a  hundred  funs  be  born. 

To  hecatomb  the  year; 
Without  thy  aid  in  vain  the  poles : 
In  vain  the  zodiac  fyftem  rolls : 

In  vain  the  lunar  fpbere*. 
Come  faireft  Princefs  of  the  throng. 
Bring  fweel  philofophy  along 

In  metaphyfic  dreams; 
While  raptur'd  bards  no  more  behold 
A  vernal  age  of  purer  gold 

In  Heliconian  ftreams. 
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Drive  thraldom  with  malignant  hand. 
To  curfe  fome  other  deftin'd  land 

By  folly  led  aftray  : 
leme  bear  on  azure  wing; 
Energic  let  her  foar  and  ling 

Thy  univerfal  fway. 
So  when  Araphion  bade  the  lyre 
T6  more  majeftic  found  afpire. 

Behold  the  madding  throngs 
In  wonder  and  oblivic-^rown'd, 
To  fculpture  turn'd  jP^agic  found. 

And  petrifying^jBL^. 


A  N 
ANECDOTE. 


CC 


MY  LORD,  (faid  a  prig  of  a  IherifF  onca 
to  Judge  Burnet,  on  the  circuit)  there 
is  a  white  bear  in  our  town;  your  lordfhip,  be» 
fure,  will  go  and  fee  him :  fhall  I  have  the  honouii 
to  attend  your  lordfhip  ?'* 

**  Why/'  replied  the  judge^  '*  t  am  afraid  it 
cannot  be;  becaufe,  you  know,  Mr.  SheriflF,  the 
bear  and  I  both  travel  with  trumpets :  and  it  has 
.  never 
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never  yet  been  fettled,  wBich  fcouM  make  the 
firftvifit/* 

The  fame  perfonage,  when  he  was  only  plain 
Tom  Burnet,  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  a  pam- 
phlet, which  did  fome  execution,  againft  the  mi^ 
niftry.  The  great  man  complained  to  the  bi{h6p, 
who  fending  for  Tom,  "  What,"  fays  he,  "  could 
induce  you  to  do  fuch  a  thing?"  I  ra^ke  you 
a  very  handfome  allowance.  You  could  not  write 
it  for  bread."  ''  No,  fir,"  faid  Tom.  "  What 
did  you  write  it  for  then,  firrah  ? "  **  For  drink, 
fir." 


ON 

SELF  APPROBATION. 

OF  all  intelleftual  pleafures.  Lord  Shsiftelbury 
obferves,  that  felf-approbation,  that  fun- 
fiiiBC  of  the  foul,  is  the  greateft  and  moft  lafting; 
the  eye  is  not  to  fatisfied  with  feeing,  nor  the  eat 
with  earing:  the  pleafures  of  the  imafgination,  thcT 
great,  affeft  but  a  fmall  part  of  mankind;  and  as 
our  faculties  decline,  they  lofe  their  rclifli;  but 
felf*approbation,  from  early  youth  to  decrepid  old 
ag<^,  is  a  continual  (burce  of  joy. 

<'""■  GRA- 


GRATITUDE. 

A  Matk  of  true  Magnanimity  t  Exeniplifie4 
in  the  Hijlory  of  Topal  Osman. 

TOPAL  OSM ANi  Who  h^  received  his  eda. 
cation  in  the  Seraglio;  being  in  the  year 
iSgS,  about  the  age  of  twenty  five,  was  (eht  witK 
the  Sultan's  orders  to  the  Balhaw  of  Cairo.  He 
travelled  by  land  to  Saed;  and,  being  afraid  df 
the  Ai^abs  who  rove  about  plundering  pafiengera 
«nd  caravans,  he  embarked  on  bos^rd  a  TurkifH 
veffel^  bound  to  Damietta,  a  city  on  the  Nile.  In 
this  ibort  paflage  they  were  attacked  by  a  Spanift 
privateer,  and  ai  bloody  aSion  enfued.  Topal 
Ofman  gave  here  the  firft  proofs  of  that  intrepidity; 
by  which  be  was  fo  often  fignalized  afterwards. 
The  crew,  animated  by  hrs  exampTe,  fought  with 
great  bravery;  but  fuperior  numbers  atlaftpre<^ 
vailed^  and  Ofman  wa;s  taken  prifoner,  after  Ittivtf^ 
dangeroufly  wounded  in  the  arm  and  thigh.  Of-^ 
man'fli  gallantry  induced  the  Spalnifh  captain  t^ 
pay  him  particular  regard:  but  bis  wounds  were 
:ftill  in  a  bad  way  when  he  was  carried  to  Malta, 
whether  the  privateer  went  to  refit.  The  woimit^ 
in  his  thigh  was  the  mod  dangerous,  and  he  wat 
lame  of  it  ever  after;  for  which  he  bad  the  name 
of  Topal  or  Cripple.    At  that  time  Vincent  At- 

naud^ 
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haud.  a  native  .of  Marfeille^)  was  commander  of 

».?■'  ''  *'•'■,  '       J 

the  port  of  Malta^  who,  as  his  bufinefs  required, 

went  on  bdard  the  privateer,  to  foon  as  (he  came 
to  anchor,     d^fman  no  fooner  faw  Arnaud.  than 
he  faid  to  him^  can  you  do  a  generous  a6lion? 
Ranfom  me,  and  take  my  word,  you  (hall  lo(e 
nothing  by  it.     Such  a  requeft  from  a  flave  in 
chains  was  uncommon;  but  the  manner  in  which' 
it  was  delivered,  mad^  an.  impref^on  upon  the 
Frenchman;  who  turning  to   the  Captain  oft^e 
privateer^  a£ked  what  he  demanded  for  the  ranfom. 
He  anfwered  one  thoufand  fequins  (near  five  hun- 
dred poundsjf  Arnaud,  turning  to  the  Turk,  faidf, 
I  know  nothing  of  youi;  would  you  have  me  riCk 
one  thoutfand  fequins  on  your  bare  word  ?  Each  of 
us  a6i  in  this,  replied  the  Turk,  with  confiftency, 
I  am  in  chajns,  /and  therefore  take  every  method 
to  recover  my  Kberty ;  and  you  may  have  reafoQ 
to  diftruft  a  ftrangen     I  have  notching  at  prefent 
but  my  word  to  give  you;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  af- 
fign  any  reafon  why  you  ifaould  truft  to  it.     I  cai) 
only  fay,  that,  if  you  incline  to  a^  a  generous 
partt  you  Ihall  have  no  reafon  to  repent."    The 
eommiander  upon  this.  Went  to  make  his  report 
to  the  Grand   Matter,  Don  Perellps^     The  air 
irith  which  Ofman  delivered  ^himfelf,  wrought  ib 
i^n  Arnaud,  that  he  returned  immediately  oa 
Jftoard  the  Spanilh  veflel,  and  agreed  with  the  cap« 
,  £  e  tain 
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tain  for  fix  hundred  fequlns,  which  he  paid  as  the 
price  of  Ofnian  s  liberty.  He  put  him  on  board 
a  veffel  of  his  own,  and  provided  him  a  furgeon, 
with  every  thing  neceflary  for  his  entertainment 
and  cure.  Ofman  had  mentioned  to  his  benefac- 
tor, that  he  might  write  to  Conftantihople  for  the 
money  he  bad  advanced ;  but  finding  himfelf  m 
the  bands  of  a  man  who  had  trufted  fo  much  to 
his  honour  he  was  emboldened  to  alk  another  fa- 
vour;  which  was  to  leave  the  payment  of  the  ran- 
fom  entirely  to  him.  Arnaud  difcern'd,  thatift 
fuch  a  cafe  things  were  not  to  be  done  by  halves. 
He  agreed  to  the  propofal  with  a  good  grace; 
iand  Ihewed  him  every  other  mark  of  genefofity 
and  friendfliip. 

Accordingly  Ofman,  fo  foon  as  he  was  in  a 
condition,  fet  out  again  upon  his  voyage.  The 
French  colours  now  protefted  him  from  the  pri- 
vateers. In  a  ftiort  time  he  reached  Damietfa^ 
and  failed  up  the  Nile  to  Cario.  No  fopncr  was 
he  arrived  there,  than  he  delivered  one  thoutan^ 
fequins  to  the  mafter  of  the  veffel,  to  be  paid  to 
his  benefaftor  Arnaud,  together  with  fome  rich 
furs;  and  he  gave  the  mafter  of  the  veffel  himfelf 
five  hundred  crowns,  as  a  prefent.  He  exectited 
the  orders  of  the  Sultan  his  mafter  with  the  B«- 
fhaw  of  Cario;  and  fettihg  out  ior  CoflftatrtifttSptef 

was 


vas  the  firft  who  brought  the  news  of  his  flavery. 
The  favour  received  from  Arnaud^  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  made  an  impreflion  upon  a  generous 
Ifljpd  too  deep  to  be  eradicated.  Ejuring  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  he  did  hot  ceafe^  by  let- 
ters and  other  acknowledgments,  to  teftify  his 
gratitude. 

In  the  year  1715  war  was  declared  between  the 
Venetians  and  Turks.  The  grand  Vizir,  who  had 
projefted  the  invafion  of  the  Morea,  affembled  the 
Ottoman  army  near  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  the 
only  pafs  by  which  this  peninfula  can  be  attacked 
by  land.  Topal  Ofman  was  charged  with  the 
tommand  to  force  the  pafs ;  which  he  not  only 
executed  fuccefsfully,  but  afterwards  took  the  city 
of  Corinth  by  affault.  *For  this  fervice  he  was  re- 
warded by  being  made  a  Bafhaw  of  two  tails.  The 
hext  year  he  ferved  as  lieutenant-general  under 
the  grand  Vizir,  at  the  fiege  of  Corfu,  which  the 
Turks  were  obliged  to  abandon. 

Ofman  (laid  three  days  before  the  place,  to 
fecure  and  conduct  the  retreat  of  the  Ottoman 
troops.  In  the  year  1722  he  was  appointed  Se- 
r^ier  (general  in  chief)  and  had  the  command 
of  the  army  in  the  Morea.  When  the  confuls  of 
jl^e  different  nations  came  to  pay  their  refpe3;$,  to 
Jfim  in  this  qv^Uy,  be  diftinguilhed  the  French 

E  c  a  by 
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jby  peculiar  marks  of  friendfhip  and  prote£kion« 
Inform  Vincent  Arnaud,  fays '  he,  that   jf  aim  ionU 
der  of  my  new  dignity,  as'it  enabled  me  to  ferve 
feim.     Let  me  have  hfs  fpn   in  pledge  ot  out 
friendfhip  ;  and  I  will  chargi^  myfelf  with  making 
his  fortune/'    '  Accordingly  Arhaud's  f6n  *  went 
into  the  Morea,  and  the  Sdraflkier  not  only  mad^ 
him  prefents,  but  granted  him  privileges  an4  fid*  - 
yantiiges  which  foon  put  him  in  a  yray  of  acquiring 
an  eftate,    Jopal  Qfman's  parts  and  abilities  foon 
jraifed  him  to  a  greater  command.     He  was  made 
a  Bafhaw  of  three  tails,  and  Beglerberg  of  Ro- 
mania, one  of  the  greateft  governments   in  the 
llmpire,  and  of  the  greateft   importances  by  i^ 
vicinity  to  Hungary. 

His  refidence  during  his  government  was  at 
Nyffa.  In  the  year  1727,  Vincent  Arnaud  and 
Jiis  fon  waited  on  him  there,  and  were  received 

!  _  '  ..." 

with  the  greateft  tendernefs.  Laying  afide  the 
bafhaw  and  governor,  be  embraced  them,  caufed 
them  to  be  ferved  with  fherbet  and  perftimeis,  and 
made  them  fit  on  the  fame  fopha  with  himfelf;  an 
honour  but  rarely  beftowed  by  a  bafhaw  of  the 
firft  order,  and  hardly  ever  to  a  chriftian.  After 
thefe  marks  of  diftinftion,  he  fent  them  aw^y 
loaded  with  prefents.  In  the  great  revolution 
which  happenied  at  Conftantinople^  Anno  i73Q 
*  the 
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the  grand  Vizier  Ibrahim  periflied^  The  tlmei 
were  fo  tumultuary^  that  one  and  the  fame  year 
had  fcen  no  fewer  than  three  fucceflive  Vizirs. 
In  September  1731  Tbpal  Ofman  was  called  from 
his  government  to  fill  this  place;  which  being  the 
higheft  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  perhaps,  the 
higheft  tb^t  any  fubjeft  in  the  world  enjoys,  is  aU 
ways  dangerousij  and  was  then  greatly  fo. 

He  no  fponer  arrived  at  Conftantinople  to  take 
poffeffion  of  his  new  dignity,  than  he  defired  the 
French  Atnbafi^4pi'  to  inform  his  old  benefactor 
pf  bis  advancement;  and  that  he  Qiould  haften  to 
Con(tantinople  wbi\e  things  remained  in  the  pre- 
sent fituation  adding  that  a  grand  Vizir  feldoiQ 
Jkept  long  in  his  ftatioq.  {n  the  month  of  January 
^4732  Arnaud  with  his  Ion,  arrived  at  Conllanti- 
•jpople  from  Malta,  bringing  with  them  variety  of 
prefents,  and  twelve  Turks  whom  he  bad  ranfomed 
from  flavery,  tb^fe  by  command  of  the  Vizir, 
yere  ranged  in  order  before  him.  Vincent  Afr 
Daud,  now  feventy-tw  o  years  old,  with  his  fon, 
was  brought  before  Topal  Ofman,  grand  vizir  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  He  received  them  in  the 
prcfence  of  the  great  officers  of  date,  with  the  ut- 
moft  marks  of  affeftion.  Then  turning  to  thofe 
about  him  and  pointing  to  the  ranfomed  Turks : 
^  Behold,  fays  he,  thcfc  your  brethren,  now  en- 
joying 
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joying  the  fweets  of  liberty,  after  having  gro^nc^ 
in  flavery :  this  Frcnc^iman  is  their  deliverer,  I 
yas  myfelf  a  flave;  Iqacied  with  chains,  fl;reaaiiqg 
in  bloQ4»  and  covered  with  wounds :  this  is  the 
instn  who  redeemed  and  fave  me;  this  is  my  m^ifteir 
and  benefador:  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  life, 
Jibsrty,  fortune,  and  every  thing  I  enjoy.  With- 
out knowing  pie,  he  paid  for  me  a  large  r^nfon), 
fent  me  away  upon  my  bare  word,  and  gave  me  a 
fiiip  to  carry  me.  Where  is  there  a  Muflulman 
capable  of  fuch  generofity?'*  While  Ofman  was 
fpeaking,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Arnaud  who  held 
'  the  grand  Vizir's  hands  clofely  locked  between  his 
own:  the  Vizir  then  aflced  both  father  and  fon 
many  queftions  concerning  their  fituation  and  for- 
tune, heard  their  anfwers  with  kindnefs  and  atten- 
tion, and  then  ended  with  an  Arabic  fentence  ^/b 
'Herim  (the  providence  of  God  is  great,)  he  made, 
before  them,  the  diftributioh  of  the  prefents  th^y 
had  brought,  the  greateft  part  of  which  be  fent  to 
the  Sultan,  the  Sultana  mother  and  the  Kifler  Aga 
(chief  of  the  black  Eunuchs).  Upon  which  the 
two  Frenchmen  made  their  obedience  and  retired. 

After  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  fon  of  ^e 
grand  Vizir  took  them  to  his  apartments,  where  be 
treated  them  with  great  kindnefs.  Sometime  be- 
fore they  left  Conftantinople,  they  hi^  a  confer- 

encQ 


cncc  in  private  with  the  Vizir^  who  divefted  him- 
felf  of  all  ftate  and  ceremony.  He  let  them  un- 
derftand^  that  the  nature  of  his  fitu^tion  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  as  he  defired,  fince  a  minifter 
ever  appears  iti  the  eyes  of  many,  to  do  rkiffhlng 
without  a  view  to  his  own  particular  intereft ;  add- 
ing that  a  Bafhav  was  lord  and  mafter  in  his  oWA 
province,  but  that  the  grand  Vizir  at  Gonft^ltnti^ 
nople  had  a  matter  greater  than  himfelf.  He  caufed 
them  to  be  amply  paid  for  the  ranfom  6f  fhe  Tufks, 
and  likewife  procured  payment  of  a  debt  which 
they  had  looked  oh  as  defpairafe,  be  alfo  itii^h 
them  large  prefents  in  money,  and  gave  them  an 
order  for  taking  a  loading  of  corn  at  Salonica: 
which  was  likely  to  be  very  profitable,  as  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  from  that  Port  had  been  for  a 
long  time  prohibited.  As  his  gratitude  was  with- 
out bounds,  his  liberality  was  the  fame.  His  be- 
haviour to  his  benefa6ior  demonftrated  that  greau 
nefs  of  foul  which  difplayed  kfelf  in  tibty  aSion 
ofhislife. .  And  this  behaviotir  inuft  Sjjipear  the 
inore  generous^  when  it  is  cottRdtrtd  what  con- 
tempt and  averfion  the  predjudices  of  education 
create  in  a  Turk  againft  a  chriftian. 

THE 
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THE 

FRIEND; 

THE  fafteft  frknd  the  world  affords 
I^  quickly  from  roe  gone  i 
Faithlefs  behold  him  turn  bis  back, 
And  leave  me  aAl  aloni ! 

^  My  friend,  fincerely  yours  till  death  :'* 

The  world  no  further  goes ; 
Perhaps,  while  earth  to  earth  is  laid^ 

A  tear  of  pity  fioWs. 

Be  thou,'  xriy  Saviour  then  my  friehdi 

In  thee  my  foul  fliall  truft, 
Who  falfe  will  never  prove  in  death; 

Nor  leave  me  in  the  duft.  • 

Home  while  my  other  friends  return. 

All  folcmn,  filent,  fad. 
With  thee  my  flefh  (hall  reft  in  hope, 

And  all  my  bones  be  glad. 


TO 
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TO 

SUBDUE  pride/ 

C0NSID£R  what  you  ihall  be.  Vour  fleib 
returns  to  corruption  and  common  earth  a-* 
gain;  nor  fliall  your  duft  b^  diftinguilhed  from 
the  meaneft  beggar  or  flave;  no,  nor  from  the  dull 
of  brutes  and  idfeEts,  or  the  moft  contemptible  of 
creatures.  And  as  for  your  fouf,  that  mult  fiand 
before  God,  in  the  world  of  fpirits,  on  a  level  with 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and  divefted  of  all  your 
haughty  and  flattering  circumftances.  NTone  of 
your  vain  diftinftions  in  this  life  (hall  attend  yoil 
to  the  judgment-feai.  Keep  this  tribunal  in  viewy 
and  pride  witl  withe^,  and  hang  down  its  head* 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

jDuc  De  Guife^  catted  Le  Balqfre. 

TN  1640,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  gave  this  dif- 

-*■  tinguiflied  prince  the  noble  title  of  "  the  pre- 

ferver    of   his  countty;*' — an  honourable  title, 

ivhich  his  eminent  qualities  of  mind  and  of  bo4y 

well  deferved,  had  they  not  been  tarniflied  with 

infolence  and  ambitioiy. 

Ff  At 
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At  the  battle  of  RentH  M.  de  Se.  Fal,  ane  of 
bis  lieutenants,  advancing  too  haftily  toward.^  the 
enemy,  he  gavd  him  a  ffroke  with  his  fword  upon 
his  belmetj  and  ftopped  him.  A  fter  the  battl^^^  the 
Duke  being  told  that  St.  Fal  was  much  hurt 
at  the  affront  he  fuppofed  himfelf  to  have  receiv- 
ied^  fent  for  him  to  the  King's  tent,  in  which  were 
the  (bvereign  and  the  principal  general  officers^ 
fnd  told  him,  "'M.  de  St.  Fal  you  are  offended, 
I  find,  at  the  blow  which  I  gave  you  for  advanc* 
ing  too  haflily ;  but  it  is  furely  much  better,  that 
I  ihould  have  given  it  to  y6u  to  make  you  ftop, 
than  to  make  you  advance.  The  blow  is  furely 
'more  honorable  than  difgraceful  to  you.  I  aft 
the  opinion  of  thefe  gentlemen/'  They  one  and 
all  declaring,  that  a  blow  given  to  reprefs  ad  ex« 
cefs  of  ardour,  and  of  courage,  conferred  more 
honor  than  difgrace.     St.  Fal  was  fatisfied. 


THE 

GENEROUS    RIVAL. 
A    TALE. 

{HAVE  always  been  of  opimon,  tkat  thofe 
harmlefs  delufions  which  have  atoidencyto 
promote  happioei%  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
chcrilhed.     The  aiiy  vifioM  fA  citative  fencys 

fcrvc 
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ferve  to  divert  the  mind  from  grief^  and  render 
lefs  poignant  the  bitter  ftiogs  of  oiisfoirtunQ.*  Hdpe 
was  given  to  man,  to  £i^ble  him  to  ftruggle  with 
advcrfity;  and»  .without  her  chearjng  fmile,  the 
mod  trifling  diftreCi  would  cut  the  thread  of  life* 
It  was  this  fafcinating  deity  that  eafed  the  loveJom 
Edwin's  fears:  her  gentle  whifpers  foothed  each 
froward  care,  and  extended  his  view  to  fcencs  of 
fancied  blifs — ^^to  that  unhap|)y  moment  when  pro- 
pitious fortune  (hould  prefent  him  with  the  hand 
of  Laura.  Pleafing  delufion!  delightful  thought ! 
that  made  the  moment  of  reparation  lefs  painfirl', 
that  foothed  the  rugged  front  of  perils  and  foftened 
the  rude  afped  of  terrifick  wan 

Edwin  was  the  (on  of  a  merchant  of  fome  repute 
in  the  metropolis:  at  the  commencement  of  thejpre- 
feni  war,  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  army^ 
and  was  foon  after  fent  with  his  regiment  to  the 
continent. 

Laura  was  the  daughter  of  a  banker  of  confider- 
able  eminence,  a  member  of  the  Britifli  fenate^  and 
poflefled  of  a  very  extenGve  fortune. 

The  atuchment  that  fubfiftcd  between  thefe 

young  people  was  unknown  to  Laura's  fatketf 

the  proud^  imperious  Mr.  Dalby,  who  expeftcd  to 

marry  her  to  fome  perfonofdiftin&ion;  orat  leaftt 

F  f  a  with 
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with  one  who  w^  equal  in  point  of  wealth  to  him- 
felf.  For  this  purpofe,  he  invited  the  moft  wealthy 
part  of  the  fenate»  peers  and  commons,  to  his 
fplendid  roanfion  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town; 
having  totally  deferted  that  which  had  been  for 
many  generations  the  re(idence  of  his  anceftors,  ia 
the  eaft. 

l^ifs  Oalby  poflefled,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
ihf  beauties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
perfon ;  which,  exclufiye  of  her  fortune,  were 
fufficiently  attra&ive  to  a  man  of  fenfe  and  dif-* 
^ernnient  Many  of  thefe  victors  became  c^ndi^ 
dates  for  her  eleEt'iQn :  moft  of  them,  however 
were  rejcfted  by  her  father,  to  whom  flie  was  en- 
joined to  report  the  name  aiid  rank  of  each  perfon 
who  addrefted  her  on  the  fcore  of  love.  Somfs; 
the  moft  wealthy,  (he  was  infliru6ted  to  flatter  with 
hopes  of  being  the  happy  man  ;  referving  her  af<f 
fe£tions  for  him  whom  the  venal  parent  fhould  fe^ 
\c6\,  to  be  her  hqlband.  It  was  feme  time  before 
balby  coqld  fi?(  his  choice,  which  long  hung  fuf« 
pendcd  between  an  Earl  and  a  Vifcount,  of  near- 
ly equal  fortune  :  af.  length,  the  appearance  of  a 
ducal  coronet  banifhed  from  his  mind  both  tbe  one 
^nd  the  other;  and  he  vainly  flattered  himfelf,  in 
future  to  addrefs  his  daughter  by  the  high  found? 
ing  title  of—  Ypur  GracCf 

Tho 
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Thi?  young  Duke  Eklancyj  led  by  curiofity  to 
behold  the  lady  who  was  thus  expofed  to  fale*— for 
)t  feernS)  the  intention  of  Mr.  Dalby  was  generally 
known*— became  enamoured  of  her  perfon ;  and, 
on  converpng  with  her,  found  her  every  thing  he 
could  wifh.  He  inftantly  made  propofals  to  Mr. 
Dalby ;  whicbj  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay,  were 
as  inftantly  accepted.  His  grace,  knowing  that 
the  confent  of  the  daughter  would  avail  him  but 
little,  without  poflefling  that  of  the  father,  had  not 
difcovered  to  Laura  ^he  partiality  he  entertained 
for  her;  but  having,  as  he  imagined,  fecured  the 
pain  chance,  made  a  formal  declaration  of  his  love* 

Laura  Hftened  with  profound  attention  to  the 
impaflionate  affurance  of  afFeftion  of  the  noble 
(Juke;  and  when  he  paufed,  in  expeHation  of  re- 
ceiving a  confirmation  of  his  hopes,  fhe  raifed  her 
blufhing  eyes,  wet  with  the  tears  of  anguifli,  from 
the  ground;  and  thanking  him  for  the  honour  he 
intended  her,  candidly  acknowledged  the  prc- 
cngagement  (he  was  under  to  the  abfent  Edwin. 

Charmed  with  her  candour,  and  interefted  by 
.her  artlefs  tale,  he  determined  to  refign  his  pre- 
tenfions,  and  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  young  foU 
dier. 

l-aura  had  prefc.rv.?d  a  regular  corrcfpondencc 

with 
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With  her  lover ;  and,  he  was,  therefore,  btef  too 
t¥cll  informed  of  the  defperate  fiiuatibn  of  bis 
fuite.  He  longed  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  his  ifniflre(S| 
but  fcorned  to  defcrt  his  poft.    At  length,  fortune 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  realizing  his  wilhes, 
at  a  moment  when  he  leaft  expefted  it.    The  Re- 
publican army  fuddenly  attacked,  in  great  forces 
the  allied  troops :  an  obftinate  battle  enfued,  in 
which  Edwin  particularly  diftinguiflied  himfelf; 
Ihe  enemy  were  completely  routed;     and  the 
yoiing  foldier,  for  the  courage  he  difplayed  in  the 
aBion,  was  fent  to  England  with  the  ^iadfome 
tidings  of  viftory.     Having  delivered  the  dif^ 
patches  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  he  batte- 
ned to  the  houfe  of  Mr,  Dalby ;  and,  gained  ad* 
mittance,  ran  up  flairs  into  the  drawing-room» 
ivhere  he  difcovered  his  noble  rival  with  the  mif- 
trefsof  his  heart.     His  fudden  and  unexpeQed 
appearance  threw  the  lovely  Laura  into  fome  d({C- 
order ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  fhe  retain'- 
ed  fpirits  fufficient  to  meet  her  lover's  fond  em^ 
brace* 

At  this  critical  moment,  Mr.  Dalby  entered  the 
lt>om;  having  from  his  ftudy  feen  an  officer  crofs 
the  halli  and  afcend  the  flaircafe.  The  words^ 
"  My  dear,  dear  Laura  !  and  do  I  once  more  be- 
hold thee  in  my  arms  V  from  the  enraptured  Ed- 
win, 


^in^  ciaught  tHe  ears  of  the  a(toni(hed  Dalby,  whd 
ftood  fixed  and  motionlefii,  mute,  and  almoft  dit 
crediling  the  organs  both  of  fight  and  hearing; 
f^  Had  I  known)  Sir,'^  faid  his  Grace,  who  'be- 
held with  as  much  pleafure  and  delight  the  iigitsh 
tjon  of  Dalby,  s|s  the  happinefs  of  the  youthful 
pair,  *'  that  the  afFeflions  of  your  daughter  had 
been  placed  on  another  objed,  I  fiiould  not  have 
offered  the  fmalleft  violence  to  her  inclination* 

**  My  Lord-r-rmy^  Lord  I"  ftamipered  out  thcf 
enraged  parent^  *^  (he  ts  under  no  fuich  engage- 
ment as  you  luppofe"  Then  ftepping  up  to  Edwip-— 
♦<"  And,  pray,  who  the  devil  are  you,  Sir  ?  Some 
fortune-hunter,  I  fuppofe !  but  you  have  n^ifle^ 
your  mark,  young  man  r  be  pleafed,  therefore,  to 
leave  >  my  houfe,  andf  if  ypu  venture  here  again, 
I  fliaV  find  means*—'* 

.  ••My  dear  fafherf"  faid  Laora,  interrupting 
]|iin|  **  you  furely  fprget  ypufrfclf !  The  gentleman 
whom  ypu  thus  rudely  threaten,  is  our  neighhpu|fs 
ion,  Mr.  Langley,  the  Weh  India  merchant,  in 
L(xnbard  ftceet* 

**Mlr.1Laiigley'sfonr 

*«  Yes,  Sir,  returned  Edwin;**  and,  though  not 
.l]fefled  with  equal  fortune  with  yourfelf,  I  haviK 
iy«t  fufficicnt  to  fapport  the  rank  €$%  gentlettum.  I 

love 


love  yoor  daughter;  I  loitg  have  loved  her;  ahd  - 
flie  has  taught  roe  to  ^believe  that  (he  returns  toy 
affe£Uon.     I  afk  ho  fortude ;  give  me  my  Laura, 
and  difpofe  of  your  wealth  in  whoever  mafnioer 
you  pleafe  V 

<«  Vety  romantic,  fiith! — And  pray,  fellow^  do 
you  know  who  you  fpeak  fo  freely  to?' 

O,  very  well.  Sir  I 

*«  That  I  am  Geofge  l)alby,  Efq.  a  hieiiiter  of 
thehoufe  of  cbmtodrii?'*  Edwin  bowed.  *'  Arid 
that  I  have  an  eftate,  free  and  unincumbered—^ 
look  you.  Sir,  free  and  unineumbered — that  netts 
10,000/.  a  year  r** 

**  To  none  of  thefc  acquifitions  am  I  ftranger^ 
Sir"  returned  Edwin. 

**  And  you,  Laura,  will  you  fo  far  difgrace 
yourfelf  and  me,  to  throw  yourfelf  away  oh  a  dry 
faher*s  fon? — A  fortune  hunter! — A  beggar!*'     ' 

•«  A  what.  Sir!"  interrupted  Edwin,  with  much 
warmth.  **  But  I  forgot  myfelf— you  are  my 
Laura's  father!*' 

«*  Sir,  faid  Laura,  *«  I  confefs  that  I  entertain  a 
partiadity  for  Edwin.    I  know  his  worth;  land  will 

renounce 
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renounce   all  titles^  rank  and  diftin€lion^  wealth 
and  pleafure,  to  live  the  partner  of  his  life !" 

•'  Then,  by  heaven !  as  I  know  my  worth,  I 
will  renounce  you  for  ever!  and,  hence  with  your 

paramour! you  fhall  never  more  cnt6r  tny 

doors  !•' 

«  Be  it  fo,'*  faid  the  Duke,  **  mine  ire  open 
to  receive  them  I  My  houfe,  my  home,  my  for- 
tune, all  are  theirs;  they  fhall  ufe  them  at  their 
pleafure;  they  (hall  live  in  eafe,  in  competence, 
and  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  their  loves :  while  mad 
ambition,  infatiate  Avarice,  and  increafing  pride, 
Ihall  torture. you  with  never-cealing  pangs,  and 
embitter  every  future  moment  of  your  lifcV* 

The  difappointed,  mercenary  parent,  fleW,  with 
bitter  imprecations,  from  his  tormentors;  the  lo- 
vers retired  with  their  noble  patron,  and  after 
having  fpent  feveral  days  in  a  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
gain  the  confent  of  Dalby,  were  united  in  the 
holy  bands  of  wedlock.  Edwin  has  fince,  from 
his  profeffional  merit,  and  the  intereft  of  his  grace, 
attained  a  diftinguiflied  rank  in  the  army;  and  the 
diflike  of  Mr.  Dalby  to  his  daughter's  choice  has 
decreafed,  in  proportion  as  he  is  rifen  to  diftinc«> 
tion.,  Several  interviews  have  taken  place,  through 
(he  medium  of  their  noble  friend)  and  it  is  be- 
G  ^  lieved 
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licved  that  time  will  root  from  the  mind  of  Mf^ 
Dalby  every  unfavourable  impreffion  the  want  of 
fortune   in  his   fon-in-law  occafioned;  and    that 
Edwin  and  Laura  will,  at  laft,  become  the  heirs 
of  his  immenfe  property. 

The  union  of  this  amiable  pair  has  been  bleffed 
with  two  fine  boys ;  and  this  increafe  of  family 
has  enlarged  their  happinefs  :  they  ftill  continue 
to  receive  the  notice  of  his  grace,  whom  they  con- 
fider  as  the  author  of  their  felicity,  and  invariably 
diftinguilhed  him  by  the  appellation  of  The  Gene- 
rous Rival. 


MARRIAGE, 

MARRIAGE  is  certainly  a  condition,  upon 
which  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  life  does 
very  much  depend;  more  than  indeed  moft  people 
think  before  hand.  To  be  confined  to  live  with 
one  perpetually,  for  whom  we  have  no  liking  and 
efteem,  muft  certainly  be  an  uneafy  ftate.  There 
had  need  be  a  great  many  good  qualities  to  recon- 
cile a  conftant  con verfation  with  one,  where  there 
is  feme  (hare  of  kindnefs,  but  without  love,  the 
very  beift  of  all  go.od  qualities  will  never  makca 
conftant  convcrfati^n  cafy  and  delightful.     And 

whence 
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whence  proceed  thofe  innumerable  domeftic  ml-, 
feries,  that,  plague  and  utterly  confound  fo  many 
families,  ,but  from  want  of  love  and  kindncis  ia 
the  wife  or  hufband ;  from  thefe  come  their  neglefl: 
and  carelefs  management  of  affairs  at  home^  and 
their  profufe  extravagant  expences  abroad.  In  a 
word,  it  is  not  eafy,  as  it  is  not  needful,  to  re- 
count the  evils  that  arife  abundantly,  from  the 
want  of  conjugal  affcQion  only.  And  fince  this 
is  fo  certain,  a  man  or  woman  runs  the  moft  fearful 
hazard  that  can  be,  who  marries  without  this  af- 
feflion  in  themfelves^j  and  without  good  afluranccs. 
of  it  in  the  other. 

Let  you  love  advife  before  you  chufe,  and  yoiir 
choice  be  fixed  before  you  marry.  Remember 
the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  your  life  depends  upoa 
this  one  a£l,  and  that  nothing  but  death  can  dif- 
folve  the  knot. 

A  fingle  life  is  doubtlefs  preferable  to  a  mar- 
ried one,  where  prudence  and  aflPeftion  do  not  ac- 
company the  choice;  but  where  they  do,  there  is 
no  terreftrial  happinefs  equal  to  the  married  ftate. 

There  cannot  be  too  near  an  equality,  too  exa& 

an  harmony  betwixt  a  marrit^d  couple ;  it  is  a  ftep 

.of  fuch  a  weight  as  calls  for  0U  ourfoxefight  acid 

{Knetration^  and»  efpecially  tfao  tfimfcx  and  cdu«. 

G  g  a  cation 
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cation  muft  be  attended  to.  In  unequal  matches 
tl|e  men  are  get^erally  more  in  fault  than  the 
women^  who  can  feldom  be  chufers. 

yrifdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  led 
To  make  your  fortune  than  your  happinef$. 

Marriages  founded  on  afFeSion  are  the  mofl; 
happy.  Love  (fays  Addifon)  ought  to  have  (hot 
its  roots  deep,  and  to  be  well  grown  before  we 
enter  into  that  ftatCt  There  is  nothing  which 
more  nearly  concerns  the  peace  of  mankind — it  is 
liis  choice  in  this  refped;  on  which  his  happinefs 
or  mifery  for  life  depends. 

Though  Solomon's  defcription  of  a  wife  and 
good  woman,  may  be  thought  too  mean  and  me-. 
Clhanical  for  this  refined  generation,  yet  certain  it 
is,  that  the  bufinefs  of  a  family  is  the  moft  profit- 
able and  honourable  ftudy  they  can  employ  them^ 
felves  in. 

The  beft  dowry  to  advance  the  marriage  of  a 
young  lady  is  when  fhe  has  in  her  countenance| 
mildnefs;  in  her  fpeech,  wifdom ;  in  her  behavi- 
our, modefty ;  and  in  her  life,  virtue.  Better  is  a 
portion  in  a  wife,  than  with  a  wife.  An  inviola- 
ble fidelity,  good  humour,  and  complacency  of 
temper  in  a  wife,  outlive  all  the  charms  of  a  fine 


face^ 
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face,  and  qiake  the  decays  of  it  invifible.  The  fa- 
reft  way  of  governing  both  a  private  family  and  a 
kingdom,  is,  for  a  hufband  and  a  prince  to  yield 
at  certain  times  fomething  of  their  prerogative. 

A  good  wife,  fays  Solomon,  is  a  good  portion ; 
anfi  there  is  nothing  of  fo  much  worth  as  a  mind 
.well  inftrufted. 

Sweetnefs  of  temper,  afFeSion  to  her  hufband^ 
and  attention  to  his  interefts,  conftitute  the  duties 
of  a  wife,  and  form  the  bafis  of  matrimonial  felici* 
ty.  The  idea  of  power  on  either  fide,  fliould  be 
totally  baniftied.  It  is  not  fufficient,  that  the  huf- 
band fhould  never  have  occafion  to  regret  the 
want  of  it;  the  wife  muft  fo  behave,  that  he  inay 
never  be  confcious  of  poffeffing  it. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  HOUSEKEEPER  being  fummoned  tofcrve 
upon  the  grand  jury,  under  the  defcription 
of  his  being  a  hop-merchant,  when  he  came  inta 
court,  he  declared  himfelf  ineligible  to  the  office, 
lince  he  could  fafely  fwear  he  fhould  not  be  pof- 
fefled  of  three  hundred  pounds,  when  all  bis  debts 
were  paid;  fjgtying  the  law  therefore  would  not 

admit 
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admit  of  his  fcrving  upon  the  jury.  The  court 
ezprefled  feme  furprize  that  a  man  in  fo  capital  a 
line  of  trade  as  that  of  a  hop^merchani^  Ihouldavov 
himfelf  in  fuch  indifferent  circumftances;  whcft 
the  party  fummoned  explained  the  miftake^  by 
faying,  that  though  he  had  been  ufually  honoured 
among  his  convivial  friends  with  the  appellation 
of  a  hop  merchant^  he  was  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  a  Dancing  liaster  ! 


ANECDOTE 

O  F    A 

CARPENTER. 

A  HUMOROUS  fellow,  a  carpenter,  being 
fubpoena'd  as  a  witnefs,  on  a  trial  for  an  a£- 
fault ;  one  of  the  counfel  who  was  given  vciy 
much  to  brow-beating  the  evidence,  afked  lum 
what  diflance  he  was  from  the  parties  when  he 
faw  the  defendant  ftrike  the  plaintiff?  The  car- 
penter anfwered,  **  Jufl  five  feet,  five  inches  anil 
a  half/*  **  Prithee,  fellow,"  fays  the  counfel, 
^  how  is  it  poffible  you  can  be  fo  exad  as  to  the 
difbtnce  ?*  **  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,**  by9 
the  carpenter,  «  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  Ibme 
fool  or  other  might  afr  me,  and  fo  I  meafured  itJ* 

STORY 
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STORY  OF  HONORIA. 

I  AM  the  youngeft  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who 
bad  more  gaiety  in  his  temper  than  ceconomy, 
ran  out  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune,  and,  dy- 
ing when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  left  me 
and  two  fillers   very  flenderly  provided  for.      But 
though  my  mother  did  not  flatter  herfelf  that  we 
Ihould  make  that  figure  in  life  which  flie  otherwife 
might  have  thought  equal  to  her  birth,  yet  (he  did 
not  omit  the  leaft  care  in  our  education,  in  order 
to  have  us  accompliffied,  as  if  we  had  very  large 
fortunes  to  depend  on.     ^ut  in  nothing  more  was 
her  tendernefs  and  anxiety  Ihewn,  than  in  giving 
our  minds  the  ftrongeft  impreffions  of  Religion 
and  Virtue.     The  manner  of  her  laying  before 
©ur  eyes  the  efFeft  of  the  leaft  deviation  from  ho- 
nour, was,  befides  being  juft,  very  moving.     Her 
talk  never  failed  to  touch  our  hearts :  nor  did  (he 
move  our  pa(fions  only;  her  own  would  rife  at 
the  difcourfc,  and  tears^  ftart  afFeftingly  from  her. 
How  often  has  (he  looked  earnellly  at  us,  and  then, 
with  a  figh,   broke  out,  "  My  dear,  dear  girls,  I 
'wi(h  it  had  pleafed  Heaven  you  had  not  been  of  a 
fex  which  is  expofcd  to  fo  many  dangers  and  diflfiji 
xulties  before  you  can  be  fettled  in  the  world;' 
you  will  have  more  perfonal  accomplKhmcfts, 
"Ami  temptations  of  fortune;  but  remember,  that 

though 
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though  beauty  may  have  many  admirers,  few  of 
them  may  be  men  of  real  honour.  Carefully  (hun 
what  the  world  calls  innocent  gallantry;  there  are 
unfoifeen  dangers  in  it,  which  young  people  had 
better  avoid  than  run  the  temptation  of;  and  de- 
pend on  it,  you  will  always  find  that  to  he  virtuatts 
is  to  be  happy.'* 

When  confirmed  in  thefe  fentimcnts,  I  was  re- 
commended to  a  lady  of  diftinQion^  as  a  compani- 
on for  her  daughter,  who  was  much  about  ray 
own  age.  She  being  acquainted  with  my  relations,  ^ 
approved  of  me ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  young 
lady  did  me  the  honour  to  grant  me  a  large  fhare 
in  her  friendfliip.  Suppofe  me  to  have  lived  about 
a  year  in  this  fcene  of  life,  and  to  have  attained 
fome  greater  degree  of  knowledge  and  elegant  ac- 
complifliments,  as  well  as  additional  improve- 
ments in  my  perfon,  when  the  young  gentleman, 
who  was  the  only  fon  of  his  family,  returned  home 
from  his  travels.  In  fhort,  it  was  about  fix  months 
ago  that  Bellamond  (for  fo  (hall  I  call  the  young 
lady's  brother)  came  to  England  from  the  tour  of 
Italy.  He  had  not  made  that  tour  merely  to  fay 
he  had  travelled,  but  to  Ihew  what  improvements 
a  rational  mind  may  receive  from  travel.  He  had 
been  educated    in  an    Englilh  Univerfity,  and 
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ttiight  give  foreigners  a  better  idea  o^  Engtilh  gcft-« 
tlemen  than  they  commonly  receive. 

Siich  was  Bellairiond,  when  faddenly  after  his 
arrival  he  took  an  opportunity  to  make  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  me.  1  took  them  only  for  a  modilh 
gallantry,  and  paid  no  regard  to  them;  but  his 
importunity,  and  manner  of  fpeech,  foon  convinc- 
ed me  he  had  further  views  than  1  firft  imagined. 

Be  it  fuflScient  that  I  fay  hi^  defigns  were  far 
from  being  honourable;  nor  could  I,  confidering 
my  ftate  and  fortune,  expeS  they  (hould  be  fo. 
I  ftudioufly  avoided  all  opportunities  of  private 
Gonverfation,  which  he  as  induftrioufiy  found  or 
made.  On  this  I  expoftulated  with  him  in  the 
moft  earned  manner  which  he  endeavoured  to  put 
off  with  a  genteel  kind  of  raillery ;  and  if  I  ar- 
gued,  he  laughed.  Frequency  of  converfation 
gave  a  greater  boldnefs  to  his  expreffions,  as  well 
as  mind;  and  at  length  he  fairly  offered,  in  his 
phrafe,  to  take  care  of  me,  and  settle  three  hundred 
a  year  on  me  for  life.  I  reje£led  his  propofal  with 
fuch  fcorn  and  indignation  for  his  treatment,  that 
he  became  fenfible  this  method  would  never  prove 
effe6lual.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  found  me  alone 
in  his  fitter's  chamber,  and  began  to  be  rude  and 

boifterous ; 
H  h 
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boifteroasf  but  on  ray  running  to  the  window,,  and 
fcreaming  out,  be  left  the  room. 

It  was  now,  I  thought,  too  dangerous  to  truft 
myfelf  to  his  importunities,  and  I  was  refolved  to 
leave  the  family.  I  acquainted  the  young  lady  of 
my  refolution,  and  was  forced,  by  her,  and 
ber  mother's  entreaties,  to  tell  the  caufe.  The 
old  lady  defired  me  to  remain  eafy  a  little  time 
longer,  and  (he  would  take  fuch  meafures  as 
fliould  prevent  my  future  difquietude.  I  ilaid 
with  fome  anxiety:  and  the  next  day  I  could  not 
help  obferving  that  Bellamond  frequently  looked 
at  me  in  a  ftedfaft  manner,  which  feemed  to  fpeak 
concern.  I  attributed  it  to  fome  compun6lion  of 
mind,  on  having  his  bafe  intentions  difcovered 
to  his  mother,  who  had  taken  an  extraordinary 
fondnefs  for  me. 

After  dinner,  Bellamond,  his  mother,  and  my 
young  lady  retired  together,  and  I  went  to  my 
own  apartment.  As  I  was  fitting  there,  loft  in 
a  melancholy  meditation,  Bellamond  entered,  and, 
approaching  me  with  much  refpeft,  defired  me 
not  to  be  confufed.  He  faid  be  came  by  his 
mother's  orders  to  make  reparation  for  the  injury 
he  had  offered;  which  was,  if  I  thought  proper, 
to  accept  me  with  honour.    I   was  in  fuch  confu- 

fion^ 


(ion,  that  at  firft  I  could  give  no  anOver;  but, 
recovering  a  little,  dcfired  him,  tho*  he  had  made 
me  the  objeft  of  his  gallantry,  not  to  make  me 
ihat  of  his  jefts.  He  vowed  he  was  in  earned^ 
and,  ftepping  out  of  the  room,  introduced  the 
lady  as  witnefs  of  his  fincerity.  His  mothet 
immediately  bid  me  look  on  her  as  my  own  mo- 
ther ;  for,  as  her  Ton  really  loved  me,  all  other 
objeQions  in  regard  to  her  entirely  ceafed. 

Farther  defcription  of  my  behaviour  would  b? 
tedious.  I  could  not  give  a  denial  to  fucb  a  pro- 
pofal^  and  Bellamond  had  really  engaged  my 
heart;  and  my  fenfe  of  virtuous  honour  washi^ 
only  obftacle  in  his  amour:  but  though  that  a- 
mour  has  ended  in  marriage,  it  was  what  I  coul4 
never  have  flattered  myfelf  with,  I  ihall  in  gra- 
titude endeavour  to  make  bis  life  a  continued 
fcene   of  felicity  and  content,  having  in  an  un« 

common  manner  experienced  ^that  to  be  virtuous  is 
to  be  happy. 


H  h  2  AN£C^ 
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AN      ANECDOTE. 

A  JOURNEYMAN,  who  lived  with  a  capital 
^^*  Baker  in  the  city  of  London,  fucceeded  to 
ao  eftate  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Having  taken  pofifeffion,  he  invited  his 
mafter  and  miftrels  to  his  country  feat;  and,  at 
parting,  told  them,  that,  as  he  had  the  eftate  of  9^ 
gentleman  he  would  aim  at  the  qualifications:  for 
which  purpofe  he  would  make  the  tour  of  Europe. 
The  idea  he  conceived  of  the  advantage  ar%ng 
from  travel,  made  him  deaf  to  the  remonftranctf 
of  his  friends,  who  forefaw  the  ruin  of  his  eftate  § 
but  he  anfwered  diem,  *^  That  he  had  a  good 
trade  in  his  belly,  and  could  never  break  till  he 
had  broke  his  neck/'  His  expences  abroad  made 
a  confiderable  hole  in  his  eftate,  which  after  his 
return,  he  Toon  ran  through  entirely.  When  all 
"^as  fpent,  he  engaged  again  with  his  former  maf- 
ter,  and  when  his  old  acquaintance  afked  him 
what  he  could  think  when  he  afled  fo  impru^ 
dently,  he  would  fay,  '*  Why,  I  thought  of  no- 
thing but  my  pleafure ;  my  eftate  gratified  my  in- 
clinations while  it  lafted;  and  now  it  is  gone,  has 
left  this  advantage,  that  I  have  feen  more  of  the 
world  than  any  journeyman  baker  in  town,  and  I 
dine  at  my  mafter's  table,  which  I  never  did 
before/* 
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A  SHY  QUAKElk. 

ABAILIFF  who  having  a  writ  agamft  a  Quai 
ker,  made  many,  but  very  fruitlefs  attempts 
at  arrefting  him,  fell  a  few  days  ago  upon  the  fol- 
lowing method.  He  arrayed  hlmfelf  cafeRilly  in 
^he  cojiume  of  the  fraternity,  and  repairing  to  thfc 
Quaker's  houfe  enquired  for/riend  Abimeleck,  the 
houfekeeper  (hewcdhimin,  fiiy4ng,  Abimelkci^ 
ftiMfee  thee. 

After  waiting  about  an  hour,  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  the,  houfe  keeper  re-appeared,  **  Where,*'  dc-^ 

manded  the  Bailiff,  is  our  friend  AbimelbcA," 

* 

<^  Ah  Friend,**  replied  the  knowing  handmaid, 
^Abimeleck  hath^e^Ti  thee^  but  he  doth  not  KItt 
thee. 


ANECDOTE, 


A  GENTLEMAN  who  poffeffed  a  fmall  eftatc 
in  Gloucefterihire  was  allured  to  town  by 
the  promifes  of  a  courtier,  who  kept  him  in  con« 
ft  ant  attendance  for  a  long  while  to  no  purpofe; 
at  lail  the  gentleman^  quite  tired  out,  called  upon 

his 
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his  pretended  Friend,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  at 
laft  got  a  place.  The  courtier  ihook  him  very 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  he  was  very 
inuch  rejoiced  at  the  event.  But  pray,  fir,  faid  he, 
where  is  your  place?  in  the  Glauccjter  coach^  {jki^ 
he,  Gr^  I  fecured  it  laft  night;  and  youj  ^r,  have 
cured  me  of  higher  ambition^ 


REPARTEE. 


DR.  L— — .in  Oxfordlhire  had  the  poet  Stephen 
Duck  for  his  fervant,  who  was  very  quick 
at  repartee.  As  they  were  one  frofty  morning  ri* 
ding  through  a  river  together,  the  dodor's  horfe 
flumbles,  and  threw  him  into  the  water,  and  th^ 
fell  to  drinking :  at  which  Stephen  laughed  very 
heartily.  "  Sirrah,  do  you  laugh  at  me  ?"  ••  Nd^ 
fir,  fays  Stephen,  I  don't  laugh  at  you,  but  I  lau|^ 
to  think  that  your  horfe  can't  drink  mthout  a  toajt 
this  cold  morning. 


rm 
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THE 

HAPPY  SHIPWRECK; 

WRETCHED  objea  of  my  fighs  and  tears! 
O  my  child,  how  I  pity  thee!  Alas!  what 
will  be  thy  haplcfs  fate  ?  We  ffiall  die  in  thi« 
favage  place !  O  rigorous  Heaven  !  let  me  not  fee 
my  child  expire.  Since  I  muft  die,  let  me  die, 
at  lead,  before  him.  O  keep  from  a  fond  mo- 
ther, the  heart-breaking  cries  of  her  fon!  Thus 
the  unfortunate  Julia,  weeping  and  watching  hf  r 
poor  babe  fleeping  in  his  cradle ;  thus  the  unfor* 
tunate  Julia  exprefled  her  anguiih. 

She  looks  around.  Alas!  nothing  appears  but 
the  humiliating  fec^uels  of  her  misfortunes— naked 
walls,  in  a  wretched  hovel,  almoft  without  furni- 
ture; her  beautiful  hair  once  adorned  with  flowers, 
now  hangs  diflievelled  on  her  fhoulders.  Her 
countenance,  in  which  the  laughing  graces  were 
wont  to  play,  is  all  bathed  in  tears.  She  deplores 
her  melancholy  fate.  Now  flie  accufes  her  father; 
now  her  hufband,  and  now  all  nature.  Then  fix- 
ing an  eye  of  mingled  anguifli  and  pity  on  her 
babe,  (he  fits,  and  fighs,  and  looks — in  all  the  pen-, 
five  acqulefcence  of  woe. 

Julim 
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Julius  awakes,  and  frailing  on  his  toother^ 
firetches  his  little  arms  towards  her.  He  clingft 
to  her  neGk»  carefles  her,  and  afks  her  for  bread 
— O  my  child,  faid  the  weeping  mother,  kifling 
him  with  the  unutterable  fenfation  of  mingled  k^v* 
and  grief. ,  "  O  my  child,  wait  a  little.  Your  fii^ 
tlier  will  foon  bring  fomc,  the  earnings  of  excef-^ 
five  labour,  and  we  will,  divide  his  bread  of  mi.> 
fery  together.*' 

At  length  Dorival  returns>  exhaufted  with  faf- 
tigue.  He  puts  fome  coarfe  provifion  on  the  ta- 
ble. He  fees  his  fmiling  boy  and  fighihg  Juliaf^ 
H€  fits  dbwn-^he  covers  his  face  with  hirhandu 
—he  weeps— he  cannot  fpeak— 

,  This  wretched  pair,  paffionately  in  love  with 
each  other,  had  been  unable  to  procure  the  con* 
fent  of  Waftcin,  the  father  of  Julia.  In  a  moment 
of  paffion  and  in^rudence,  Dorival  had  dared  to 
carry  her  off. 

Five  years  had  thefe  haplefs  lovers  wandered 

from  place  to  place,  flying  from  the  refentment  of 

an  irritated  father,  with  the  unhappy  fruit  of  their 

clandeftine  marriage.     At  length,   they  embarked 

for  America.    The  veflel  in  which  they  failed  wa« 

fhipwrecked ;  but,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  fifhing^r 

boat  they  were  faved^  and  landed  on  an  iOand  al- 

moft  unknown. 

Here 


Here  they  liad  reroaftned  about  a  month.  Hoti- 
val  had  entered  into  the  fervice  of  a  planter^ 
named  PalemoQ^  who  reGded  on  the  ifland« 
Every  day  he  laboured  in  the  fultry  clime^  and  iii 
ibe  evening  returned  to  find  Julia  and  his  boy 
in  the  cottage.  There  they  wept  over  their  un-' 
happy  lot.  The  gdod  old  planter  would  often 
come  to  foothe  their  grief;^.  He  would  relieve 
thertjj  atnd  bid  them  hoipe  for  happiet  days. 

•  Nine  yeari  did  Dorivallivc  on  (his  ifland,*  by 
the  labour  ot  his  hands,  and  the  bounties  of  Pale- 
mon.  Ndt  ar  day  paifed,  but  this  good  man  did 
fonie  kind  office  to  leffen  the  grief  that  preyed 
upon  therti. 

Julius  wis  noW  fifteeri  years  old;  Palemon 
had  a  daughter  of  the  fame  age,  named  Lucilia. 
Soon  was  it  perceived  that  the  young  fo|kes  could 
not  live  afunder.  Already  they  felt  a  certain  fweet 
compulfionj  that  led  ^hem  to  fee  and  to  fpeak  to 
each  other  every  day — ^every  moment. 

Julius,  in  thcplaineft  drefs,  had  all  the  winning 
attraQions  of  youth,  as  if  nature  herfclf  had  taken 
care  to  adorn  him.  His  flowing  ringlets  are  neg- 
ligently tied  behind  by  a  ribband  which  Luciliat 
had  given  him.  His  eyes  were  fparkled  with  a 
Tivacity  tempered'  with  benignity  and  Iweetnefs. 

li  t  Whert 
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When  he  fmilcs,  he  difplays  two  beautiful  row^  of 
ivory,  and  on  his  animated  cheeks  fit  the  fprightljr 
train  of  love.  His  open  countenance,  which  yet 
had  never  bluflied,  bears  the  facred  image  of  in- 
nocence. A  natural  and  afFe6ling  a6tion  enlivens 
his  converfation.  An  innate  obligingnefs  of  dit- 
pofition,  an  eagernefs  to  anticipate  every  wifli,  hii 
youth,  his  graceful  perfon, — every  thing  in  Julius^ 
fecms  alike  formed  to  delight  and  to  charm. 

And  Lucilia,  in  the  drefs  of  a  country  maid,  is 
alfo  beautiful  as  the  grades,  and  blooming  as  thd 
rofe  with  which  Julius  adorns  her  bofora.  Her 
fine  eyes  never  appear  fo  charming  as  when  ten- 
derly fixed  on  Julius,  nor  moves  (he  with  fuch 
alacrity,  as  when  fhe  runs  after  him  in  innocent 
playfulnefs  and  gaiety. 

Palemon  perceives  their  growing  paffion  with 
delight.  One  day  he  thus  fpake  to  Lucilia.  "Yoil 
love  Julius.  I  obferve  it  with  pleafure.  Fortune 
has  not  been  kind  to  him.  He  is  not  rich ;  but 
bis  good  qualities  are  in  themfelves  a  treaftire. 
Never,  my  dear  daughter,  will  I  be  like  thofe 
barbarians,  who  facrifice  the  felicity  of  their  chil- 
dren to  the  fordid  views  of  intereft.  The  example 
of  the  unfortunate  Julia  is  too  ftriking  not  to  con^ 
firm  me  in  tbefe  principles.    No,  my  child,  never 

wiU 
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v^ill  I  reduce  thee  to  the  deplorable  fituation  of 
detefting  marriage  and  its  relations.  Be  difcreet, 
and  continue  to  love  Julius.  He  merits  your  at- 
feftion.  I  love  you  both,  and  you  fhall  be  each 
liiy  children.  O  my  daughter  {  I  have  not  a  wifh 
but  for  your  happinefs;  and  my  fondcft  hope  is  to 
fee  you  united  to  Julius,  under  the  aufpicos  of  a 
tender  paffion.'* 

Lucilia  thanks  her  father,  and,  haftening  to  her 
lover;  relates  all  that  had  paffed.  "Yes,  Jiilius,** 
Jaid  (lie,  **  Palemon  loves  us.  This  good  paret^t, 
how  he  weeps  with  tendernefs  whenever  he  fpeaks 
of  you !  He  loves  you  as  if  you  were  his  own  fon. 
He  pities  the  fituation  of  your  parents.  He.'wouW 
fain  fee  you  all  happy.  How  charming  is  it,  my 
dear  friend,  to  meet  with  fuch  a  man  to  foothe  one 
in  adverfity!"  "  Ahf  Lucilia,  anfwered  Julius," 
could  you  know  the  refpeft  with  which  my  parents 
^•jnfpire  me  for  your  excellent  father  I  ^*  The  mo- 
ment my  mother  perceives  him  coming  towards 
our  hut,  O  my  fon,**  fays  (he;  behold  our  bene- 
faftor.  Entreat  heaven  to  blefs  him.  <«  When 
he  enters,  I  fly  into  his  arms.  And  then  he  em- 
braces me  fo  tenderly  f  My  dear  Lucilia,  how  de- 
'lightful  is  it  thus  often  to  fee  one's  benefaftor  !** 
Thus  Julius  and  Lucilia  were  mutually  delighted 
'     '  1  i  %  *nd 
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anci  in  didr  innocent  tranrports  they  embncedl 
each  other»  repeating  often  thefe  endearing  coiu 
terfations. 

Akhoogfa  the  two  loYcrs  were  now  inleparabk% 
it  gave  no  uneafinefs  to  their  parents^* for  inao^ 
.trence  prefided  over  every  word  and  a&oB« 
Friendfliip,  rather  than  love,  brought  them  togethcrt 
fometimes  in  a  (hady  wood,  fometimes  on  the 
flowery  margin  of  a  brook,  and  fometimes  on  the 
fea-fhore.  The  warbling  of  birds;  the  mmmiuii^ 
of  |he  water,  which  with  difficulty  feemstoforct 
its  way  through  a  rocky  channel;  or  the  teaipeftii* 
ous  roaring  (oi  waves; — diefe  are  the  objefis  that 
attrafi  their  attention^ — thefe  their  only  pleafurcs. 

In  the  mean  time,  Julia,  far  exiled  from  her 

'i^er,  and  opprefled  with  the  weight  of  his  hatred, 
incefiantly  wept  over  her  flight  and  her  unhappy 

.f^uU.  Dorival  endeavoured  to  confole  her. 
♦*  Julia,"  faid  be,  ^  my  dear  Julia,  weep  no  more, 

3eaven,  which  witnefles  your  grief,  has  already 
pardoned  you.     Your  father;  whom  intereft  and 

.:&veri(y  have  deprived  of  his  daughter,  already, 
without  doubt,  laments  you«  Yes !  be  demands 
you  again  of  every  objeft  that  furrounds  hinu  He 
reproaches  himfelf  widi  his  feverity,  and  pities  oSi.'* 
*ii»««  My  dear  biUband^*  aufwered  Julia,  ^  fuffer 

me 
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me  to  regret  a  &ther,  who  would  have  ever  loved 
me  but  for  that  fata)  paffion.  Alas !  perhaps  be  it 
no  more,  and  I  hurried  him  to  bis  ^rave !  O  my 
father ;  if  yoii  yet  live,  if  my  dyi«g  voice  can  yet 
{Hit  rench  yoU)  -hear  ihe  ^cries  of  this  rtsinorfe  tinrt 
preys  upon  nie.  For^ve  a  wil^tchedtdaughtei^ 
tvho  would  implore  that  forgivenfefs^t  your  feel| 
and  would  then  e?^re  with  agony  and  fliarae^"    • 

At  this  moment  Palemon  enter-s/',  **  Dorival^ 
refumes  Julia,  behold  this  venerable  raq^h.  M)r 
father,  if  he  be  yet  living,  is  now  of  his  age."  la 
(peaking  thefe  words,  ihe  regarded  Palemon  with 
a  rooft  afFefting  look ; — fhc  fighed.  *«  O  my  chil- 
dren/' exclaimed  Palemon,  I  am  the  mefTenger 
ofhappinefs,  "  Live  Julia.**  *«  What  happinefs?** 
lays  ihe,  eagerly :  "  Angel  of  joy,  have  you  any 
news  of  my  father?  does  he  yet  live  ?" ."  Alas !  my 
'deaxjulia^  I  know  not  whether  he  be.  living  or 
dead;  but,  O  this  happieft  of  my  days,  I  yet  brioz 
you  joy." 

Fortune  has  at  laft  crowned  my  fondeft  wifhou 
A  coniiderable  eflate,  which  I  expefted  not,  and 
which  without  you  (hould  not  have  been  wifhed 
for,  is  fallen  to  me  by  the  death  of  a  relation  whom 
I  hardly  knew.  I  received  the  account  by  a  let- 
ter, delivered  lb  me  by  a  perfon  juft  efcaped  flrom 
ihipwreck,  Come^  aMd  ihare  with  me  the  bounties 
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df  providence.  I  will  one  day  give  my  daughter 
to  Julius.  Henceforth  we  will  be  but  one  family^ 
But  what!  Julia,  you  weep!  What  can  be  want^ 
jng  to  your  good  fortune?**  '*  My  father,*— at 
l^fe  words  Julius  enters  out  of  breath,  Lucilia^ 
tremblings  follows  him.  ^^  O  my  mother!  what^ 
;wliat  is  the  matter,  my  fon?  Speak/'  *^  I  was  on 
the  (hore  with  Lucilia,  when  on  a  fudden  the  moH 
mournful  accents  feemed  to  come  from  the  neigb^ 
bouring  wood*  We  liftened.  An  unfortunate 
nan  was  invoking  death.  I  went  to  him,  but  oh ! 
nrhat  a  fight !  I  (aw  an  old  man,  as  venerable  as 
my  father  Palemon,  ftretched  on  (he  ground,  with- 
cmt  ftrengdi,  pale  as  death,  and  perhaps  already 
dead.  I  ftarted  back  affrighted.  Lucilia  wept 
behind  me.  He  called  me  to  him,  held  out  his 
hand,  and  with  a  voice  fo  tender  and  fo  moving^ 
Uad  *'  Give  me,  if  poffible,  fome  affiftance,  to  de- 
lay, for  a  few  moments  the  frightful  death  that 
liwaits  me.** 

^  Come  unhappy  man,"  lays  Palemon,  let  U5 
haften  to  his  affiftance."  Julia  was  fixed  im- 
moveable at  this  recital.  **  An  old  man  f*  fhe 
^exclaimed ;  **  perhaps  it  is  my  father :  I  fink  uut 
der  my  alarms.!  * 

They  leave  the  cottage,  they  arrive,  the  old  man 
U   befeechin^   heaven  to  reftore   his  daughter. 

y  Juli^ 
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*«  J^lia,"  faid  he,  **  if  yet  your  hand  could  tlbfc 
my  tyts,  if  you  could  but  know,  that  dying  I  foi^i 
give  you,  I  fliall  expire  contented.*'  *^  She  is  re* 
ftored  you^  my  father!"  "  Julia!  my  daughter! 
and  Dorival!  O  young  man!  their  fon  too  and' 
mine!  My  children,  embrace  your  father.  He 
yet  lives,  to  forgive  you.** 

Palempn,  who  flood  by  during  this  afife&ing 
fcene,  the  hand  of  Lucilia,  weeping,  in  his,  bleffed 
heaven  for  this  happy  adventure^  He  raifed  the 
father  and  his  children.  *«  Come^*'  fad  he,  *'comei 
to  my  habitation.  Happinefs  will  now  be  ours." 
**  Generous  man!**  anfwered  Waftein,  what  a 
port  you  offer  me  after  teropefl  and  fhipwreck* 
Thie  defif  e  of  riches  had  rendered  my  heart  infen* 
fible,  and  has  caufed  all  the  misfortune,  in  which 
I  and  my  children  have  been  involved. 

The  thirft  of  gold  led  me  to  truft  my  whole 

fortune  on  the  fickle  ocean.     I  have  lofl  my  all! 

What  do  I  fay  ?  I  have  found  my  all,  fince  I  can 

now  embrace  my  children.     O  excellent  man!  I 

receive  them  from  your  hands,  and  you  will  ftill 

be  their  father.     How  ihall  I  return  fuch  an  obli^i 

gation,  by  what  vows,  by  what  fervent  wifhes  re- 

compence  this  goodnefs?'*  ^  Your  happinefs,  and 

that  of  your  family,"  laid  Palemoni  ^}  will  be  mj 

fweetefl  reward.** 

Waftein 
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.  Wa&ein>  fiipportcd  by  Julian  and  Dorivsii^  and 
PjLlemon  leading  Julius  and  Lucilia^  new  arrivcfl 
at  the  eoUage.  .  Dorival  enters  the  fixft,  aLnd  .fie<« 
delving  bis  £itber  at  the  entrance  of  the  but: 
^  Welconie,  Sir,**  Ikys  he  to  the  afylum  of  yottc 
children*  Nine  years  already  havd  they  fiere  de^ 
plored  their  crime.  You  have  fbr^ivea  theint 
This  ^bode  of  foirow  will  henceforth  be  that  of 
|Dy. 

The  two  fanniiliesy  who  from  this  moment  made 
but  one,  lived,  tbgedier  in  fsreet  tranquilliiy.  Twol 
years  Tthct  love  crowned  the  virtues  of  Jiilias  and 
JsiUcilia  with  the  firft  of  bleffings,  their  happy  tgnU 
on.  They  were  married  under  the  aufpices.  of 
their  venerable  parents,  who  gave  them  their  pa^ 
lernal  benedidion,  and  had  yet  the  happinefs,  be« 
fore  they  died,  of  embracing  a  lovely  offsprings 
rifing  round  and  mingling  both  their  graces* 


SOLITUDE. 

OOLITUDE  is  a  rare  atuinment,  and  Ihews  a 

^  well  difpofed  mind  when  a  man  loves  to  keep 

company  with  himfelf;  and  a  virtue  as  well  as 

advantage  to  take  fatis&dioD>  and  content  in  that 

enjoyment^ 

;Solitude 
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'^  Sblitudt  canndt  be  well  filled^  and  fit  right,  but 
upon  very,  few  pitrfons.  They  iriuft  have  know** 
ledge  enough  of  jhe  world  to  fee  the  follies  of  itj 

Snd  Vihuc  enough  to  defpife  all  vanity.        ' 

,1  ....  .    .     .     .  ^         . 

,  That  calm  and  elegant  fatisfa£tion  which  xhe  yul- 
gar  call  melancholy,  is  the  true  and  proper  delight 
9f  men  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  What  we  take 
for  diverfion,  is  but  a  mean  entertainment^  incom- 
parifon  of  knowing  ourfelves, 

'  Sir  Henry  Wotten  who  had  gone  on  feveral 
cmbaffies,  and  WaS  intimdte  with  the  greateft  prihj*^ 
eel)  chofe  to  jreure  from  all;  faying,  die  utttjroft 
l^appinefs  a  noati  'Couli^  attain  to^  was  to  be  i^it  Id^ 
^re  and  to  do  good;  never ^  refle^irig^'CMa^'ji)!^ 
£[>rmer  years,  but  with  tearsj  be  would  fay >.  ho^ 
vmch  have  I  to  repent  of^  and  how  tittle  tioic^a 
4oit  in;  .  .;  r.  -  ^ 

True  happinefs  is  of  a  rfetired  nature, '  "and  art 
enemy  to  pomp  and  noifes.  Itarifes,  in  the  firft 
place  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  felf;  and,  in 
the  next,  from  the  fr}ehdQii|)  and  converfation  of 
a  few  feleft  companions.  Tfhough  the  continued 
traverfes  of  fortune,  ttray  m^ke  us  out  of  humour 
with  the  world;  yet  nothing  but  a  noble  inclination 
to  virtue  and  philofophy  can  make  us  happy  in 
tvtiremtnt. 

Kk  X 
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I  prefer  a  private  to  a  public  life*  For  1  lovC 
my  friends,  and  therefore  love  but  few. 

The  late  amiable  Mr,  Shenftone  ufed  frequently 
to  fay,  that  he  was  never  more  happy  than  when 
alone,  except  when  he  had  bis  friends  about  him* 
There  are,  fays  he,  indeed,  fome  few  whom  I  pro* 
perly  call  my  friends/  and  in  whofe  company  t 
cannot  but  be  more  happy  than  in  any  folitary  in* 
dulgences  of  imagination :  but  how  feldom  it  is 
^at  you  will  allow  me  thefe  extraordinary  induU 
fences* 

-  When  the  heart  has  long  been  ufed  to  the  6e^ 
lightfill  fociety  of  beloved  friends,  how  dreadful  if 
Itbifeiice^  and  how  irkfome  is  foUtude.  fiat  thof^ 
|)hantoms  vanifli  before  the  funfhine  of  reKgion^ 
Sblitude  and  retirement,  give  us  the  opportuni^ 
for  a  wider  range  of  thought,  on  fubje^  thai  cn-^ 
tiQble  fricndlhip  itfclf^ 


mm 
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ANECDOTE 

OF  f 

Dr.  JOHNSON, 

DR.  ROBERT  LEVEuT,  to  whom  Doftor 
Johnron  very;  humanely  gave  apartments  in 
llis  houfe  For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  having  mojl 
of  his  pra£lice  amongft  the  poor  and  middling 
ranks  of  life,  ufed  to  accept  of  gin,  brandy,  or 
any  other  liquor  offered  hyn,  in  the  lieu  of  bis 
fee,  fooner  than  have  his  ikill  exerted  without 
any  recompence.  This  fingularity  Johnfon  ufed 
(o  rally  with  great  pleafantry;— ^at  one  time  be 
f^d,  <^  Though  he  hated  inebriety,  it  was  more 
excufable  in  Levet  than  in  others,  becaufe  he  bq^ 
came  intoxicated  on  principles  of  prudence^  and 
ivhen  a  man  cannot  get  bread  by  bis  profeffioiiji 
perhaps  he  is  pardonable  to  accept  of  drink."  At 
another  time  he  Would  fay, — ^^  Had  all  Levet's 
patients  maliciou(|y  combined  to  reward  him- with 
meat  and  ftrong  liquor  inftead  of  money,  ho 
would  either  have  burft,  tike  the  dragon  in  the 
Apocrypha^  through  repletion^  or  have  beenfcorch^ 
ed  up  like  Portia  hy  swallowing  fire.' 
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T&e.  common  wealth  of  Learning. 

A  VISION. 

TT  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  concern  to  the  honeft 
-^  ^nd  well-meaning  clafs  of  ppankind  that  niefji 
o£  letters,  fwayed  too  frequently  by  the  influence 
of  prejudice,  and  biafed  by  the  different  modes 
of  education,  are  feldom  aQuated  in  their  fearch 
after  knowledge,  by  the  defire  and  love  of  impar- 
tial and  difinterefted  truth.  Thatfalfe  pri4e,  which 
is  frequently  the  connpanion  of  ftudious  perfons^ 
for  the  moft  part  gives  a  tinfture  ^o  all  ^hcir  feji-* 
timents  and  actions, 

Decorus,  a  gentleman  of  tafte,  and  of  a  liberal 
ttirn  of  mind,  after  reflefting  for  fome  hours  upon 
this  fubjeft,  and  lamenting  the  exiftence  of  an  evil 
fo  dieftruftive  to  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  fo  oppo* 
file  to  every  principal  of  genuine  philofophy,  re- 
tired to  reft.  The  meditations  of  the  evening  had 
greatly  affeftcd  and  fatigued  his  mind,  and  he  funk 
into  a  peaceful  flumber,  in  which  was  repref^nted 
the  following  vifion. 

The  firft  objeft  which  diftinSly  prefented  itfelf 
to  bis  notice,  fo  far  as  the  powers  of  recolledlion , 
were  faithful  to  their  office,  was  a  ftatcly  and  raa- 
'"'"'  •    '*     ;  jeftiq 
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j<ftic  figure^  but  of  the  nioft  condefceoding  and  af- 
fable deportment.  She  proceeded  towards  him  by 
flow  and  regular  advances,  which  at  once  excited 
both  his  attention  and  admiration.  The  novelty 
of  the  apparition  was  a  fufficient  caufe  for  aftonifli-> 
ment;  he  was  furprized  and  ftarted, — he  paufed^ 
as  if  to  recover  himfelf  from  the  alarm,  and  feemed 
to  b^  in  a  (late  of  fufpenfe,  as  if  doubtful  what 
conduS  to  purfue.  He  therefore  determined  hi$ 
own  motions  by  thofe  of  the  figure  which  prefent* 
od  itielf  to  his  obfervation* 

He  had  tjaie  tp  confider  his  fituation  as  it  ap« 
proached  towards  him.  Being  now^  as  he  fqppo-- 
fed^  in  a  delicious  meadow,  apparently  rich  and 
e^ctremely  luxuriant,  and  far  furpaffing  every  thing 
he  had  before  feen,  his  fenfes  feemed  to  be  arrett- 
ed; and  as  it  was  vafioufly  interfe^fted  by  different 
ftreams,  thpfe  not  only  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fcene,  but  ferved  to  enrich  the  foil  through  which 
they  paffed  and  to  cover  the  furface  with  the  mof^ 
beautiful  verdure. 

Whilft  he  was  engaged  in  making  reflexions  on 
the  delightful  fcene,  the  Genius  of  the  place  (for 
fuch  he  afterwards  fyund  her)  was  advanced  within . 
a  few  paces  of  him.  Decorus  had  flopped  Cud- 
denly ;  Ihe  faw  his  pafiions  were  excited,  and  con* 
fcious  of  her  own  benevolent  difpofltion^  &e  thus 

accofte4 
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atMfted  bim :  ^  I  am  coitimiffioned  to  acqiiaiM 
ibee  with  a  few  particular  truths,  which  may  bedl 
the  utmoft  fervice  to  thee  in  the  conduft  of  Af 
future  life.  Thou  art  here  within  the  territories 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Learnings  and  the  lereJ 
ral  dreams  with  which  thofe  fertile  meads  are  iiw> 
tierrfefled,  are  fo  many  various  channels  which  tap^ 
pTy  the  numerous  wants  and  neceffities  of  the  iiuj 

Ikabitants  of  the  city  before  us/- 

f 
The  gebius,  after  afluring  Decorus  that  flie  wa* 
ready  and  defirous  to  Ihew  him  every  thing  .which 
might  ferve  to  compofe  his  mind^  relating  to  the 
ibbjeft  which  had  fo  much  engaged  hi$  thou^t8|( 
|iaufed  for  a  few  minutes^  as  if  to  give  him  an  op^ 
portunity  of  refleQing  upon  what  he  had  heard. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  importance  of  thofe  ob- 
ibrvations^  which  his  refpcElable  guide  feeme^ 
willing  to  make ;  and  this  fmall  interval  gave  hiwi 
leifure  to  confider  the  benefit  and  advantage  which 
would  enfue^  if  each  individual  would  make  a 
laudable  and  generous  ufe  of  the  bleffings  which 
heaven  has  peculiarly  bellowed  upon  himi;  if  each 
would  contribute  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  th# 
^neral  good  of  the  community. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofisd  thatthe  profufionofricbitt 
with  wiuch  provid^nf^  h%G\  fc^pM^  ibem».  badb 

ef<;aped 


f fca]K4  thciir  iioijce5  ^s  they  proceeded  toivardU 
the  city;  but  this  was  ftiil  more  evident,  after thejr 
bad  entered  ity  when  they  beheld  the  lev^ral  cutv* 
C^U  and  channels  within  it^  and  that  thefe  were 
large  or  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  pc^Ioufnefs  of 
die  feveral  ftreets  through  which  they  were  con*.* 
duded.  One  thing  was  ftrikingly  obvious^  tha( 
every  ftreet  had  a  channel  of  this  fort^  except  twio^ 
in  a  diftant  part  of  the  city,  which,,  on  account  of 
their  fltuation^  were  precluded  from  partaking  of 
die  common  advantage.  This  the  fagacity  of  Dcr 
corus  could  not  fail  to  remark,  and  was  preparii^ 
biB  mind  to  exprefs  this  reflefiion  in  a  langus^ 
fomewhat  unfavourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  tfaofe 
ftreets;  but  the  Genius  kindly  interrupted  htm 
wilh  this  intimation: — That  dipugh  providence  had 
been  lefs  kind  to  them  in  this  refpe^^  his  own  na-^ 
tural  fenfe^  being  fo  highly  cultivated  would  not 
be  deficient  in  pointing  out  various  waya  by  which 
tbey  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  general  good^ 

By  th€  aflytanctt  of  fo  friendly  a  guide^  Dcco^ 
fos  was  quickly  polfcnted  with  a  view  of  the  fcve-» 
mI  parts  of  the  city  wbere  the  different  fciences 
were  more  particularly  refident.  Grammar^  Rhet«» 
ricy  Logic»  Arithmetic^  GeoiAetry,  Mufic,  and 
Poetry^  had  each  their  &v6urite  fpot^  where  they 
tMfe  more  p€eii|tttl3ft  cultivated*   A^dpnetic  and 

Geometry 
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Geometry  took  their  ftaiion  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  in  the  principal  ftreets  adjoining;  wbilft 
Grammar  took  her  ftation  in  the  fouth  eaft  quar- 
ter, with  Rhetoric  on  her  right  hand  and  Logic  oh 
her  left,  t^oetry  was  feated  near  the  fide  of  the 
]principal  river,  from  whence  the  feveral  ftreami 
diverged  which  fupplied  the  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  Mufic  st  little  higher  near  a  pleafing  catar 
raS,  which  gresttly  tended,  by  its  charming  and 
enlivening  echo,  to  harmonize  the  foul,*:— and  by 
the  moft  animating  firains  to  compofe  tbe  moft 
delicious  cadence  and  the  moft  perfed  concordi 
The  fitter  arts,  which  branched  from  thefe,  occai 
jpied  the  intermediate  fpsices;  and  the  whole  for« 
med  a  moft  wonderful  combination  of  fcience  and 
..  art;  at  once  the  glory  and  admiration  of  all  thd 
world. 

Decorus  was  informed  by  his  guide  that  this 
would  have,<been  the  happy  condition  of  maakind| 
who  would  have  continued  to  draw  from  hence 
their  moft  valuable  ftores  of  knowledge,  had  not 
fome  fpurioQS  pretenders  to  fcience,  by  dint  of 
clamour  and  effrontery*,  ihaken  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of  their  be- 
nefadors;  a  confidence  the  virtues  of  which  bad 
been  fully  experienced,  in  raifing  their  chara&ec 
to  the  higbeft  cmineDce.  ^  Bat  yoa  fee/*  conti-« 

Bucd 
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riAed  the  Genius,  «*  by  what  means  tfiat^fitoi* 
itiontention  ahd  comroverfy  was  introduce^  ^tito 
the  world,  which  has  ever  fince  produced  the  moh 
grievous  calabicies  ;-v^you  fee  by  whi(t  fbeans  true 
knowledge  i%  attainable,  and  by  whicM  aloiie  it  can 
fee  preferved;  of  the  one  you  difcovcr  every  mark 
*  of  candour,  opeiinefs,  and  generofity,  which  prove 
heir  offspring  to  be  genuine;  but  of  the  other  ypii 
perceive  every  token  of  artifice  and  cunnings 
which  denionftrate  her  to  be  the  illegitiiiifate  iffue 
of  fome  cunning  harlot^  whofe  chief  ohjt&,  is  to 
promote  diflenfions,  and  forment  and  blow  up  eveiy 
Ipark  of  ihalevolehce  and  envy/* 

The  Genius  then  conduSted  Decorus  to  the 
meadows  without  the  gate  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  city.  Here  bis  eyes  were  again  feafted  with 
the  fight  of  verdant  paftures  and  branching  cur- 
rents from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  city,  which 
were  inhabited  by  the  fons  of  learning  and  the 
children  of  the  mufes;  the  reflexions  he  had  be- 
fore made  were  again  revived  in  him,  and  he 
could  not  help  contemplating  on  the  wonderful 
harmony  be  had  feen  amongft  them,  and  the  liber- 
ality with  which  they  communicated  their  know^ 
ledge  to  mankind.  In  this  train  of  thought  was 
Decorus  employed,  when  he  was  roufcd  from  his 
reverie  by  a  fu4den  and  unexpected  found;  the 

L 1  Genius^ 
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Genius,  by  the  nilUing  of  her  wings,  wbich  fre 
liad  juft  extended  to  prepare  for  flight,  fiartkd 
him^  efpecially  as  he  had  not  before  perceived 
them,  and  the  alartn  at  once  clofed  the  fcene  ef 
bis  pleafufre^  and  put  a  period  to  hit  dream. 

Decorus,  bdng  thus  awaked  from  bis  tranfport, 
was  employed  for  fome  time  in  making  muiy  ufe- 
ful  refle£tions  upon  the  fcene.  He  committed  bis 
fcattered  thoughts  to  paper,  whUe  ihey  continued 
frefli  upon  his  memory,  and  they  are  here  pre- 
fented  to  the  world  as  a  ufeful  and  fervtceable 
caution,  if  duly  attended  to  againft  unneceflary 
controverfy,  and  to  check  that  propenfity  to  ca- 
'Viling  and  difputation,  which  has  ever  been  inju- 
rious to  found  learnii^. 


Reflexions  on  Religion. 

TyE  careful,  that  while  you  profefs  a  religion 
•*-'  which  deferves  the  moft  ferious  veneration, 
there  be  nothing  in  your  particular  manner  of  ex« 
ercifing  it,  that  may  give  juft  caufe  of  ridicule. 
Avoid  therefore,  all  fingularity,  precifenefs,  or 
fournefs.  Be  not  apt  to  cenfure  fuch  as  do  not 
obferve  the  fame  rules  you  have  prefcribed  your- 
felf;  and  freely  join  in  a  moderate  ufc  of  the  du 

verfion9 
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verfions  pradifed  among  thofe  you.converfe  with» 
if  they  are  not  unlawful  in  themfelvesi  or  direQly 
lead  to  what  is  fo.  The  eafier  your  religion  fits 
upon  you,  the  fecurer  it  will  be  from  the  banters 
of  the  profane,  and  the  more  recommends  itfelf 
to  the  imitation  of  your  young  companions;  for 
nothing  alienates  the  mind  from  religion,  in  that 
gay  time  of  life,  or  rather  gives  a  difguft  to  it  fo 
much,  as  too  great  aufterity  of  manners  in  thofe 
wlio  prpfef^  it.  But  let  no  complaifance  engage 
you  in  anions  which  your  own  cohfcience  con- 
demns, or  induce  yoo  to  be  athamed  of  virtue  or 
truth,  much  lefs  to  join  in  the  laugh  agiainft  them, 
or  when  any  thipg  facred  is  made  the  fubje£k  of 
mirth.  Be  aflured,  that  however  ia  debauchee 
may  ^ffcQ:  to  ridicule  a  man^  who  will  not  run; 
into  the  faihionable  excefTes,  one  may  always  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  he  does  not  really  think  tem- 
perance, fobriety,  3cc.  to  be  ridiculous  things,  and 
that  the  raillery,  or  rather  pity,  may  be  retaliated 
upon  him  on  mi^ch  .better  grounds.    . 


ANEC- 
Xl«         -       ^ 


ANECPOT?. 

OF 

VOLTAIRE 

SOME  years  Cnce,  Voltaire  wrote  a  very  feyere  . 
.  fatire  upon  the  King  of  PnifGa,  which  to  net- 
tled him  that  he  n6ver  could  forgive  it.  Upo.n 
hearing  that  the  Bard  was  at  Leipfic,  he  tol4 
Count  de  -^~*-j  one  of  his  Aide-de^camps,  thai  he 
could  confer  a  lingular  obligation  on  him:  the- 
Aide-de-canip^  who  faid  he  only  lived  to  obey  his 
Majefty^  was  told  the  objed  was  to  properly  rp« 
q\)ite  Mr^  Voltaire  for  the  obligation  he  had  cQn- 
iferred  in  that  fatire,  T^e  hint  was  fufficient :  the 
Count  flew,  to  execute  his  Sovereign's  pleafure: 
he  repaired  to  Leipfic;  and^  waiting  one  morning^ 
upon  Voltaire^  complimented  him  upon  his  ex- 
traordinary merits  and  inquired  if  he  was  not  the 
Author  of  that  particular  poem :  to  which  the  Bard 
very  innocently  replied,  *«  Yes/  ^  Then,  Sir/  faid[ 
the  Count,  Mt  is  a  fcandal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
prcfentage,  that  you  have  not  yet  been  properly 
recomponfed  for  it.  I  have  a  commiffion.  Sir,  to 
reward  you  liberally  for  this  produ6lion;  and  I 
have  too  gW^at  a  fenfe  of  its  value,  and  too  much 
ccncrofity,  to  deprive  you  of  any  part  of  your 
"  ■■    '    "  due,* 


d^e/  Having  faid  this^be  fell  to  work,,  and  caned' 
him  very  feverely,  whilft  the  unfortunate  Baxd  inr. 
vain  pleaded  for  mercy.  The  obligation  being 
thus  requited,  the  Count  drew  up  a  receipt  in  the 
following  terms,  which  he  infilled  wpoh  Voliairc*i 
figning,  on  pain  of  further  corporal  puniQiment; 
*«  received  of  his  Pruffian  Majcfty,  by  the  bands  of 
the  Count  de  ■,  one  hundred  baftinadoes,  very 
judicioufly  applied,  for  having  written  a  fatire  up- 
on bis  faid  Miajefty;  in  full  of  all  demands. 

,  Witnefs.iny  band*  . 

«» Voltaire/* 
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C  It  A  KIT  Y. 

GHARITY  raake^  the  beft^  conftmaion  of 
things  arid  perforts,  excufes  weaknefs,  ex- 
tehtiates  mifcarriagps,  makes  the  beft  of  every 
things  forgrvcscvcry one,  and  ferves all. 

Ih  order  to  'oirr -final  doom  and  fentence,  we 
xi6edbut  this  one  cn4itiry^  whether  we  were  chari- 
table or  unchiaritafifiP'f  orthey  who  are  poflefled 
with  a  tt-ue^  di\rfti6  'chs^tity,  have  alt  Chriftiaa 
graces;  ,  Ijhejf .  vfjfiff  iif y;^  not  this  divine  principle 
jj^ave  no  good  AHitt^^fiKtt  ^^  that  is  enpii^  to  con- 
demn 
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demn  ibem^   without  enqoiring  what  evil  thcf 
have  done. 

When  a  compaffionate  man  falls^  who  would 
not  pity  him !  Who  that  has  ppw^r  to  do  it,  would 
not  befriend  and  raife  him  up  ?  Or  could  the  moft 
barbarous  temper  offer  an  infult  to  his  diftrefs, 
without  pain  and  relu&ance?  True  charity  is 
always  unwilling  to  find  excufes;*— in  generous 
fpirits^  compaffion  is  fometimes  an  over-balance 
for  felf-prefervation :  God  certainly  interwove 
that  friendly  foftnefs  with  our  nature,  to  be  a 
check  upon  too  great  a  propenfity  towards  fel£- 
love* 

Under  the  gofpel,  God  is  pleafed  with  a  living 
facrifice ;  but  the  offerings  of  the  diead^  fucb  as 
teftamentary  charities  are,  which  are  intended  to 
have  no  effe£l  fo  long  as  we  live,  a.re  no  better 
than  dead  facrifices;  and  it  may  be  queffioned^ 
whether  they  will  be  brought  into  the  account  of 
our  lives,  if  we  do  no  good  while  we  are  living. 

Thefe  death-bed  cbarities,  are  too  like  a  death- 
bed repentance ;  men  fcem  to  give  their  eftates 
to  God  and  the  poor,  juft  as  tl^i  ;part  with  their 
fins — when  they  can  keep  them  no  longer. 

Charity,  obliges  not  to  diftruft  a  man,  Prudence 

pox  to  truft  him  before  we  know  him* 

The 
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The  firH  duty  qf  man,  next  to  that  6f  worlbip- 
ing  the  Deity,  iii,  miniftering  to  the  neeeffitics 
of  his  fellow  creatures. 

Are  we  not  all  citizens  of  the  world  ?  Are  we 
not  all  fellow  fubje^s  of  the  Univerfal  monarch  ? 
Is  not  the  univerfe  our  home  ? 

And  is  not  every  man  a  brother  ?  Poof  slfad 
illiberal  is  that  charity  which  is  confined  to  any 
particular  nation  or  focicty. — Should  we  noijed 
for  iht  itrangtr^  and  him  thai  hath  no  helper  ?  He 
who  is  charitable  from  motives  of  oftentation^  will 
never  relieve  diftrefs  in  fecret« 


THE 

ViBtpnt  of  Avarice  and  Duplicity ^ 

THE  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  ffaort  memoir,  was 
born  in  a  fmali  commercial  town  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  metropolis;  his  parents,  poor  but 
honed,  having  no  fortune  to  beftow  on  him^ 
thought  they  could  not  make  choice  of  a  more  fa- 
vourable plan  to  forward  him  in  life  than  by  giv- 
ing him  a  liberal  education.  This  is  an  error 
which  too  many  parents  in  ordinary  circumfiances 
fall  into,  and  I  know  of  none  more  deferving  the 

cenfure 
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4^ntt  of  all  ifeofible  men ;  I  jneao  where  the!  ^^ 
iwre  pfofpefts  of  dieir  diildcen  rendet  it  impol&^ 
ble  that  fuch  an  education  .can  ever  afte#  preve  cb 
their  advantage.  On  leaving  college  he  indeed 
ibUnd  bimfelf  ciipable  hf  his  learning,  of  fitting 
moft  fituations  in  life,  but  he  likewife  found  thsit 
he  wanted  a  much  more  tieceffary  article,  for  be 
bad  fcarce  a  lingle  guinea  in.  bis  pocket,  and  hU 
p^ttptSf  ai  well  as  himfelf,  begian^  When  too  late^  tql 
iee  ihe  folly  of  tbtir  protedure. 

Fortune  hbv^cver  for  once  proved  kind  to  hiiiii 
and  having  always,  when  at  collegjb^  evinced  ftrohg 
marks  ot  genius,  a  ixl^dicsil  gentleman  of  much 
private  worth  joined  to  public  cfteem,  took  hirii 
under  hi^  proteftion  and  friendfhip,  and  he  foon 
(hewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  trUft  repofed  in  him. 

Being  now  in  his  own  element,  he  pr6fecuted 
his  ftudies  with  unwearied  affiduity;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years  gained  a  knowledge  of  his 
pr6feffion,  that  aftonifhed  evin  his  employer.  In 
ibis  fituation  he  continued  till  the  death  of  his  pa< 
tron,  who  left  him  three  or  four  hundred  pounds. 
With  this  trifling  fum  removing  toW—  he  com- 
menced hi&  career,  and  by  bis  polite  and  affable 
behaviour,  foon  gained  himfelf  a  number  of 
friends.  After  a  ihort  refidence  in  that  part  of 
the  country^  he  became  noted  for  bii  piofeffional 

abilities! 


abilities,  his  praQice  intrea^ng  et^  d^^,  kfii 
:iiii  fortune  accumuladbg  beyoDd  bit  fondeft  ex^ 
;{>eiEiatioii3.  At  W-~  be  Continued  for  twelve  of 
^fourteen  years,  and  M  tbe  end  of  that  period  found 
hirbielfpoflefledof  a  fbrtane  to  the  aniotim  of 
iiearljr  twenty  thbdfand  pounds^  with  which  he  had 
An  idea  of  retiring  farther  into  the  cofmtrj^^  there 
to  employ  the  remaiihder  of  his  days.  With  this 
intention,  and  in  order  to  arrange  m«ttets  fof  his 
future  Gonddft,  be  paid  a  tifit  to  his  ftiend^,  by 
whom  he  was  received  in  the  nioft  polite  mannefi 
eath  ftriving  to  exceed  tbe  other  in  sittentJon  to 
one;  whofe  fokune  they  expeflled  eventually  to  in^ 
iierit.  It  was  no  \ironder,  therefore^  that  after  a 
ftay  of  8t  fe\*  mbnthi,  he  left  th^m  with  regret;  but 
his  departure  was  abfolutcly  neceffafy,  and  he  con- 
ibled  himfelf  with  the  fohd  idea,  that  he  fhould 
*foon  retctrn  k)  theni  never  moi^e  to  be  feparated^ 

From  this  monhent  may  be  d?ted  all  bis  future 

troubles.     On  his  returp  to  W he  ^qfortUf* 

nately  becaitfe  acquainted  with  Avitrus^  a  eharac-i^ 
ter  whofe  fole  p)e^fvire  was  confined  within  the 
narrow  boundaries  pf  his  poflieffioqs,  and  who 
pever  felt  an  eoiption  of  joy^  but  when  adding  to 
his  treafur<3S3  or  learning  new  methods  of  acquir^i^ 
ing  more,  ^v^rus  had  a  daughter^  »  lady  of  ex^ 
(^wBt€i  iK^nty^  >iit  educated  iu  ftfcb  a  fcho^U  >t 

Mm  is 


is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  if  flie  imbibed  io  a 
certain  degree  the  ideas  of  her  father.  She  waa 
•indeed  avaricious  as  her  £uher,  but  that  avarice 
proceeded  from  a  nature,  very  different  from  that 
"by -which  he  was  afioated,  A  varus  hoarded  up 
riches,  >rhich  he  had  not  heart  to  enjoy ;  while 
.his  dau^ier,  the  more  Ihe  acquired,  the  greater 
was  herdefire  of  diffipating  her  allowance  on 
coftly  dreffes  and  f[dendid  equipages.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  Medicus,  to  be  captivated  with  her 
form,  before  his  cooler  reafon  had  time  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  unworthinefs  of  her  mind  :  his 
paffion  was  of  the  purefl  fort,  and  with  an  aflfec- 
lion  fo  difinterefted  he  expeOed  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  paffion  equally  fincere.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  difappointed;  but  finding  it  her  intereft  to 
conceal  her  real  fentiments,  the  daugher  of  A  varus 
alway  declined  giving  him  a  decifive  anfwer,  and 
under  various  pretexts,  and  at  different  times, 
■fmind  means  to  extra6t  from'  the  unfufpefting  Me- 
dicos, feveral  large  foros  of  money,  ftill  flattering 
him  with  the  hopes  of  her  confent,  at  a  period  not 
far  diftant.  Medrcus  was  too  far  gone  to  with- 
draw for  any  pecuniary  confideration,  and  his 
mind  being  totally  tarken  up  with  this  fingle  ob- 
jeft,  every  other  concern  was  negleSed ;  and  al- 
though his  new  and  extravagant  manner  of  living 
uiaily  increafed  his  expences^  he  foigot  to  provide 

the 
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tfaemeans  of  defraying  them.  It  was  impoffible  a 
courfe  fo  foolifii  as  this  eould  be  of  long  duration^ 
Money  was  the  firft  article  of  wkich  he  began  to 
fee  the  approaching  want,  and  the  lady,  difoover- 
ing  his  fitiiation^  ibon  discarded'  him  for  another 
iover^.whole.coffcrs  at  leaft  were  better  ftored^ 
Thus  circumftanced^  and  beginning  at  length  to 
fee  his  folly,  ^he  determined  to  alter  his  condu£t; 
tiit  the  period  was  now  paft;  and  thofe  who  were 
once  proud  to  be  counted  his  friends,  no*  aban- 
ilionedhiitt  to  hiaffoplifli  career. 

.  Every  attempt  to  recover  his  loft  fame  proved 
nnfuccefsful ;  his  fpirits  drooped  beneath  the  weight 
of  retrofpe3ion,  and  he  even  began  to  fliew  very 
evident  (igns  of  infanity.  Tbefe  melancholy  fymp- 
toms^ook  place  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
early  in  the  fummer  of  next  year  he  returned  to 
the  country  in  expeftation  of  meeting  therewith 
that  atoeotion  and  civility,  which  at  W  t  he 
was  denied ;  but  here  again  he  found  himfelf  dis- 
appointed, aind  his  fociety  avoided  even  by  thofc 
^bo  but  a  ftort  time  before  had  made  hitn  fuch 
pvofeffions  of  .^friendihip.  His  parents,  on  whom 
be  bad  fettled  a  handfome  annuity,  were  now  no 
more;  his  other  relatives  received  him  indeed  inlQ 
their  boufes,  but  in  that^cbbt  and  forbidding  man« 
oer,  every,  to  afeeU^g  mind,  mor&humilkting  th^ 
Mm  A  abfolut^ 


ftb{6l0le  fefiibL  He  continue^  tbeite,  however^ 
during  the  leifildiider  of  tbatjretr,  tiotwiikflaading 
all  their  iafliltb^  <nd  in  the  beginning  of  the  fipllov<^ 
lag  relaovedi  to  a  fea-port  townt  and  the  better  tn 
conceal  his  fiontier  fituation.  the  loft  Medicus  ea#i 
lifted  as  a  private  foldier  in  arq;iment  then  under 
9f^tfs  Sox  the  continent. 

During  his  ftay  there  he  condu6te4  himfelf  in  ^ 
inanner  fo  very  different  from  that  of  the  other 
foldiersf  that  he  was  loon  taken  notice  of  by  hi| 
commanding  officer^  who  made  every  inquiry  re« 
fpeding  hinlj  but  could  not  obtain  any  fatisfa^ory 
information.  At  laft»  after  much  fruitlefs  inquiry^  : 
he  difcovered  the  whole  of  bis  hiftory,  and  feeling 
for  his  fituation^  had  an  interview  with  him^  and 
endeavoured  as  much  as  poffible  to  render  bim 
comfortable.  Medicus  feemed  much  pleafed  with 
the  attention  of  his  officer,  and  left  him  apparently 
in  good  fpirits.  X^e  following  morning  the  fiune 
officer  having  occafion  to  go  on  a  hunting  party 
to  a  neighbouring  village^  and  fet  out  pretty  early^ 
and  had  fcarce  got  out  of  town,  when  the  firft  ob* 
jeQ  that  prefented  itfclf  to  bis  view*  was  the  m^n^ 
gled  body  of  Medicus  covered  with  his  own  blood. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  finding  he  was  difcovered, 
revolved  in  bis  mind  Ifis  former  condtt&»  deferted 
l^  c^  die  worlds,  witl^out  a  fin^e  perfon  whrai  faa 

could 


HouM  tedl  bis  ftiiKn^,  a^tid  defpi&d  atid  difovned 

*^  By  ^fe  hia  former  bounty  fed/* 

bftd  pot  a  period  to  bit  exiftencef— Thi»  bappene4 
immedtately  on  the  breaking  out  of  die  prefenC 
war,  and  itf  a/  ckcitmfiance  veil  koowti  td  him 
vbofe  mournful  talk  it  is  to  pen  the  narrative* 


OB^hepropriifty  ofddoming  Life,  andferving 
Society,  by  laudable  Exertion^ 

IN  ah  age  of  opulence  and  luxury,  when  the  na« 
tive  powers  of  the  mind,  are  weakened  by  vice, 
anAinibits'of  indolence  are  fbperinduced  by  uni* 
i^jenfalindutgence^  the  moralift  can  feldom  exptft 
tofee  examples  of  diat  unwearied  perfeverance^  <»f 
that  gpnktMts  exertion,  which  baa  fdmetimes  ap« 
ftitcA  in  thtt  world,  and  has  been  called  betoie 
yimt.  Iwked,  it  imi(tbe  allowed,  tlmt  in  fSm 
tfanrty  ptsribds  of  fodety  there  is  greater  occafion» 
as  ^t\[  as  gn^ater  tco^,  for  this  exalted  fpeciea  of 
public  fpirit,  than  whcfn  all  its  real  wants  are  fup« 

«tied«  and  ddits  fecimtiics  eftabiilhed^ 

T^ .  •    '\.  .,  , .  .  i  . . .        , » » 

UjrKlerthefe^U&dyaiitages  there  is,  indeed,  liu 
4iie  opipoMiifiil^  Air  tbatiUiiGOBuiion  heroifm,  which 
.'"  ^ '  *    .  "  '  ■  lead^ 


feads  an  individual  to  defert  bis  fphere,  and  to  a£| 
in  contradi6tion  to  the  maxims  of  perfonal  inteiwft 
and  fafety,  '<ifitli  a  view  to  reform  the  manners,  or 
ib  promote  th^  honoor  and  advantage  of  the  com- 
ihunit^.  '■'  Wtriotifms^  as  it  was  underftood  ami 
]^6tifiidiby  a  Brutus,  a  Cortius,  a  Scaevola^or 
a  Soei>af^,  appears  in  modern  times  fo  eccentric 
a  virtue,  and  fo  abhorrent  from  the  di8:ates  of 
common  fdnfe,  that  he-^o  fhould  imitate  it  would 
draw  u[>on  himfelf  the  ridicule  of  mankind,  and 
Vicmld  iricCir  the  danger  of  being  ftigmatized^k^a 
mad-maa».  Moral  ^nd  '  political  knight-errantry 
would  now  appear  in  fcarcely  a  lefs  ludicrous  ligh| 
ifian  tM^^xttaVagandes  of  chivalry.  '•     •  •  T 

-  But  'to f  do i  good  in  an  effe&ual  and  extenfiva 
i^anner  within  the*  limits  of  psofeffional  influence, 
Mid'by  performing  the  bufinefs  of  a  ftation,  what* 
€Crer  it  may  be,  not  only  with  ircgular  fidcjity^  {but 
trkfa^warm  and:a6iive  djlfgence,'  is  in  the  power, 
jV-it  is  the 'duty,  of  every' individual  who  ppffefles 
the'tife.of.hiftiacultie$.fi;It.is  furely  an  unfatisAic^ 
't?^ry  idea, 'to live  aiid  die  without  pifrfuing  any 
other  purpofc  than  the  low  one  of  perfonal  giati- 
fication.  A  thoufand  pleafurcs  and  advant^iges 
we  have  received  from  the  difinterefted  efforts  of 
thofc  who  have  gone  liefore  us,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  geneinition  to  do  fomcwhtDg' not 
^-  only 
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tonly  for  the  benefit  of  contemporaries  but  6f  thofe 
-tolfo  who  are  to  follow.  To  be  bom,  as  Horace 
fays,  merely  to  confume  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  to 
live,  as  Juvenal  obferves  of  fome  of  his  country^ 
men,  with  no  other  purpofe  than  to  gratify  the  pa- 
late, though  they  may  in  reklity  be  the  fole  ends 
of  many,  are  yet  too  inglorious  and  difgraceful  to 
be  avowed  by  the  bafeft  and  mqaneft  of  mankind. 

There  is  however  little  doubt,  but  that  many^ 
"whofe  lives  have  glided  away  in  an  ufelefs  tenor, 
would  have  been  glad  of  opportunities,  if  they 
could  have  difcovered  them,  for  laudable  exertion. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  to  qualify  for  political* 
4nilitary,  literary,  and  patriotic  efforts,  peculiar 
•preparations,  accomplifhments,  occafions,  and  for- 
-iuitous  contingences  are  neceffary.     Civil  wifdom 
without  civil  employment,  valour  without  an  ene- 
my, learning  without  opportunities  for  its  difplay, 
»tlie  love  of  our  country  without  power,  rouft  termi- 
nate in  abortive  wifhes,  in  defigns  unfupported  by 
execution.'    They  who  form  great  fchemes,  and 
perform  great  eicploits,  muft  of  neceffity  be  few. 
But  the  exertions  which  benevolence  points  otrt, 
are  extended  to  a  great  compafs,  are  infinitely 
varied  in  kind  and    degree,    and  confequently 
.'adapted,  in  fome  mode  or  other,  to  thef  ability  off 

ifevery  individaal. 

To 


:  To  ihe  diffiBgmfibed  boiioUr  of  opr  vmes  |^n4 
4^eur  coiinuy^  it  ihuft  be  aflferted^  ibsu  there  i|i 
ffio  fpecies  of  diftrefs  which  i$  mi  Thieved;  no 
JUiidable  iiiftiUitkHi  which  is  not  encouraged  wit& 
«i  emulative  aK^QAir  of  liborality.  No .  {opner  is 
a  ptoper  objeft  of  bene&Cence  prefented  ,to  the 
|HiUic  vieW)  than  fubfcriptions  are  raifed  by  aU 
canks^  who  crowd  with  impatienc;e  to  the  contri-^ 
bution.  Not  only  the  infirmities  of  age  athd  fick- 
(hefs  are  fooihed  by  the  beft  concerted  cftabKffi- 
MtntSf  and  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  calamities,  of 
a  conSagration  repaired ;  hut  oiir  enemies^  wbeii 
iedilced  to  a  ftate  of  captivity^  ate  furniibed  witti 
.every  comfort  which  their  cpndition  can  adniH# 
and  all  the  malignity  of  party-hatred  nielts  into 
kindnefs  under  the  operation  of  charity.  Fronl 
the  accumulated  efforts  of  a  community  of  philan*^ 
thropifts,  fuch  as  our  nation  may  be  called,  a  (iim 
of  good  is  produced,  far  gteater  than  any  recorded 
of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  from  Bacchus  dpwn  to 
Caefar. 

It  has  been  faid^^  that  the  ages  of  extraordinary 
bounty  are  paffed.  No  colleges  are  founded  in 
the  prefent  lime,  it  is  true ;  yet  not  becaufe  there 
is  no  public  fpirit  remaining,  but  becaufe  there  is 
already  a  fufficient  number  raifed  by  the  pious 
bands  of  our  forefathers^  to  anfwcr  all  the  pur^ 

pofe» 
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.  pott8  of  academical  improvement*  When  t  vaift 
Is  fupplied,  it  is  not  parfimony^  but  prudence^ 
ivfaich  withholds  additional  munificence.  The  in^ 
firmaties  diffufed  ovei'  evety  part  of  the  kingdom^ 
are  iiloft  honourable  tefiimonies  of  that  virtue 
lu^hich  15  to  cover  a  multitude  of  fins.  And  there 
is  one  inftancd  of  benificcnce  unconimdh  both  in 
its  degree  and  circumftances,  whith,  though  done 
ivithout  a  view  to  human  praife^  muft  not  lofe 
even  the  fuliordiitate  reward  of  human  virtue. 
He  who  lately  devoted,  during  his  life,  a  noble 
fortune  to  the  relief  of  the  blind,  will  be  placed 
higher  in  the  eftecm  of  p6fterity,  than  the  numer- 
ous train  of  pofthumous  bcriefaftors,  who  gave 
what  they  could  no  4oiiger  retain,  and  fometimes 
from  motives  reprefented  by  theccnforious  as  little 
laudable.  While  angels  record  the  name  of  Heth- 
i6rington  in  the  book  of  life,  let  men  inicribe  it  in 
the  rolls  of  fame. 

The  motive  of  praife,  though  by  no  means  the 
bed,  is  a  generous  and  a  powerful  motive  of  com- 
mendable conduQ*  He  would  do  an  injury  to 
mankind  who  fliould  Aifle  the  love  of  fame.  It 
]ias  burnt  with  fining  and  fteady  heat  in  the  bofoms 
4>f  the  mod  ingenuous.  It  has  infpired  enthufiafm 
in  the  caufe  of  all  that  is  good  and  great.  Where 
l^ience  mnijL  ]p»y^  failed,  and  perfeverapce  been 
N  n  wearied, 
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"wearied^  it  has  urged  tfaroagh  troubles  deemed  inr* 
tolerable,  and  ftimulated  through  difBcuhies  dreads 
ed  as  infurmountable.  Pain,  penury,  danger,  and 
death,  have  been  incurred  with  alacrity  in  thd 
fervice  oF  mankind,  with  the  cxpeflation  of  no 
other  recompenfe  than  an  honourable  diftin£lion. 
And  let  not  the  frigidity  of  philofophical  rigour 
damp  this  noble  ardour,  which  raifes  delightful 
fenfations  in  the  heart  that  harbours  it,  and  gives 
rife  to  all  that  is  fublime  in  life  and  in  the  arts^ 
When  we  are  fo  far  refined  and  fubdued  as  to  aft 
merely  from  the  flow  fuggeftions  of  the  reafoning 
faculty,  wcifliall  indeed  fcldom  be  involved  in 
error;  butwcfhall  as  feldom  achieve  any  glo^ 
rious  enterprife,  or  fnatch  a  virtue  beyond  the 

reach  of  prudence* 

# 

The  fpirit  of  adventure  in  literary  undertakings^ 
as  well  as  in  politics,  commerce,  and  wars,  muft 
not  be  difcouraged.  If  it  produces  that  which  is 
worth  little  notice,  negleft  is  eafy.  There  is  a 
great  probability,  however,  that  it  will  often  ex- 
hibit fomething  conducive  to  pleafure  and  in>- 
provement.  But  when  every  new  attempt  is 
checked  by  fevarity,  or  neglefted  without  exami 
nation,  learning  ftagnates,  and  the  mind  is  depref- 
fed,  till  its  produftions  fo  far  degenerate  as  to  jus- 
tify difregard.     Tafte  and  literature  are  never 

long 
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long  ftationary.     When  tl\ey  ceafe  to  advance 
they  become  retrograde. 

Every  liberal  attempt  to  give  a  liberal  entertain- 
ment is  entitled  to  a  kind  excufe,  though  its  exe- 
cution fhould  not  have  a  claim  to  praife.  Far  the 
fake  of  encouraging  fubfequent  endeavours,  lenity 
fhould  be  ditplayed  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  incorrigible  ftupidity,  of  affuming  ignorance, 
and  of  empty  felf-conceit.  Severity  chills  the 
opening  powers,  as  the  froft  nips  the  bud  that 
would  elfe  l^avc  been  a  bloflbm.  It  is  blaracajjlei 
morofenefs  to  cenfure  thofe  who  fincerely  o^eaa 
topleafe^  and  £aii|  only  from  cavifes  i^pt  ip  their 
own  difpofal. 

The  praife,  however,  of  well  meaning  has  ufuatly 
been  allowed  with  a  facility  of  conceflion,  which 
leads  to  fufpe8:  that  it  was  thought  of  little  value. 
It  has  alfo  been  received  with  apparent  mortifica«« 
tion.  This  furely  is  the  refult  of  a  perverted  judg- 
ment; for  intention  is  in  the  power  of  every  man, 
though  ho  man  csta  command  ability. 


Nr^l  :  .  TH5 


THE 

WI5DOM  of  CONTENTMENT: 
AN  ANECDOTE. 

ALL  mankind  would  male  a  figure.  To  afpire 
to  fiationc  above  usj  is  a  maxim  univerially 
adopted;  yet  perhapsy  the  true(t  wirdom  and  the 
ftireft  happinefs  is^  to  cultivate  well  the  rank  in 
which  we  are  bom ;  for  why  Ihould  any  man  co- 
vet to  raife  and  difiinguifh  himfelf  farther  than  his 
real  well-being  may  make  neceflary?.  Fuller,  in 
his  Holy  State^  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  hufband- 
man  who  claimed  kinlhip  with  Robert  Grofthead^ 
Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  there  upon  requefted  from 
Itfm  an  office.  <*  Coufin,"  •'  faid  the  Bifliop,  *'  if 
your  cart  be  broken,  I'll  mend  it ;  if  your  plow 
be  old,  ril  give  you  a  new  one,  and  even  feed  to 
fow  your  land :  but  an  hufbandman  I  found  you, 
and  an  huibandman  1*11  leave  you/'  The  Bifliop 
thought  it  kinder  (as  it  ihould  (eem)  to  fetve  him 
in  his  way,  thim  to  take  him  out  of  his  way,  and 
perhaps  Stephen  Duch,  the  thrcflier,  had  been 
better  provided  for,  if,  inftead  of  being  firft  pen-, 
fioned,  and  afterwards  ordained,  he  had  been  en- 
dowed with  ten  acres  of  land,  and  fuffered  to 
(hrefli  on.  By  turnin|[^  the  laborious  threiher  into 
iu  iriadive  clergyman/  they  brought  lunacy  firfl;^ 

•    and 
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an4  then  fuicide,  upon  a  man,  who  might  other- 
wife  h^ve  enjoyed  himfelf  with  two  cows  and  9 
pig,  and  ended  hi3  days  with  ferenity  and  e^fe. 


Th^  ANCIENT  POETS, 

HOMER  was  the  iirft  poet  and  beggar  of  note 
among  the  ancients  :  he  was  blind,  and  fung 
his  ballads  about  the  firef  ts.  But  it  is  obrerved^ 
that  his  mouth  was  more  frequently  filled  with  ver- 
les,  than  with  bread.  Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was 
better  off:  he  had  two  trades  :  he  was  poet  for  his 
diverfion ;  and  helped  to  turn  a  mill,  in  order  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  Terence  was  a  flave  |  and  Bo^. 
ethius  died  in  a  jail. 


MISPLACED  INDULGENCE. 

TNDULGENCi;  when  fhewn  in  too  grfeat  a  de- 
-*•  gree  by  parents  to  children,  generally  meets 
Vith  a  bad  return.  '  It  feems  to  awaken  a  ftrange 
malignity  in  human  nature  towards  thofe  who  have 
thijs  displayed  2in  injudicious  fondnefs.  Children 
delight  ill  VexhSfg  fucK  parents.    There  limy  be 
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two  rcafons — I.  It  makes  them  feel  foolifli  to  be  fo 
cockered  and  teafeci  with  kindnefs.  II.  It  difco^ 
vers  a  Veaknefs,  over  which  they  can  i^jfult  and 
triumph.  But  whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  it  fur-» 
nifiies  an  argument  to  parentSj^  why  they  (hould 
never  praftife  this  behaviour  towards  their  chil- 
dren. Thelate  miferies  of  France  arofe  under 
the  government  of  ^  kihd*^and  indulgent  monarch. 


.     GENUINE  FRIENDSHIP. 

THERE  is  not,  I  believe,  a,  charafter  exiftingi 
which  has  been  fo  fcandaloufly  fpoken  of,  a9 
the  exquifitely  fufceptible  and  feeling  man!  Com- 
mon minds  bellow  on  Him  who  poffeffes  that  tem- 
per of  foul,  every  appellation  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt; the  fenfative  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  they 
term  affe^ationi  the  excentric .  warmth  of  his  at-* 
tachments,  idle  romance.  But  their  prejudice  pro- 
cepds  from  their  hearts  being  entirely  void  of  tbofe 
fympathizing  chords  which,  in  his  bofom,  inftantly 
vibrate  to  the  moft  delicate  touch  of  fentiment. 

Vulgar  minds,  either  ia  men  or  women,  always 
concur  in  the  fame  opinion,  that  to  get  through 
this  life  we  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Jinc 
feelings ;  they  will  only  retard  our  advancement^ 

wh^tevet 
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-whatever  tniy  be  our  purfuit,  whether  bf  wealth  at 
power.  We  muft  not  entertain  too  high  a  fcnfe  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature !  We  muft  put  up  witb 
many  things;  fuch  as  unmerited  infuhs' from  our 
wnealthy  superiors;  8c  therefore,  in  proportion  as  w6 
are  flaviih  to  them,  we  Ihall  be  tyrannical  to  thote 
who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  owr  inferiors^    We 
muft  never  contraft  friendfliip  with  the  indig^nl,- 
fiotwithftanding  they  (hould  be  peculiarly  virtuous; 
left  their  poverty  (hould  clog  our  wings,  and  fo  be 
the  means  of  protra^ing  our  foaring  flight.     Such 
attachments  are  the  foolifii  emanation  of  a  youths 
ful inexperienced  heart;  who,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years,  will  know  that  not.  only  the  days  of 
Chivalry  are  gone^  but  with  them  have  alfo  difap. 
peared  the  days  of  difinterefted  love.     Such  is  the 
creed  of  many — a  doftrine  which  has  done  more 
mifchief,  and  occaiioned  more  wickednefs,  in  the 
world  than^  perhaps,  the  foolifh  promulgators  of 
fuch  precepts  are  aware  of.     Many  minds  natu-^ 
rally  incliiied  to  juftice,  have,  from  an  early  inftil- 
]ation  of  thefe  maxims — before  their  reftitdde  was 
founded   on   principle — been  warped  from  their 
original  bent,   and  have  become  fneaking  fyco- 
phants,  and  often  ungrateful  villains;  who,  for  an 
increafe  of  gold,  would  tear  atid  cut  the  very  heart 
by  whofe  benevolence  they  are  nourifhed.   But  as 
human  frailty  admits  of  many  gradations,  thank 
.         .  -^  Heaven  I 
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Heaven!  the mdt  riuiiierDUi  :ofdet)  «i^rves  ndC 
to  be  called  vicieitsi  ndicterriie^its  it  the  tide  of 
tirtutm.  The  tnetnbcW  of  h  praftife  few  fla^iEnt 
tice^;  and,  ai  feldoiin^  exeehtric  inflao^es  of  vi^* 
tde:  thofe  e^lgte-flfghts  t\M  not  Dcith  the  low  viewl 
of  their  minds;  the  hl^ight  luftre  of  glorious  at- 
tions^  ch  too  neir  a  vie^,  daizzles  their  mkrofco- 
pick  Opticks;  and  w4iat  they  cannot  biing  to  the 
level  of  A^r  litde  conception,  theyiibagine  either 
to  be  106  gfeat  for  human  nature;  or  elfe  the  tranC* 
a5lio«s  •df  a  frantick  dnd  romantick  brain— the 
common  <i|^fhets  which  they  gftneraliy  bellow  on 
A^iexfmJUefyJiifcefiihk  and  feeling  mind  I  have 
before  noentioned.  It  h  in  the  breaft  of  a  perfon 
who  pofleflbs  a  foul  fo  tuned,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  true  chara6ter  of  the  man  who  was  Jbrmei 
after  God's  own  image. 

His  elevated  and  independent  foul  fpurns  at 
the  wealthy  wretch  who  would  affront  his  honour, 
or  allure  him  from  the  path  of  reflitude :  he  feek# 
not  a  friend  in  the  fplendid  bofom  of  the  trifiii^ 
and  often  licentious,  courtier ;  nor  in  the  gold* 
crufted  bread  of  the  rich,  and  as  often  avaticioim, 
citizen.  No  1  wherever  he  difcovers  a  congenial 
mind;  there  be  fixes;  his  heart  clings  to  the  ob- 
]ed ;  and  when  the  affe^lion  is  reciprocal,  no 
attachment  can  be  ftrooger :  he  loves  him^  while 
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enjoying  the  warfh  atmofpheref  of  prbfperity;  and 
if  the  cold  and  cheerlefs  winter  of  adverfity  changeil 
the  fcene^  thofe  chilling  biafts^  which  freeze  com- 
tnon  hearts,  melts  his  to  more  than  it's  wonted 
ibftnefs.  His  tendernefs  meliorates  the  anguifh  of 
his  companion:  he  had  accidentally  participated  iii 
all  his  happinefs— he  now  voluntarily  fliares  in  all 
his  mifery;  he  pours  the  balm  of  fweet  comfort 
Into  the  bleeding  wound  of  his  friend;  and,  in  af- 
fuaging  his  agonies,  feels  in  his  own  bread  the 
|nireft,  the  moft  exquifite  of  all  pleafures"^— that 
of  foftenirig  the  fufferings  of  the  afflidied.  He 
refts  not  here;  he  is  as  tenaiciofus  of  the  intereft, 
the  peace  of  his  friends  as  of  his  own.  No  lucra* 
tive,  no  diftinguifhing  propofal^  can  prevail  on 
him  to  abandon  himi,  for  ofte  moment,  to  the  idea 
~  that  he  has  abandoned  hitn.  He  is  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  life ;  and  he  would  fooner  hazard 
the  lofs  of  it,  than  add  one  pang  of  mifery  to  the 
already  opprefled  heart  of  his  chofen,  his  virtuoui 
friend.  Such  a  frieodihip  as  this,  by  many,  i^ 
called  ideal,  and  never  to  be  pra&ifed.  But  thofe 
who  fay  fo,  have  never  felt  the  magnetick  impulfe 
which  irrefiftibly  draws  you  to  a  fitter  foul;  they 
have  never  experienced,  the  delicious  ra^>ture  of 
miening  to  the  elegant  and  refined  precepts  of 
truth  and  virtue,  falling  from  the  lips  of  a  beloved 
friend:  of  one,  who,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  fenti- 
O  o  ments^ 
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(leoUy  and  the  aidow  of  loi  perfevetance,  fires 
joa  with  the  fpleftdor  of  his  example^  and  makes 
yoaaimat  fublkner  heists  in  virtoe  thsn^  perhafM^ 
your  own  unaided  mis4  would  have  infpired  yxm, 
trilh  the  hopes  of  atiaimog;  and  who,  bjr  the  Areet 
luuniODy  of  his  manners,  and  the  uncommon  en* 
crgy  of  hi$  fonU  **  mdes  apa%time  of  each  rotary 
^<€^/'  in  the  rugged  path  of  true  hcMKHir.     What 
wottkl  not  a  man  lacrifice  for  the  fiifisty  and  happi* 
neb  of  fuch  a  friend?     He  is  ineftimable !     But 
fttch  fervour  and  fiability  of  friendflbip  cannot  be 
found,  any  where^  hot  in  the  bofom  of  the  moft 
intelligent^  the  stoftviagninimous.  of  mankincL 
X  grants  they  ace  feldom  to  be  met  with»  becaufir 
the  common  fyftemof  education  tends  more  to« 
wards  planting  in  the  hearts  of  its  pupils  the  bane- 
ful and  deftrUjEiive  weeds  of  fufpicion  and  deceit^ 
than  the  beautiftil  amarambus  of  generous  philan- 
thropy; whicbf  extending  its  vivifying  branches 
pvcr  all  the  world,  yet  refcrves  its  fweeteft  ihades 
tp  (helter  the  country  from  whence  it  fprung,  and 
the  friendly  hands  which  affifted  in  its  culture^ 
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A  WHIMMCAL 

ANEGDOf]^ 

Concerning  the  celebrated  Rahilais.   ; 

THE  cardinal  de  Billay^  to  whom  Rabeliis 
was  ^  domeftie  pfcyfician^  being  troikWcd 
with  a  hypochondriac  difordjDr,  it  w&s  refolvcd  by 
jkilful  gentlqtnpn  of  thfe  faculty^  in  a  confultatioi^ 
that  an  openii^  deco&ion  flic»1d  be  ^rq^ared 
without  delay  for  bi9ilstninente.r  Upon  this  Rabe- 
lais t^kes  himff}f  aWay^  leaving  the  jutito  to  prate 
themfelves  into  a  fwe&t  for  higher  fees,  orddfs  a 
iiuge  fire  ititbe  yardj  aiidonedf  the  larg^ft  ket-^ 
ties;  into  that  Jteule^  brimful  of  wisitefy  he  threw 
all  the  keys  \^  cduUi  find  or  borrow;  then  ftrip*. 
ped  hitxiifelf  to  bia  ddublet^  fell  to  (ItirriDg  tliem 
about  with  aU^  the  anxiety  of  a  tock^  le|t  tifty 
(hould  not  boil  welh  The  do6k6ts,  at  their  oom^ 
ing  dowp,  fuf^rieed  at  ftlch  an  apparattis/and  aft« 
ing  the  mpaning  of  Rabelais's  idiHgenoe^  he  made 
the  following. reply  to  them;  ^  X  aid  about  ydut 
piiefcription  genllcnii9n(  keys  are  ceruinly  the 
bed  openeri  m  the  liiTorld^  and  if  yt»u  are  not  iatif« 
1^  with  whit  I  Ijave  done»  I  will  difpatch  it 
meflenger  to  tbQ  arfeaai  for  a  dozen  of  b^tetinK 

^naop^'*      .,,  ....:;/  :,....  :..   .'        .      .      , 
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XJJe  and  ^Excellency  qf  Learning. 

TIjE  mpft  impo^nt  and  extcnfiye  advantages 
mankind  enjoy  are  greatly  owing  to  men 
^vko  have  never  quitted  their  clofets.  To  tb^m 
mankind  ii  obliged  for  the  facility  and  fecurity  of 
^vigation.  The  invention  of  the  compafs  has 
Cipened  to  them  nefr  worlds.  The  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  powers  has  enabled  them  to  con* 
firud  fuch  wonderful  machines  as  perform  what 
the  united  labour  of  millions^  by  the  fevereft  drud* 
geryy  could  not  accomplifh.  Agriculture  too^ 
the  moft  ufeful  of  arts^  has  received  its  ihare  of 
improvement  from,  the  fame  fource.'  Poetry^  like- 
wifC)  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  enable  the  memory  to 
retain  with  more  eafe,  and  to  imprint  with  more 
energy  upon  the  heart,  precepts  of  virtue  and  viN 
tuous  aOtions.  Some  philofophers  have  entered 
fo  br  into  the  councils  of  divine  wifiiom  as  to  ex- 
plain much  of  the  great  operations  of  nature.  ThQ 
dimenGons^  diftance^  and  caufes  of  the  revoku 
tionsof  the  planets,  the  path  ofcomets^  ^ndthe 
nature  of  eclipfes  aire  underftood  and  explained* 
Can  any  thing  raife  the  glory  of  the  human  fpecies 
inore  than  (o  fiee  a  little  creature  inhabiting  a  fmall 
lpot»  amidft  innumerable  worlds^  taking  a  (iirvey 
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of  the  univerfe,  comprehending  its  arrangement^ 
^nd  entering  into  the  fcheme  of  that  wonderful 
conne£lion  and  correfpondence  of  things  fo  re- 
mote^ and  which  it  feems  the  utmoft  exertion  of 
Omnipotence  to  h^ve  eftablifhed?  what  a  volume 
of  wifdom,  what  a  noble  theology  do  thefe  diTco^ 
veriesopen  to  us?  while  forae  fuperior  geniufles 
have  foared  to  thefe  fubl jm^  fubjefts,  other  faga<i 
cious  and  diligent  minds  have  been  enquiring  in* 
to  the  mod  minute  works  of  the  infinite  artificer: 
the  fame  care,  the  fame  providence  is  exerted 
through  the  whole,  and  we  Qiall  learn  from  it,  thtC 
lo  true  •  wifdom,'  utility  and  fitnefs^  appear  p^feO 
(ion,  and  to  whatever  is  benefipial  is  noble. 


yi  remarkable  In/iance  of  Temerity 

IN  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER. 

GEORGE  HASLEWOOD,  an  Englifh  fol- 
dier,  having  been  taken,  in  company  with 
twenty-three  Spaniards  by  prince  Maurice,  it  was 
^tftormined  that  eight  of  them  fiiould  be  hanged, 
in  requital  for  a  like  fentence  that  had  been  made 
by  Albert,  the  archduke,  upqn  feme  Hollanders, 
and  that  it  fliould  be  decided  by  lot  on  whom  the 

punifliment 


paniftment  fliould  falU  The  Englifhipan  happfly 
drew  bis  delivefance;  but  one  Spaniard  exprefled 
great  relu£lance  and  terror  of  mind,  wben  he  puC 
his  bat  into  tbe  belmet  to  try  his  fate,  not  fo  much 
in  fear  of  deaths  as  an  antipathy  to  fuch  an  unna* 
tural  decifiout  in  which  he  might  make  his  own 
band  deftrqy  himfelff  and  be  executed  for  the 
guilt  of  others,  or  .acquitted  for  no  innocence  of 
llti  own*  The  Englifiiman  confented  to  take  what 
piOQey  he  had»  and  ftand  to  the  change  for  him* 
Xhf  judges  confented  alfo  to  this  requeft,  as  that 
9f  a  fool  or  a  madman^  who  deferved  not  the  life 
.1^  had  fo  providentially  obtained.  Yet,  fuch  his 
fortune  was,  that  he  drew  himfelf  fafe.  When  he 
was  afked  why  he  would  put  his  life  in  fuch  dan« 
ger  again  for  the  fafety  of  another,  and  after  fuch 
a  fignal  efcape,  fo  prefumptuoufly  to  hazard  it  a 
fecond  time?  Becaufe^  faid  he,  I  thought  I  had  a 
bargain  of  it ;  for,  confidering  that  I  daily  expofe 
myfelf  for  the  value  of  {ixpence»  I  thought  I  might 
with  much  more  reafon  venture  it  for  twelve 
crowns. 
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tfby  Almighty  God  bath  Patience  wHib  tbd 
Wicked^  arid  qffli£ls  the  Good  in  this 
probationary  State^ 

WHY  fhould  God  exercife  fo  much  psitience 
towards  wicked  men^  and  bear  fo  lon^ 
ivith  them,  were  it  notj  in  great  goodnefs^  to  give 
them  time  for  repentance^  that  they  may  efcaj^ 
eternal  roiferies?  Why  fhou'd  ht  aflaiOt  good 
men  all  their  lives,  whofe  virtues  deferve  a  inore 
profperous  fortune^  only  to  exercife  their  faith 
and  patience^  and  to  advance  them  ftill  to  more 
divine  perfections  ;-~unlefs  he  intended  to  reward 
their  prefent  fu£Fering8,  and  their  eminent  virtue^ 
ftrith  a  brighter  and  more  glorious  crown  ? 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Bishop  Warhurton. 

TT  is  well  known  that  the  Bifliop'is  great  work 
-»•  was  the  imW /dg-^ft'ow  of  Moses.  To  this  he 
devoted  much  laborious  ftudy.  A  year  or  two 
l>efore  the  death  of  this  veteran  divine^  a  fair  lady, 

^ho 
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who  w&s  a  neaf  relation  of  his  LordOiip^  brtfkty 
obferved  to  him,  that  (he  had  feen  him  equipped 
in  many  drefles,  but  never  faw  him  attired  in  the 
garb  of  an  officer.  **  Do  my  Lord^  put  the  Co- 
lonel's uniform  on,  indulge  me  with  a  pcrspcQivt 
in  militaire.'*^''''''^Ah^T  fome  few  objeQions,  the 
good-natured  Bifhop  complied  with  the  requeft, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  lady  prepared  a  large  circle 
to  receive  her  new  Adonis,  Iriwnediately  as  his 
Lordfhip  entered,  his  mentor  announced  Briga-t 
dier-General  Mofes — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  per- 
mit me  to  introduce  you  to  Brigadier-General 
Mofes^  ao  Officer  of  much  worth  and  experience^/ 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

NOTWITHSTAI*7DING  the  great  and  real 
improvements  which  have  been  madejn  the 
affair  of  female  education,  and  the  more  enlarged 
and  generous  views  of  it  which  prevail  in  the  prc- 
fent  day,  there  is  ftill  a  material  defeft,  which  is 
not  in  general  the  objeCt  of  attention  to  remove. 
The  defeO:  feemsto  confift  in  this,  that  too  liub 
regard  is  paid  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  that 
the  indications,  of  the  temper  are  not  properly 
cherifhed,  nor  the  affisSions  of  the  heart  fufficU 

cntly  regulated. 

The 
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^h^t6t  <>Catttmi6n>  but  not  the  principal,  not  the 
only  one.  The  grace  (hoald  be  induftriotifly  cul- 
iivated^  but  they  fitiQuld  not  be  cultivated  at  the 
ixpence  of  the  virtues.  The  arms,  the  head,  the 
whole  pei-fon  (Hould  be  carefully  poliQied,  but  the! 
heart  fliould  not  be  the  only  portion  of  the  humaii 
anatomy  which  fhould  be  totally  overlooked; 

Muficj  dancing  and  languages,  gratify  thdritf 
lirho  teach  then^,  by  perceptible  and  almoft:  imrae!- 
diate  cffe&ij  and  every  dbferver  iah,  in  (omt 
joieafure,  judge  of  the  progrefs.  The  efi[e£is  of 
ihefe  accon^plifhmerits  addrefs  themfelves  to  the 
^nfes ;  arfd  there  are  niore  who  can  heat  and  fee^ 
than  there  are  who  can  judge  and  refie£i. 

Perfonal  perfeSion  i^  not  only  more  obvious^ 
il  is  alfo  more  rapid;  and  ^ven  in  very  accom-* 
X^lifiied  chara6eers,  elegance  ufually  precedes  pritf>> 
ciple. 

But  the  heart,  that  natural  feat  of  evil  propen* 
fities,  that  little  trouiblefome  empire  of  the  paffidnSf 
is  led  to  what  is  right  by  fldw  motions  and  imper^ 
ceptible  degrees.  It  muft  be  admonifhed  by  tt^ 
proof,  and  allured  by  kinditefi.  Iti  livelieft  ad-i 
Vances  are  frequently  impeded  by  the  obftinacy 
of  prejudiced,  and  its  bri^eft  ptomft^ ditch  ob^ 

Pp.  fcured 
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feared  by  the  terhpefts  of  paffion.  It  is  flow  in  its 
acquifition  of  virtue^  and  reiu6tant  in  its  approaches 
to  piety* 

The  labours  of  a  good  and  wife  mother,  who  is 
aoxiovs  for  her  daughter's  moft  important  interefts 
will  feem  to  be  at  variance  with  thofe  of  herin- 
firudors.  Humility  and  piety  form  the  folid  and 
durable  bafis  on  which  (he  wifiies  to  raife  the  fu- 
perftrudure  of  the  accompliOiments,  while  the  ac- 
complifhments  themfelves  are  frequently  of  that 
unfteady  nature)  that  if  the  foundation  is  not  fe- 
cured)  in  proportion  as  the  building  i^  enlarged^ 
it  will  be  overloaded  and  deftroyed  by  thofe  verjr 
ornaments,  which  were  intended  to  embellifh  whit 
they  have  contributed  to  ruin. 

,  The  more  oftenfible  qualifications  fhould  be 
carefully  regulated,  or  they  will  be  in  danger  ct 
putting  to  flight  the  modcft  train  of  retreating  vir- 
tues, which  cannot  fafely  fubfift  before  the  bold 
eye  of  public  obfcrvation,  nor  hear  the  bolder 
tongue  of  impudent  and  audacious  flattery. 

Merely  ornamental  accomplifliments,  will  but 
indifferently  qualify  a  woman  to  perform  the  duties 
of  life,  though  it  is  highly  proper  flie  fliould  poC- 
fefs  them,  in  order  to  furnifli  the  amusements  oi  iu 
Yet  though  the  weU4)red  woman  ihould  learn  to 

dance^ 
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dance,  fing,  recite,  and  draw,  the  end  of  a  good 
education  is  not  that  they  may  become  {ingers^' 
dancers,  players,  or  painters:  its  real  objeft  is  to, 
make  them  good  daughters,  good  wives, .  good 
xniftrefles,  good  members  of  fociety,  aqd  go6d 
cbriftians. 

To  an  injudicious  and  fuperficial  eye,  the  bed 
educated  girl  may  make  the  lead  brilliant  figure, 
as.flie  will  probably  have  lefs  flippancy  in  her  man- 
ner,  and  lefs  repartee  in  her  expreflion,  and  her 
acauirements  will  be  rdiihcr  enamelled  than  embossed. 
But  her  merit  will  be  known  by  all  who  con^e 
near  enough  to  difcern,  and  have  tafte  enough  to 
diftinguiCb. 

A  truly  good  ^nd  well  educated  young  lady, 
will  be  found  in  the  bofom  of  retirement,  in  the 
praQice  of  every  domeftic  virtue,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  amiable  ^ccomplifhment,  exerted 
in  the  fl^ade,  to  enliven  retirementj-r— lo  heighten 
the  endearing  pleafures  of  focial  intercourfe,-^ 
and  to  embellifti  the  narrow,  but  charnriing  circle 
of -family  delights;  and  to  this  amiable  purpofe 
dedicating  her  more  elegant  accomplifliments,  in- 
ftead  of  exhibiting  them  to  attraft  admiration,  or 
deprefs  inferiority, 

P  p  a  One 
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One  great  art  of  education  eohfifts  m  not  fuC. 
^  fering  the  feelings  to  become  too  acute  by  uniie,^ 
ceflary  awakening,  nor  too  obtufe  by  want  of  ex« 
ertion.  The  former  renders  them  the  fource  of 
calamity^  and  totally  ruins  the  temper;  while  the 
latter  blunts  and  debafes  them,  and  produces  a, 
dyllj^  cold  and  klfifh  fpirU*  The  precious  fenfi- 
bility  of  an  open  temper,  the  amiable  glow  of  an 
ingenuous  fpuj,  the  brij^t  flame  of  a  noble  and 
generous  fpirit,  are  of  higher  worth  than  all  tbe 
documents  of  learning,  of  dearer  price  than  all  the 
advantages  which  can  be  derived  from  the  mo^ 
refined  and  artificial  mode  of  education. 

SenGbility,  delicacy,  and  an  ingenuous  temper 
are  of  more  efteem  than  language  or  mufic,  for 
they  are  the  language  of  the  heart,  and  the  mufic  of 
the  accbrding  paffions.  Every  appearance  of 
amiable  fimplicity,  of  honeft  fhame,  will  be  dear 
to  Teiifiblc  hearts  ;  they  fhould  carefully  cherifh 
every  fuch  indication  in  a  young  female;  for  they 
will  perceive  that  it  is  this  temper  wifely  culti- 
vated, which  will  one  day  make  her  enamoured 
of  the  loveliners  of  virtue,  and  the  beauty  of  holi- 
nefs,  from  which  Ihe  will  acquire  a  tafte  for  the 
doftrines  of  religion,  and  a  fpirit  to  perform  the 
duties  of  it. 

Prudence 


;^  >Pr4ideiK:e  i$  not  natural  to  childreD^  howevert 
t))€y  c;aa  TMb^iitute  art  in  its  ftead*  But  there  i« 
fomething  naorc  becoming,  in  the  very  errors  of 
nature  where  theyare  undifguifcd,  than  intheaffec* 
taiiqn  of  virtue  itfelf,  where  the  reality  is  wanting^ 
The  precifc  and  premature  wifdom  which  fomc 
girls  have  cunning  enough  to  affume,  is  of  a  more 
dangerous  tendency  than  any  of  their  natural  fail- 
ings can  be,  as  it  efFca.ually  covers  thofe  fecret, 
bad  difpoGtions,  which  if  they  difplayed  them- 
felves,  might  be  reftified.  The  hypocrify  of  af- 
fuming  virtues  which  are  not  inherent  in  thebeait^ 
prevent^s  the  growth  and  difclofure  of  thofe  real 
ones^  which  it  is  the  great  end  of  education  to 
ctfltivate. 

This  cunning,  which  of  all  the  different  difpoJ" 
{itions  girls  difcover,  as  mod  to  be  dreaded,  is 
encreafed  by  nothing  fo  much  as  fear»  The  indif- 
creei  tranfports  of  rage  which  many  betray  on 
every  flight  occafion,  and  the  little  diftin€lions 
they  make  between  venial  errors  and  premedi- 
dated  crimes  naturally  difpofe  a  child  to  conceal, 
what  fhe  does  not  care  however  to  fupprefs;  anget 
in  one,  will  not  remedy  the  faults  of  another. 

4  '  Notwithftanding  ^irls  fhould  not  be  treated  with^ 
unkindnefs,  nor  the  firft  openings  of  the  paffions 
blighted  by  cold  feverityj^  yet  they  fhould  be  ac- 

cuftomed 
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cuftomed  very  early  in  life  to  a  certain  degree  <)|!l 
reftraint.     The  natural  call  of  charafter,  and  the- 
moral  diftin£lions  of  the  fexes  fhould  not  be  dif^ 
regarded  even  in  childhood. 

That  bold,  independent,  enterprifing  fpirit^. 
ivhich  is  fo.  much  admired  in  boys,  fhould  not 
when  it  happens  to  difcover  itfelf  in  the  other  fex, 
be  encouraged,  but  fuppreffed.  Girls  fhould  be 
taught  to  give  up  their  opinions  betimes,  and  no^ 
pertinacioufly  carry  on  a  difpute,  even  if  they 
know  themfelves  to  be  in  the  right.  Yet  they 
Should  not  be  robbed  of  the  liberty  of  private 
judgments,  but  by  no  means  encouraged  to  con- 
tra£l  a  contentious  or  contradiftory  turn.  It  is  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  their  future  happinefs^ 
that  they  fhould  acquire  a  fubmiffive  temper,  and 
a  forbearing  fpirit:  for  it  is  a  lefTon  the  world  will 
not  fail  to  make  them  frequently  praftife,  whea 
they  come  abroad  into  it,  and  they  will  not  prac-  - 
tife  it  the  worfe  for  having  learned  it  the  fooner. 

There  is  more  piety,  as  well  as  more  fenfe,  in 
labouring  to  improve  the  talents  which  children 
aSually  have,  than  in  lamenting  that  they  do  not 
pofTefs  fupernatural  endowments  or  angelic  perfec- 
tions. A  girl  who  has  docility  will  feldom  be 
found  to  want  underftanding  enough  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  a  focij^l,  ?t  happy,  and  an  ufeful  life,   * 

and 
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and  thofe  who  hope  to  do  a  great  deal,  inaft  dot 
exped;  to  do  every  thing.  If  they  know  any  thing 
of  the  malignity  of  fin,  the  blindnefs  of  pr.ejudice» 
or  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  they  will 
alfo  know,  that  the  heart  will  always  remain  after 
the  very  heft  poflible  education,  full  of  infirmity 
and  imperfeflion.  They  fliould  confider  that 
they  are  not  educating  cherubims  and  feraphims, 
but  men  and  women ;  creatures  who  at  their  beft 
cftate,  are  altogether  vanity:  how  little  can  be  ex- 
pe6ted  from  them  in  thd  w(!iakne(^  and  imbecility 
of  infancy!  our  pafBons  themfelves,  by  proper 
management  may  be  made  fiibfervient  to  fome 
good  end ;  for  there  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  one  which 
may  not  be  turned  to  profitable  account,  if  pru- 
dently reftified  and  IkilfuUy  direfted  into  the  road 
of  {ome  neighbouring  virtue.  Envy  and  lying, 
muft  be  always  excepted,  they  muft  be  radically 
cured  before  any  good  can  be  expefted  from  the 
heart  which  has  been  infefted  with  them*  For 
envy,  though  pafled  through  all  the  moral  ftrain- 
ers  cannot  be  refined  into  viriuous  emulation,  or 
lying  improved  into  an  agreeable  turn,  for  inno- 
cent diverfion. 

To  win  the  paffions,  therefore,  over  to  the  caufe 
of  virtue,  anfwers  a  much  nobler  end  than  their 
extinction  coald-poffibly  do,  even  if  that  could  be 

efFeaed; 


effc&ed;  for  titicy  risfedible  fi^s,  ii^icli  arefrietidljr 
mnd  beneficial  v^en  tinder  proper  dii'^dlibn  $  bat 
ifiiifiered  to  blaze  withdiK  reftraint,  they  c^rry 
devaftation  along '  with  them ;  and,  if  totally  esc^ 
tinguiflied,  leave  the  benighted  mind  in  i  ftate  of 
cold  and  comfortlefs  infaidtjr. 


ON  A 

SWARM  OF  BEES 

Settling  on  the  Ducbess  cf  Rutland. 

RUTLAND,  of  ev'ry  charm  poffefs'd 
Which  decorates  the  female  breaft. 
Of  beauty  which  excels  all  praife! 
Accept  thete  unblemiQi'd  lays. 
And  where  the  lab'nng  metre  tries 
T'  exprefs  the  language  of  thine  eyes^ 
Thy  form  divine,  thy  face  fo  fair^ 
Thy  fnowy  bofom,  graceful  air; 
If  there  is  one  prefumptive  line, 
Th'  offspring  of  this  poor  brain  of  mine, 
Shall  dare  endeavour  to  pourtray 
The  graces  which  round  Rutland  play^ 
-Spare,  gently  fpare,  the  rude  attempt; 
JNor  doom  my  boldneis  to  contempt* 

Ambition 
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Ambitibl  US  ififpifea  i&f  liAnd^ 
My  heart  is  but  too  foon  indin*dj 
As  the  little  flutt'ring  beei 
On  the  lovelieft  flowers  feize ; 
So  wheit  the  f^reeteft  hoiley's  fouisd^ 
Will/Tvsrms  poetic  moft  abound. 


OF  An 

UNTUtORED  SAILOR, 

Who  dainntd  bis  SoviriigHk. 

^l^tTHEN  the  grandfather  of  theprefent  Kin^ 
^  ^  was  once  upon  his  voyage  in  the  royal 
yacht  to  Hanover,  be  felt  a  pleafure  in  difcourfing 
with  a  lively  aftive  tar,  whofe  rep'lies  were  fliock^ 
ingly  ill-bred.  The  captain,  whom  he  greatly 
feared,  declared,  that  if  he  again  negleded  to  fay^ 
<«  And  pleafe  your  Majefty,"  he  Ihould  be  fcvere* 
ly  punifhed.  The  King  foon  afks  him  another 
queftion.  The  flurried  failor,  meaning  to  anfwer 
in  the  affirmative.  ^  Yes,  and  pleafe  your  MajeC* 
fiy!"  (lops  when  he  ihould  pronounce  the  last 
word;  and  felf-irritated  at  his  want  of  recolledion, 
exclaims  aloud,  ^*  damn  your  bard  name^  I  canU 
think  of  it  for  the  blooa  of  me.'' 


M 
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GOFFE  of  Geneva,  relates  an-  anecdaie, 
••  which,  fayshc^  is  perhaps  fuperior  totfie 
well-known  oftc  of  the.  Roman  chaftity.  •*  An  ar- 
tift,  rather  in  yeari,  had  an  ulcerous  humour  flying 
about  his  face  in  a  moft  Ihocking  manner,  quite 
infupportableto  all  who  •ppvoftched  it,  on  account 
of  its  peftiferous  and  naufeous  fmell.  No  barber 
would  perform  the  ufual  operation,  and  the  poor 
man  found  himfelf  tolally  negleded,-  and  at  laft 
aliandoned  by  his  very  Tervant.  '  His  dauglite'r, 
who* was  niarrierf,"thfe  motWofa  family  and  en- 
do.wed  with  all  the  amiable  and  good  qualities 
3ik  do  honour  io  htt  fex,  faw  with  incr^dibfe 
fdrrow  her  father's  difeafe  grow  worfe  for  want  of 
prbper  affiftarice^  and  on  account  of  the  tbtal  neg- 
Fea  of  his  perfon.  '  Moved'  by  her  filial  afFeftion, 
ihe/ufniounted  all  female  prejudices,  and  took  the 
fefdlutibn  of  going  daily ;t6  pra^ife  in  a  barber's 
fhop  the  painfultaflc  of  handling  a  razor.  There 
(heufed  to  (have  aU  the  country  people  that  pre- 
fentcd  themrelyes  (the  fhop  was  of  the  inferior* 
kind,)  and  in  a  fhort  time  found  herfelf  fare  of  her 
hand.  With  true  heart-felt  joy  fhe  went  to  her 
fether,  and  looking  at  him  tenderly,  "  Cheer  lip, 
my  good  father,  laid  die,   ypu  fliall  be  under  no 

obligation 


obl^gadorf  to  any  body  far  tfie '  future ;  lil  take* 
care  of  you.**  From  that  time  this  Worthy  and 
virtuous  woman  affiduoufly  attended  him  till  iht 
hout'of  his- death.- • 


ON  THE 


AffeBation  of  good  Breeding.  . 

'THHE  qualifications  which  fit  a  man  beft  for 
-*•  the  purpofes  of  fociety,  is  good-breedin*g; 
wbile  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  more  difgufting 
than  the  aukward  imitation  of  good-tnanners,  fo. 
frequently  met  with  among  the  civileft  and  moft 
obliging  people  in  the  world,  your  half  bred  peo^ 
pie  of  no  fafhion. — True  politenefs,  as  it  makes 
men  eafy  to  themfelves,  diffufes  an  air  of  cafe 
round  about  them;  and  by  removing  that  difagree- 
able  reftraint  which  fhackles  all  our  faculties  be- 
fore our  fuperiors,  gives  a  freedom  to  converfa- 
tion,  without  encouraging  an  unbecoming  famili- 
arity. This  is  indeed  good  breeding,  and  thofe 
only  who  are  bleft  with  good  fenfe  can  or  dare 
appear  truly  well-bred. — The  proud  man  and  tha 
fool  mull  have  recourfe  to  forms;  they  have  occa- 
fion  for  them  to  hedge  in  their  dulnefs;  and  there- 
Qqa     '  fore. 
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(qu,  by  ?  careful  apd  rupercilious  rererv?.  eode^^ 
your  CO  impofo  an  awe  upon  (beir  kiferiprii  wha 
keep  the  filence  of  a  Pyihagorean^  and  like  the 
chaplains  of  an  archbifiiopf  dare  aot  mter  a  word 
while  his  grace  is  at  the  table. 

But  furely,  of  all  miftaken  points  of  breeding, 
ceremony,  and  an  over-preffing  civility,  are  the 
mod  ridiculous.  ^*  If  a  perfon/  fays  Swift,  ^*  makes 
me  keep  qoy  diCUinc^,  it  is  fome  h^ppinefs  that  he 
muft  keep  his  own  at  the  fiirae  time:  and,  in  ^hat 
cafe,  the  boneft  ms^n  has  an  advantage  of  the  proud 
one  *'  But  the  pun^^ilips  of  ceremony  deftroy  the 
comforts  of  life^  and  keep  even  friends  forever 
at  a  diftance;— whilft  the  exertions  ofanoy^r.* 
{^rained  civility,  worry  and  teaze  us  into  a  com^ 
pliance  with  what  we  diQike.  I  have  read  fome* 
wbere,  in  the  hiftory  of  China,  that  two  loaded 
waggons,  never  met  on  the  road,  but  their  drivers 
mod  ceremonioufly  compliment  each  other  upon 
making  way. 


ANECDOTE. 

Tr\URING  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1745,  the 
•■i-^  clan  of  Glenco  were  quartered  near  the 
houfe  of  Lord  Stair.   The  Pietender,  being  afraid 

they 
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tljey  .wqqWr  rwf ?^l?teT  ih»X  the  w*nraBt  for  tHeii^g 
fjUfft  9f  their  cl^n  h«4  ^^n  figaeiji  hy  thf  Karl's 
father,  fent  a  guard  to  protc6t  the  boufe.  The 
clan  quitted  tln^  rj^bel  d^myt  %M  were  retiiririag 
hom^:  thf  Pietead^f  ^qt  (o  kMw  their  reaibn. 
Their  anfw^r  was,  ''•that  they  had  been  affronted;* 
and  when  afked  what  the  affront  was,  they  faid, 
*«  the  greateft  of  any ;  for  they  had  been  ru{)pe3e4 
of  being  capabte  of  vifiting  the  injuries  of  th«  father 
QpoR*the  innocent  and  brave  fon/* 


ADDRESS  TO  HEALTH, 

AH!  whither  art  thou  flpwn,  fwect  goddefs. 
Health? 
Why  is  my  cheek,  with  cndkfs  ficknefs  pale  ? 
In  vain  does  fortune  pour  her  glittering  wealth: 
Unblcfe'd  by  thee,  I  only  am  bewail  f 

The  glimm'ring  taper,^  d^^rk'ning,  dies  away^^ 
Ere  ui  fweet  deep  niy  heavy  eye-lids  clofc; 
,  The  fun  o'er  yoa  high  mountain  darts  his  ray. 
Ere  finks  my  weary  francie  to  calm  repofe; 

Nor,  oft,  e'en  this  to  enjoy,  is  it  my  lot; 

By  troubled  dreams  my  anxious  foul's  apprefs!d : 
In  fweet  obHvion,  all  their  cares  forgot. 

While  othcM  ftcep,  I  only  find  no  reft* 

Scarce 
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Scarce  has  the  circling  year  beheld  my  prime ;  * 
Mylierve^  the  ftrength  of  manhood  hath  not 
brac'd    - 

Bot  to  the  filent  grave,  before  my  time, 

£re  age  ddmands,  pale  ficknefs  bids  me  hade. 

The  vital  fpark  not  gently  dies  away; 

But,  quench'd  by  the  band  of  violence,  expires : 
So  fall  I  death's  poor,  weak,  defencelefs  prey. 

While  not  e'en  hope  one  pleating  thought  inr 
fpires ! 

I  can  no  more — fo  long  as  life  remains. 

How  fmall  the  {hare  of  pleafure  I  may  know ! 
While  flows  the  purpl^  current  through  my  vein^ 
'  No  Toothing  pow'r  can  eafe  give  to  my  woe. 


Dr.  MILES  COWPER. 

nnHE  late  Dr.  Miles  Cowper,  of  Edinburgh, 
-■"  was  buried  in  the  cemetry  of  the  old  Churcl; 
of  Reftalrig,  about  a  mile  eafl  from  Edinburgh, 
where  thofe  of  the  epifcopal  perfuafion  are  com- 
monly interred.  His  death  was  very  fudden.  Not 
finding  a  gentleman  at  home  with  whom  he  went 
to  dine,  he  repaired  to  a  tavern,  and  ordered  din-* 
ner^  and  fell  down  dead  while  it  was  getting  ready. 

The 


(  S03.  ) 

.    The  following  epitaph  was  founjijn  his  repofiu 
tories:-  ,'^.''-  ;  r-;   ^ 


Here  lies  a  prieft  of  Eriglifti  blood. 
Who,  living,  lik'd'what'cr  was  good; 
•   Good  company,  good  wine,  good  narn^, 
Yet  never  hunted  after'fame; '»*  .  .' 
But  as  the  firft  he  ftill  preferred, 
So  here  he  chofe  to  be  interr'd. 
And  unobferv'd  from  crowds  withdrew, 
To  reft  among  a  chofen  few. 
In  humble  hope  that  divine  love 
Will  raife  him  to  the  blcft  above. 

It  may  perhaps  deferve  mention,  that  Dr.  Cow- 
per*s  library  fold  for  ^^'.-^nd  the  liquors  in  his 
cellar  for  iSC^-'T"     .         \r 


T    H    E'  ^ 

Devotion  of  JBoerhaave. 

BOERHAAVE  through  life,  confecraled  the 
firft  hour  after  he  rofe  in  the  morning  to  me- 
ditation and  prayer;  declaring,  that  from  thence 
he  derived  vigour  and  aptitude  for  bufinefs,  toge- 
ther with  equanimity  under  provocations,  and   a 

perfefl: 


petfeft  cdHqtiell  t^tr  hU  InftWh  pORbm  ^  the 
fparks.of  calumny;  be  would  fay,  ••will  be  pjtt^ 
fently  cxtinft  of  themfelvtr^i  unlefs  you  blow  them; 
and  therefiore^  la  ceturiv  he  chofe  rather  to  com* 
mend  the  good  qualities  of  his  calumniators^  (if 
they  had  any)  than  to  dwtll  upon  the  bad/* 


H-w^-l! 


COLLECTION 


OF    INTERESTING 


Anecdotes^  Memoirs,  &c. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

DOCTOR    YOUNG. 

THIS  eminent  writer,  and  amiable  m^n, 
was  remarkable  for  the  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ilers  and  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  temper,  prior  to  a 
moft  difaftrous  family  contingency,  which  threw 
a  (hade  on  all  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  life.  He 
w^as  once  on  a  party  of  pleafure.with  a  few  La- 
'dies,  going  up  the  water  to  Vauxhall;  and  he 
amufed  them  with  a  tunc  on  the  German  flute. 
Behind  him  fcveral  Officers  were  alfo  in  a  boat 
rowing  for, the  fame  place,  and  foon  came  along- 
fide  of  the  boat  where  the  Doftor  and  the  Ladies 
were. 

B  The 


(     3     ) 

The  Doctor,  who  was  not  A^ery  conceited  of  hii 
playing,  put  up  his  flute  on  their  approach.  Ofte 
of  them  inftantly  alked,  '*  Why  he  ceafed  playing, 
or  put  up  the  flute  in  his  pocket  ?"  "  For  the 
fkme  reafon  (faid  he)  that  I  took  it  out,  to  pleafe 
myfelf."  The  fon  of  Mars  very  peremptorily  re- 
joined, "  That  if  he  did  not  immediately  take  out 
his  flute  and  continue  his  mufic,  he  would  in- 
ftantly throw  him  into  the  Thames."  The  Doc- 
tor, in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  Ladies, 
pocketed  the  infult  with  the  beft  grace  he 
could,  and 'continued  his  tune  all  the  way  up  the 
river. 

During  the  evening,  however,  he  obferved  the 
Officer  who  acted  thus  cavalierly,  by  himfelf  in  ohq. 
of  the  walks,  and  making  up  to  him,  faid,  with 
great  coolnefs,  "  It  was.  Sir,  to  avoid  interrupting 
the  harmony  either  of  my  company  or  your's, 
that  I  complied  with  your- arrogant  demand  j  but 
that  you  may  be  fatisfied  courage  may  be  found 
under  a  black  as  well  as  a  red  coat,  I  expe£l  you 
will  meet  me  to  morrow  morning  at  a  certain 
place,  without  any  fecond,  the  quarrel  being  e  u* 
tirely  e^itre  nous,'* 

The  Doftor  further  covenanted  in  a  yery  pe, 
xemptory  manner,  that  the  bufinefs  fhould  be  al- 
together 
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together  fettled  with  fwords.  To  all  thefe  con- 
ditions the  Officer  implicitly  confented.  The 
duellifts  met  the  next  morning  at  the  hour  and 
place  appointed ;  but  the  moment  the  ^Officer 
took  his  ground,  the  Doftor  prefented  to  his  head 
^  large  horfe  piftoj.  *^  What  (faid  the  Officer,) 
do  you  intend  to  aflaffinate  me  ?'*  "  No  (faid  the 
Doftor,)  but  you  (hall  this  inftant  put  up  your 
fword,  and  dance  a  minuet,  otherwife  you  are  a 
dead  man."  Some  fhort  altercation  enfued,  but 
the  Doftor  appeared  fo  ferious  and  determined, 
that  the  Officer  could  not  help  complying.  **  Now, 
Sir,  (faid  the  Doftor,)  you  forced  me  to  play 
yefterday  againft  my  will,  and  I  have  obliged  you 
to  dance  this  day  againft  your's  :  we  are  again  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  whatever  other  fatisfaftion 
you  demand,  I  am  ready/' 

The  Officer  forthwith  embraced  the  Doftor, 
acknowledged  his  impertinence,  and  begged  for 
the  future  they  might  live  on  terms  of  the  fi^T 
p^f eft  friendfliip,  which  they  ever  did  after. 


THE 


(  .4  ) 

THE  PEEVISH  PAIR; 

A    MORAL    TALE, 

For  the  married  of  both  Sexes. 

THE  happinefs  of  domeftic  life  is  fometimes 
deftroyed  by  the  crud^ng  weight  of  a  capi- 
tal calamity ;  but,  in  general,  domeftic  felicity  is 
interrupted  by  a  number  of  little  grievances  ori- 
ginating from  the  imperfeftions  of  thofe  who, 
though  they  find  it  convenient  upon  the  whole  to 
live  together  under  the  fame  roof  (fetting  afide 
all  mutual  regard,  which  is,  however,  the  ftrongeft 
cement  of  domeftic  life,)  are  continually  harafling 
each  other,  either  by  an  oblique  deviation  from 
their  refpeftive  modes  of  thinking,  or  by  a  de. 
Glared  oppofirion  to  their  refpective  fentiments 
and  opinions,  in  the  moft  irritating  manner,  fo 
that  they  live  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  difquiet » 
and,  inftead  of  endeavouring,  by  reciprocal  com- 
pliances, in  various  fliapes,  to  make  their  coha- 
bitation happy,  they  take  pains  to  render  it  reci- 
procally difagreeable.  In  how  many  families  do 
we  find  the  harmony  of  them  difturbed  by  pa- 
roxifms  of  pailion  !  In  how  many  more  may  the 
difcordant  dialogues  carried  on  in  them  be  attrL 

buted 
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feuted  to  a  ferics  of  peevifli  complaints  and  petty 
j)rovocations ! 

Of  all  the  couples  that  were  ever  joined  by  the 
fafFron-robed  deity,  few  did  him  lefs  credit  than 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jolliffe,  as  foon  as  they  had  fur- 
feited  themfelves  with  the  firft-fruits  of  matrimony- 
The  honey-moon  was  certainly  fwcet  enough : 
but  though  it  might  have  been  extremely  palatable 
to  their  own  tafte,  their  carriage' wanted  the  fea- 
foning  of  difcretion  to  make  it  rclifhcd  by  their 
friends;  who,  while  they  rejoicc3  to  .fee  them 
both  look  as  if  they  did  not  repent  of  the  deed 
they  had  done,  (for  there  are  fome  pairs  who 
come  away  from  the  altar  of  Hymen  as  if  they 
had  halters  about  their  necks,)  thought  that 
they  might  have  iTiewn  their  mutual  fatisfaftion 
in  a  lefs  difgufting  way. 

The  fulfome  deportment  of  new-married  men 
and  their  wives  before  company,  has  been  often 
reprehended,  and  with  reafon ;  for  furely  they, 
by  fuch  deportnient,  give  no  favourable  proofs  of 
their  underftandings,  whatever  prejudices  they 
may  excite  in  favour  of  their  hearts:  No — feldom 
is  an  union  of  them  to  be  difcovercd  by  any 
vifible  figns  or  tokens :  the  union  of  perfons  is 
jcommonly  brought  about  by  motives  very  different  >  ^^ 

frona 
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/rom  thofe  which    afFe£lion    would   have  fug- 
gefted. 

The  Jolliffes  were  united  by  love,  becaufe  they 
appeared  handfome  in  each  others  eyes,  and  be-r 
caufe  they  w^re  tQo  young  to  fuppofe  that  they 
fliould  be  tired  of  loving  when  their  new  con- 
nexion became  familiar  to  them.  Equally  poetical 
and  juft  are  the  following  lines,  which  Addifon 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Numidian  Prince  : 

Beauty  ibon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  fenfe. 

Mr.  JoUifFe  having  married  his  Lucy  more  for 
her  features,  and  for  her  complexion,  than  for 
her  internal  charms ;  more  for  the  tin£lure  of  h^r 
Ikin,  than  for  her  talents  or  her  temper,  foon 
found  her  beauty  fo  familiar  to  his  eyes,  that  its 
power  over  him  gradually  diminiftied :  it  failed 
ufon  thefchfey  and  he  began  to  wifli  that  he  had 
not  loaded  himfelf  with  fhaekles,  th^  preflure  of 
which  grew  every  day,,  from  the  time  they  firft 
pained  him,  lefs  fupportable  ;  they  grew,  indeed^ 
intolerable,  not  to  be  endured. 

Many  men  in  Jolliffe's  condition  would  have^ 
given  a  vent  to  their  painful   fenfations   in   a 

.  language 
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language  full  of  foftnd  and  fury,  in  a  ftorm  of 
^vords :  they  would  have  rattled  their  chains ; 
they  would  have  made  every  room  in  their  houfes 
ring  with  their  execrations  againft  the  curfed  (late 
in  which  they  were  doomed, to  a  taxation,  for  the 
removal  of  which  they  would  have  drank  gallons 
of  tea  with  the  greateft  pleafure.  But  the  ma- 
trimonial hero  of  the  prefent  narrative  was  not  of 
a  fiery  difpofition :  he  was  not  at  all  addifted  to 
a  clamorous  difclofure  of  his  domeftic  grievances : 
he  felt  them  keenly  indeed,  but  he  difcovered 
his  feelings  chiefly  by  the  fullennefs  of  his  looks, 
and  the  peevifhnefs  of  his  interjeftions.  Mrs. 
Jolliffe  happening  to  be  of  the  fame  fulky  tem- 
per, as  fretful  a  woman  as  ever  breathed,  and 
heartily  fick  of  her  George,  when  he  ceafed  to 
compliment  her  upon  her  perfonal  attraftions, 
was  in  a  continual  pout  from  morning  to  night, 
and  found  herfelf  out  of  humour  with  every  thing 
about  her.  With  all  the  peeviflmefs  of  her  huf- 
band,  (he  had,  however,  more  fpirit,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  her  fuperior  vivacity,  often  treated 
lier  fervants  with  the  overflowings  of  that  dif- 
content  which  his  indifference  had  provoked.  •  It 
muft  be  confefTed,  that  this  etching  is  a  har(h  qne : 
I  wifh  it  may  not  be  thought  too  correfl  by  many 
of  thofe  for  whpfe  examination,  (I  will  not  fay 
inftru£tion,)  it  was  drawn. 

When 
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When  a  married  couple  ar§  in  the  ftate  of  con- 
jugal unhappinefs  above  mentioned,  they  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  be  very  defirous  of  each  others  com- 
pany;  for  on  what  can  their  converfation  turn,  but 
upon  the  grievances  vsrhich  each  of  them  endures 
from  the  mutual  ceffation  of  conjugal  love  ? 

The  Jollifies,  in  their  ftate  of  unhappinefs,  cer- 
tainly took  pains  to  avoid  any  clofe  conferences, 
being  well  aflured  that  they  could  liardly  con verfe 
upon  any  fubjecl  without  coming  to  a  quarrel ; 
and  neither  of  them  chofe  to  rifque  the  utterance 
of  expreilions  which  might  terminate  in  a  fepa- 
ration,  and  fo  they  grumbled  on  when  they  v^ere 
at  borne.  At  home,  however,  they  were  feldom 
together ;  to  each  of  them  almoft  any  place  was 
more  agreeable ;  they  were  of  courfe  to  be  met 
with  oftener  in  others  houfes  than  in  their  own. 
By  their  frequent  and  feparate  engagements 
abroad,  they  contrived  to  avoid  fpending  much 
time  with  each  other ;  but  when  they  did  meet, 
their  peeviflmefs  returned  with  double  force,  and 
every  moment  was  miferable,  though  neither  of 
them  could  fcarce  tell  why  it  was  fo.  ITiey 
could  not  fairly  charge  each  other  with  the  com- 
miffion  of  any  capital  offences,  but  they  were 
unhappy. 


lu 
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In  this  unenviable  way  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JoUiffe 
lived  for  foine  years;  and,  having  no  children, 
there  were  no  parental  ties  to  ftrengthen  the  con- 
jugal ones.  Quite  weary  at  laft  of  living  in  a 
ftate  of  perpetual  contradiftion,  though  they  ne- 
ver came  to  an  open  rupture,  they  mutually  agreed 
to  fcparate  in  form,  for  their  mutual  relief. 

When  the  articles  of  agreement  were  figned 
and  fealed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JoUifFe,  the  latter 
went  to  refide  with  a  female  friend,  with  whom 
flie  had  been  very  intimately  connefted  from  her 
infancy;  and,  upon  her  removal  to  her  houfe, 
could  not  keep  the  fatisfaftion  which  fhe  felt,  in 
confequence  of  her  feparation  within  decent 
bounds.  She  was,  indeed,  checked  a  little  by 
her  friend  for  her  efFufions  3  but  the  reproofs  which 
fhe  received,  rather  ferved  to  encourage  than  to 
fupprefs  them.  Mr.  JoUifFe,  on  his  part,  not 
feeling  himfelf  lefs  pleafed  with  his  new  arrange- 
ment, enlarged  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  .  plunged  himfelf  into  new  fcenes  of  dif- 
fipation. 

It  has  often  been  obferved,  that  the  very  per- 

fons  who  are  ready  to  fight  when  they  are  in  con- 

verfation  together,  are,  notwithftanding  the  op- 

C  pofitioBi 
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pofition  of  their  fentiments  always  together ;  and 
thdt,  though  they  are  Aire  tp  difpute  with  no 
fmall  warmth  whenever  they  meet,  feem  to  be 
never  happy  afunder.  The  Jolliffes  were  of  this 
whimfical  turn :  during  the  years  which  they 
dragged  on,  fincerely  wifhing  to  break  the  bands 
which  tied  them  to  the  oar  of  matrimony,  they 
really  thought  they  fliould  be  happy  if  they  could 
only  bring  themfelves  to  live  as  if  they  were  not 
married;  and,  after  having  figned  their  articles 
of  feparation,  they  behaved  as  if  they  wondered 
that  they  had  not  adopted  fuch  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding before:  Ihey  feemed  to  be  furprized  at 
their  having  puniftied  themfelves  fo  long.  But 
how  groat  is  the  ficklenefs  of  human  nature. 

When  the  Jolliffes  had  been  a  few  months  re- 
loafed  from  each  other  by  mutual  confent,  with- 
out the  interpofition  of  lawyers,  they  began  to 
with  for  the  demolition  of  ^e  agreement,  which 
had  occafioncd  their  relidence  in  different  parts  of 
the  town. 

Mrs.  Jolliile,  fupported  at  firft  by  her  pride,  felt 
all  h^r  love  return ;  that  love  which  fhe  felt  for 
M»cr  bandfome  George  when  he  firft  made  his  ad- 
drcilcs  to  her. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  new  feelings,  or  rather  the  Revival  of  her 
old  ones,  threw  her  into  a  train  of  reflexions  on 
her  paft  conduft ;  with  which,  though  fhe  could 
not  reproach  herfelf  with  any  criminal  aQion,  fhe 
was  not  at  all  fatisfied. 

George,  not  lefs  difpleafed  with  his  paft  be- 
haviour, began  to  think  he  had  deprived  hirafelf 
of  a  great  deal  of  conjugal  felicity  by  it. 

Jn  fhort,  both  he  and  Mrs.  JolHfFe  now  fincerely 
wiflied  to  refide  under  the  fame  roof,  and  felt 
themfelves  very  uneafy  in  their  ftate  of  feparation; 
but  each  of  them  was  alfo  too  proud  to  take  any 
fteps  to  open  the  door  of  reconcilement :  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  if  fome  of  their  friends 
had  not  ojfficioufly,  but  furely  with  a  laudable 
folicitude,  interfered,  they  would  never  have 
been  re-domefticated.  By  their  interference, 
however,  a  reconciliation  was  fopn  brought  about. 
The  once  peevilh  pair  liftened  to  the  remon- 
Jftrances  and  to  theperfuafions  of  their  friends,  and, 
\n  a  projected  interview,  all  former  animofities 
were  forgotten :' the  broken  threads  of  conjugal 
affeftion  were  joined,  and,  from  that  time,  the 
reconciled  |iu{band  and  wife,  both  convinced,  by 
experience,  that  they  were  unable  to  live  un- 
f  onnefted  with  each  other,  in  the  moft  amiable 

fenfe 
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fenfe  of  the  words,  endeavoured  to  make  amends 
for  their  pad  peeviftmefs,  by  faying  and  doing 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  each  others 
connubial  felicity. 


THE  AFFECTIONATE  WIFE 


AND 


HEROIC  DAUGHTER, 

A  FRENCH  ANECDOTE* 

IN  this  polite  age,  when  a  princefs  enters  into 
the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  phyficians, 
furgeons,  and  men-niidwives  affume  the  direftion 
of  her  health :  (he  is  fcarce  allowed  to  ftir  out  of 
her  apartment,  in  the  eafieft  carriage,  and  upon 
the  fmootheft  road  5  the  rifque  is  too  great  for 
her  condition.  Were  (he  ever  fo  defirous  of 
making  an  excur(ion  only  from  Verfailles  to  Fon- 
tainbleau,  they  would,  with  folemn  faces  oppofe 
it.  Cayet,  fub-preceptor  to  Henry  IV.  relates, 
that,  "  Jean  of  Albret,  having  requefted  to  ac- 
company her  hufband  in  the  Ficardy  wars,  the 
king,  her  father,  laid  his  commands  upon  her  to 
come  away,  fhould  (he  prove  with  child,  to  be 

delivered 
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delivered  in  his  houfe ;  adding,  that  he  would 
take  care  of  the  child,  boy  or  girl.'*  This  prin- 
cefs  being  pregnant,  fet  out,  in  her  ninth  month, 
from  Compiegne,  crofled  all  France  down  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  in  a  fortnight  reached  Pau,  ia 
Berne.  She  was  very  defirous,  added  the  hif* 
torian,  to  fee  her  father's  will,  which  was  kept 
in  a  large  gold  box,  with  which  alfo  was  a  gold 
chain  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  go  twenty-five  or 
thirty  times  about  a  woman's  neck :  flie  alked 
him  for  it.  ^^  Thou  flialt  have  it"  faid  he,  "on 
thy  fliewing  me  the  child  now  in  thy  womb,  fo 
that  it  be  no  puny,  whimpering  chit.  I  give  thee 
my  wore*  the  whole  fhall  be  thine,  provided  that 
whilft  thou  art  in  labour,  thou  fingeft  me  a  Berne 
fong,  and  I  will  be  at  thy  delivery."  Betweea 
mid-night  and  one.  o'clock  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1553,  the  princefs's  pains  came  on :  her 
father,  on  notice,  haftened  down,  and  Ihe,  hear- 
ing him  come  into  the  room,  chanted  out  the  old 
Berne  lay, 

Notre  Damp  du  Bout  du  Pontj 
Aidez  moi  en  cette  heure^  (^c. 

Immediately  after  delivery,  her  father  put  the 
gold  chain  about  her  heck,  and  gave  her  the  gold 
])ox,  in  which  was  his  will,  faying, "  There,  girl, 

that 
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that  is  thine,  but  this  belongs  to  me."  taking  up 
the  babe  in  his  gown,  without  flaying  till  it  was 
dreffed,  and  carried  it  away  to  his  apartment. 
The  little  prince  was  fed  and  brought  up,  fo  as  to 
be  inured  to  fatigue  and  hardfhip,  frequently 
eating  nothing  but  the  coarfeft  common  bread  ; 
the  good  king,  his  grandfather,  had  given  fuch 
oriders.  He  ufed,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  to  run  about  bare-headed  and  bare- 
footed, with  the  village  boys,  both  in  winter  and 
fummer. 

Who  was  this  prince  ? — ^Henry  the  Fourth, 


THE  RECLAIMED  HUSBAND, 

IT  is  the  cuftom  among  too  many  married  wo- 
men, when  their  hufbands  prove  unfaithful, 
when  they  have  unchafte  connexions,  to  difcover 
their  refentment  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fruftrate 
their  own  defigns.  Keen  inveftives  and  cla- 
morous reproaches  are  feeble  efforts  to  recall  a 
wandering  he^rt  to  the  firft  objeft  of  its  love : 
fuch  efforts  will,  in  general,  only  tend  to  banilh 
it  for  ever.    There  are  fome  wives  who  have 

had 
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had  recourfe  to  gentle  means  and  mild  proceed- 
ings, for  the  reformation  of  their  wedded  liber- 
tines, and  for  the  ^recovery  of  their  affeftionsf ; 
thofe  wives  certainly  take  the  method  moft  likdy 
to  gain  the  confummation  of  their  matrimonial 
wiflies. 

Antonio,  a  Florentine  of  rank  and  fortuife, 
on  his  marriage  with  Bianca,  the  daughter  of  a 
Milanefe  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  but  in  no 
way  upon  a  footing  with  him,  promifed  himfdf 
the  higheft  felicity  in  the  nuptual  ftate,  as  he  had 
raifed  her  to  a  fphere  in  life  to  wKichi  her  birth  had 
not  entitled  her,  and  as  fhe  had  given  him  the 
greateft  encouragement  to  believe  that  his  ardent 
paflion  for  her  was  fincerely  returned.  It  was 
her  beauty  which  firft  allured  his  eye,  but  it  was 
her  merit  which  won  his  heart.  With  many  per- 
fonal,  fhe  had  alfo  many  intelle£tual  charms ;  with 
many  brilliant  accomplifliments  fhe  had  not  a  few 
fliining  virtues ;  and  had  fhe  been  elevated  to  a 
throne,  flie  would  have  rather  dignified  than  dif- 
graced  it. 

With  fuch  an  attraftive  and  fo  amiable  a  wife^ 
Antonio  thought  himfelf,  and  furely  not  without 
reafon,  one  of  the  happiefl  hufbands  in  Florence — 
in  all  Italy :  and  Bianca^  on  the  other  hand,  by 

her 
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her  whole  tehaviour  fufficiently  convinced  him 
that  her  felicity  depended  entirely  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  conjugal  affe£Uon.  She  loved 
him,  indeed,  with  fuch  a  warmth,  as  well  as  pu- 
rity of  paffion,  that  Ihe  was  wretched  in  his 
abfence ;  Sand  was  often  ready  to  fay  to  him,  in 
the  fondling  language  of  Juliet,  when  buiinefs 
fcrced  him  from  her : 


-I  would  have  thee  gone. 


And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird. 
That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prifoner  in  his  twilled  gyves. 
And  with  a  (ilk  thread  pulls  it  back  again. 
So  jealous  loving  of  his  liberty. 

It  will  be  naturally  fuppofed,  by  fome  readers 
of  this  tale,  that  a  woman  of  fuch  a  caft,  efpe- 
cially  an  Italian,  was  of  a  fufpicious  difpofition ; 
and  that  the  extravagance  of  her  love  made  her 
liable  to  be  alarmed  by  every  appearance  of 
negleft  in  the  man  who  reigned  fole  in  her  ten- 
der bofom.  Such  a  conclufion  is  by  no  means 
irrational,  or  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  the  heroine 
of  thefe  pages,  though  bom  in  a  land  which 
may  be  called  the  region  of  jealoufy,  was  not 
perfonally  acquainted  with  the  green-eyed  monfter. 
She  felt,  it  is  true,  an  inexpreflible  imeafinefs 

whea 


"Wheii.  Antonio  was  under  a  neceflity,  arifingfroitl 
liis  public  avocations,  to  leave  her,  for  days,  for 
Aveeks,  for  months ;  but  as  fhe  had  the  firmeft  re- 
liance on  his  conjugal  honour,  and  the  ftrongeft 
affurances  of  his  conjugal  regard,  her  difquiets 
were  not  additionally  fharpcned  by  any  reflexions 
injurious  to  his  fidelity.  Thofe  who  find  them- 
felves  difpofed  to  fay,  "  Such  a  wife  deferves  the 
moft  conftant  of  huflbands,"  will  be  ftill  more  fo 
before  they  get  to  the  end  of  this  narrative.  It  is 
tiow  time  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  Antonio,  and 
to  bring  him  forward  upon  the  canvafs.  Young, 
gay,  handfpme,  fenfible,  and  accomplifhed,  he 
made  a  brilliant  figure  among  the  fair,  and 
though  not  an  abandoned  libertine,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  fcveral/  fugitive  connexions,  which 
proved  him  to  be  of  a  changeable  temper.  It 
was  from  the  vifible  turn  in  his  temper  to  variety, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  city  of  Florence,  when 
they  beheld  him  with  his  lovely  bride,  prognofti- 
cated  that  a  large  portion  of  infelicity  would  fall 
to  her  (hare,  if  flie  placed  the  happinefs  of  her 
life  on  the  (lability  of  his  attachment  to  her. 
Their  prediXions  were  natural,  but  they  were 
not  verified ;  for  though  Bianca  did  confider  the 
ftability  of  her  hufband's  attachment  effential  to 
her  domeftic  happinefs,  fhe  4iad  not  the  mifery 
of  a  jealous  wife,  (the  mifery  pre-fuppofed)  fu- 
D  peradded 
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peradded  to  the  wretehednefs  of  the  negle£lctf 


one- 


As  Antonio  was  a  man  on  whom  no  woman 
could  look  with  indifference,  a  man  whom  the 
majority  of  females  beheld  with  the  eyes  of  par- 
tiality, he  had  the  moft  powerful  terfiiptaltions  to 
draw  him  from  his  matrimonial  duties ;  and  as 
he  was,  with  a  thoufand  good  qualities,  as  well 
as  winning  agtemens,  of  ail  amotous  conftitutiony 
they  were  too  often  irrefiftible — too  often ;  the 
words  maybe,  with  propriety,  repeated,  for  he 
frequently,  in  the  gratification  of  his  licentious 
paffions,  produced  fcenes  of  exquifite  diftrefs  in 
the  families,  whofe  daughters  were  rather  feducing 
than  fcduced;  and  plunged  himfelf  into  num- 
berlefs  fituations  of  which  he  fincerely  repented, 
when  he  ferioufly  reflefted  upon  them. 

Tliere  are  but  t'oo  many  perfons  in  the  world 
at  all  times  ready  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  with 
ourfelves,  our  friends,  our  houfes,  our  furniture, 
with  every  thing,  in  fliort,  belonging  to  us. 
When  fuch  people  endeavour  to  fow  diffention 
between  married  pairs,  they  are  more  than  im-^ 
pertinent,  they  are  guilty  of  very  mifchievous 
proceedings.  To  hear  thofe  who  behave  in  this 
manner  with  a  total  inattention,  is  to  treat  them 

as 
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as  jfliey  deferve,  but  it  is  alfo  to  treat  them  with 
too  much  confideration  J  they  merit  corporal 
punifhment,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  no  penal  laws 
are  in  force  for  the  correSion  of  the  wanton 
fallies  of  malevolence. 

By  one  of  thefe  malevplae  (for  her  concealed 
enemy,  under  the  fpecious  mafk  of  friendlhip, 
was  a  woman)  Bianca  was  brilkly  attacked  ;  and 
had  Ihe  been  addifted  to  jealoufy,  flie  muft  have 
beea  robbed  of  her  peace,  as  jealoufy  and  peace 
can  never  dwell  together  in  the  fame  breaft* 
When  the  former  enters  it,  the  latter  immediately 
win^s  its  flighty 

By  this  falfe  friend  Bianca  was  informed,  that 
her  hufband  was  faithlefs ;  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  enumerate  the?  breaches  he  had  made  in  his 
nuptial  vows;  that  he  affociated  with  the  moft 
profligate  women  in  Florence ;  and  that  he^  of 
courfe,  had  no  pretenfions  to  the  tendernefs 
which  (he  difcovered  for  him. 

This  friendly  intelligence  was  imparted  to  Bi- 
anca in  a  compaflionating  tone,  and  the  commu- 
nicative creature,  from  whofe  lips  it  flowed  with  a 
volubility  equal  to  her  malice,  lamented,  every  now 
^nd  then,  with  the  ftrongeft  appearances  of  fym- 

pathetic 
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pathetic  concern,  her  union  with  a  man  who  had, 
by  his  aftions,  amply  convinced  her  that  he  was 
too  general  a  lover  to  be  permanently  devoted  to 
any  one  woman. 

When  this  malevolent  lady  had  finiflied  her  in- 
flammatory addrefs,  not  without  hopes  that  it 
would  have  rendered  the  affeftionate  wife  as  mi- 
ferable  as  (he  wifhed  her  to  be,  merely  becaufe  (he 
could  .not  (galled  by  the  preffure  of  her  own  do- 
meftic  grievances^  bear  to  fee  another  woman 
happy  in  the  marriage  ftate,  fhe  waited  VMth  the 
utmoft  impatience  for  an  anfwcr,  .full  of  i  ci'ent- 
ment,  full  of  rage  ;  but  fhe  was  inconceivably  dif- 
appointed.  Bianca,  inftead  of  making  a  reply 
agreeably  to  her  expeftations,  delivered  a  fpeech 
in  return  which  breathed  nothing  but — mildnefs 
and  content. 

"  If  you  tliink  you  have  told  me  any  new^s,  my 
"  dear  Camilla,  faid  ihe,  with  the  greateft  calm- 
^*  nefs  of  utterance,  by  acquainting  me  with- An- 
"  tonio's  vifits  to  other  women,  you  are  very 
"  much  miftaken.  I  am  no  ftranger  to  tliem  ; 
"  but  while  he  behaves  in  the  moft  unexcep- 
**  tionable  manner,  when  he  favours  me  with  his 
^'  company  at  home,  I  think  it  my  duty  (I  am  fure 
*^  it  h  my  intereft)  to  give  no  difturbance  to  his 
•  pleafures 
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•^  pleafures  abroad,  which  do  not  make  him  re-  » 
*^  gardlefs  of  me.  Whenever  I  have  the  happi- 
*^  nefs  of  his  fociety,  he  is  cheerful,  and  good- 
*^  humoured,  and  not  only  fpeedily  complies  with 
**  all  my  little  requefts,  but  ftrives  to  read  my 
*^  wiflies  in  my  eyes,  that  he  may  gratify  them 
*^  before  they  are  verbally  expreffed.  Can  I,  then, 
**  with  the  lead  propriety,  blame  fuch  a  hufband 
*'  for  amufing  himfelf  with  other  women  ?  No^ 
*^  Camilla :  while  he  continues  fo  kind  to  me,  I 
*^  I  fhall  not  upbraid  him  with  his  infidelities.'* 

This  fpeech  filenced  the  lady,  who  had  pro- 
voked it  by  her  needlefs  difclofures,  attended 
with  commentaries  equally  unneceffary,  and  (he 

made  no  more  attempts  to  irritate  her  friend  to 
refent  her  hulband's  inconftancy,  left  fhe  fhould 
be  thought  really  actuated  by  the  tviljpirit  which 
too  plainly  appeared  to  be  htr  ruling  fpirity  not- 
withitanding  all  her  endeavours  to  conceal  the 
bafenefs  of  her  intentions. 

Bianca,  however,  though  (lie  fecmed,  before 
Camilla,  to  be  fufficiently  fatisfied  with  Antonio's 
behaviour  to  excufe  his  irregular  amours,  was  far 
from  being  pleafed  with  his  conduft,  or  eafy  un- 
der the  weight  of  her  refle£tions  upon  his  tempo- 
rary d^fertions.    As  a  prudent  wife^  ftie  carefully 

kept 
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.  kept  all  her  uneafinefs  confined  to  her  own  bor 
fom  ;    but,  as  a  woman  of  quick  fenfibility,  fhe 

'  felt  Antonio's  vagrant  propenfities  too  forcibly  to 
enjoy  that  mental  quiet  which  even  thofe  among 
lier  deareft  intimates  imagined  in  her  poffeffion. 
It  was  the  firft,  the  fupreme  wi(h  of  her  heart> 
♦e  reclaim  hor  roving  hulband  ;  but  not  thinking 
(like  fome  other  hot-headed  politicians  upon  oth^ 
occafions)  that  violent  meafures  would  be  effica- 

-cious,  (he  determined  to  adopt  the  moft  gentle 
modes  of  proceeding  for  the  attainm<ent  of  her 
laudable  defires ;  fhe  refolved  alfo,  at  the  fame 

'  time,  to  keep  a  ftrift  guard  over  her  words,  and 
even  her  looks,  that  Antonio  might  not  hear 
or  fee  any  thing  to  lead  him  to  fufpeft  fhe  had 
the  (Hghtefl  knowledge  of  his  fupplemental  cut 
gagements. 

In  one  of  his  rural  excurfions,  happening  to  be 
uncommonly  flruck  with  the  beauty  of  a  young 
country  girJ,  he  was  flimulated  by  a  pafljon  which 
he  could  not  controul,  to  gain  a  conquefl  over 
'  her  virtue ;  and,  as  he  had  met  with  confiderable 
fuccefs  in  all  his  amorous  manoeuvres,  he  was  not 
deterred  from  an  attack  by  any  apprehenfions  of 
a  defeat.  But  as  he  found,  upon  a  minute  en- 
quiry into  his  new  dulcinea's  life,  parentage,  and 
education,   that  fhe  was  the  only  daughter  gf 

venr 
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tery  honeft,  though  poor  peafants,  and  had  beert 
carefully  taught  by  them  to  ?ook  upon  a  good 
name  as  a  jewct  not  to  be  eftimated,  he  very 
prudently  made  his  approaches  to  an  intimacy 
tvith  her,  in  the  moft  cautious,  in  the  leafl: 
alarming  manner.  Iijftead  of  attacking  her,  he 
direfted  his  flattery  againft  the  father  and  mother> 
particularly  the  latter;  and  reckoned  upon  the 
power  of  his  purfe  with  all  that  prefumption  na- 
tural tothofe  minions  of  fortune,  whohave  been 
^ccuftomed  to  find  their  money  fufficient  to  pro- 
cure them  every  f(H-t  of  pleafure  this  world  can 
afford. 

Pretending  to  be  extremely  indifpofed  one  day, 
while  he  was  upon  a  concerted  ride  by  the  cot- 
tage where  the  parents  of  his  fair  ruftic  inha- 
bited, he  was,  agreeably  to  his  hopes,  invited 
by  them,  with  as  much  refpeft  as  civility,  to  ftep 
into  their  little  hovel,  and  to  ftay  there  till  he 
was  better.  The  civilities  he  met  with  were  very 
grateful  to  him,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
beftirred  themfelves  to  remove  the  indifpofition 
he  complained  of,  gave  him  additional  fatisfa£lion. 
After  having  converfed  fome  time  with  the  old 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  and  accepted  of  what  they 
offered  him,  as  anodynes  to  his  pains,  he  pre- 
fehted  fome  pieces  of  gold  to  the  latter,   and 

took 
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took  his  leave ;  but  before  he  got  to  the  door^ 
turned  about  andUifked  them  if  they  had  not  a 
daughter.  On  their  anfwering  him  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  then  defired  to  know  if  the)r  were 
willing  to  part  with  her  to  have  her  placed  in 
an  advantageous  fituation.  He  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  informed  that  it  was  their  defign  to  fend 
her  to  fervice,  and  confequently  was  not  fur- 
prifed  when  they  replied,  that  Jaquinetta  would 
be  proud  to  be  taken  into  a  good  lady's  houfe, 
and  do  her  bed  to  pleafe  her.  Animated  by  this 
reply,  Antonio  told  them,  that  if  they  would 
fend  Jaquinetta  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
(giving  them  her  name  and  place  of  abode)  flie 
might  depend  upon  being  well  received,  well 
treated,  and  well  paid,  if  Ihe  proved  deferving 
of  encouragement. 

The  parents  of  Jaquinetta  now  poured  out 
their  gratitude  in  expreflions  which  were  not  the 
lefs  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  their  fuppofed  bene- 
faftor,  becaufe  they  came  from  lips  unacquainted 
with  the  language  of  elegance,  and  called  their 
daughter  out  of  a  field,  in  which  ihe  was  at  work, 
to  communicate  the  glad-tidings  to  her,  for  they 
were  too  fimple-hearted,  too  ignorant  of  the 
world,  to  imagine  that  the  fine  gentleman  who 
had  put  them  in  a  way  to  provide  for  their  child> 

harboured 
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liarboured  defigns  of  an  infamous  nature  (however 
cojjntenanted  by  the  great)  againfl  her. 

The  appearaiice  of  Jaquinetta  thr^w  all  the 
blood  in  Antonio's  body  into  a  ftate  of  agitation. 
Deftitute  as  (he  was  of  every  advantage  refulting 
from  drefs,  fhe  cliarmed  his  eye,  and  had  (he  been 
alone  with  him,  her  virtue  would  have  been  per- 
haps, in  no  faxall  danger ;  but  he  tvas  too  mtrch 
corrected  by  the  prefence  of  her  parents  to  dif- 
cover  any  amorous  emotions  at  the  fight  of  her  ; 
fuch  emotions  he  certainly  felt,  but  he  kept  them 
down ;  nay,  fo  great  was  his  command  over  his 
paffions,  that  he  feemed  hardly  to  take  notice  of 
her ;  and  he  retired  without  e^er  ftealing  a  glance. 

When  he  had  made  this  beginning,  which 
had,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  promifing  afpe£t,  he 
fleered  his  cdurfe  to  the  lady  whom  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  intelligence  he  had  to  impart, — a 
lady  who  had  been  often  ufeful  to  him  uponL 
fimilar  occafions*  To  her  Jaquinetta  was  intro- 
duced a  few  days  afterwards  by  her  mother,  in 
confequence  of  Antonio's  recommendation,  and 
hired  upon  the  fpot.  "  I  like  your  daughter's  looks 
fo  well,  faid  Mariana  to  the  old  \voman,  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  your  bringing  her  up,  that 
I  Ihall  give  her  more  than  I  intended  tqkfo  young 

E  a  fer- 
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a  fen^ant,  and  if  (he  behaves  difcreetly  m  her  ftse- 
tion,  (he  (liall  find  her  place  a  profitable  one. 

'  Thoroughly  fatisfied  with  thefe  flattering  af- 
furaiices,  and  fully  perfuaded  that  (he  had  difpofed 
of  her  daughter  to  advantage,  the  unfafpeflting 
mother  of  Jaquinetta  returned  home  to  her  cot- 
tage, calling  down  blefllings  all  the  way  (he 
went  on  the  heads  of  Antonio  and  Mariana. 
Had  (he  known  the  fecret  of  their  hearts,  her 
bleflings  would  have  been  converted  into  ex- 
ecrations. 

The  charafter  of  Antonio  wants  no  develope 
ment,  and  a  few  traits  of  Mariana*s  will  mark 
her's — She  was  in  the  autumn  of  life,  and  one  of 
thofe  women  who  are  more  to  be  dreaded  by  thofe 
among  her  own  fex,  who  wi(h  to  keep  their 
virtue  in  the  higheft  prefervation,  than  the  moft 
formidable  men.  She  had  been  handfome,  and 
was  far  from  having  a  perfon  void  of  allurements. 
\\  hen  Jaquinetta  entered  into  her  fervice,  her 
manners  were  feducing  beyond  expreflion. 

Such  was  the  woman  into  whofe  hands  Jaqui- 
netta was  placed,  and  under  whofe  proteftion  (he 
would  have  found  herfelf  in  the  moft  trying 
fituation,   if  Bianca  had  not  removed  her  from 

the 
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the  houfe  in  which  her  ruin  was  projected,  before 
it  could  be  accomplifhed. 

Bianca,  having  by  chance,  met  with  a  letter 
from  Mariana  to  her  hufband,  concerning  this  in- 
nocent girl,  and  difcovered  by  the  contents  of  it, 
that  (he  was,  between  them,  doomed  to  deftrug- 
tion,  repaired  privately  to  the  deluded  parents, 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  danger  to  which 
their  daughter  was  expofed,  earneffly  pr^flTed 
t^em  to  fend  for  her  home  direftly,  while  (he  was 
in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  as  (he  w^s  pretty  well 
affiired  that  no  attempts  had  yet  been  made  to 
violate  her  chaftity.  She  alfo,  without  letting 
them  know  that  Antonio  was  the  perfon  who  had 
recommended  their  daughter  to  fo  improper  a 
woman  as  Mariana,  defired  them  to  put  her  un- 
der her  care,  upon  her  removal.  With  this  re- 
queft  they  readily  complied,  after  having  re» 
peatedly  thanked  her  for  her  generous  behaviour, 
which  fyfficiently  convinced  them  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  her  heart.  They  recovered  their  Jaquinetta, 
and  carried  her  to  her  new  miftrefsl  When  An- 
tonio  (having  been  prevented  from  going  to  Ma- 
riana after  the  arrival  of  Jaquinetta,  by  fome 
bufmefs  which  called  him  another  way)  returned 
to  his  palazzio,  in  order  to  acquaint  Bianca  with 
the  determination  of  a  law-fuit,  in  which  flie  was 

particularly 
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particularly  interefted,  the  firft  peffon  he  faw, 
upon  his  arrival,  was  Jaquinetta.  He  was  very 
much  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  her  at  his  own 
houfe,  but  he  alked  her  no  queftions.  No  focMier 
did  he  fee  Bianca,  however,  tiian  he  faid  to  her, 
with  a  fmile,  "  Where  did  you  pick  up  thi^ 
pretty  creature  in  my  abfence." 

Bianca,  i;yithout  feeming  to  have  any  known 
ledge  of  his  proceedings  relating  to  her,  told  him, 
that  as  (he  had  accidentally  heard  of  her  being 
hired  by  Mariana,  fhe  had  apprehenfions  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  fafety  of  her  honour  in  her  houfe, 
which  ftrongly  prompted  her  to  remove  her  from 
it.  "  You  are^  very^  fenfible,  my  dear  Antonio, 
continued  fhe,  fmiling,  that  Mariana  is  not  the 
propereft  perfon  to  have  young  women,  who  are 
to  get  their  living  under  her  care,  efpecially  girls 
as  pretty  as  Jaquinetta  is.'* 

■Con(ciou5  of  having  fchemed  Jaquinetta'sruin, — 
convinced  that  Bianca  had,  by  fome  means,  difr 
covered  his  iniquitous  defigns,  and  charmed  with 
the  delicacy  of  her  conduft  upon  the  occafion,  he 
was  almoft  determined  to  bid  adieu  to  all  his  il- 
legal intimacies,  and  attach  himfelf  for  the  future 
to  her  alope  :  he  was  thoroughly  weaned  from  all 
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fuch  intimacies  in  a  (hort  time  afterwards,  by  a 
iingular  accident : 

In  confequience  of  a  (harp  quarrel  between 
him  and  one  of  his  miftreffes,  (a  very  amiable  wo- 
man, fetting  afide  her  unlawful  conneftion  with 
him,)  Antonio  had  not  only  withdrawn  his  per- 
fon  but  his  purfe  from  her,  fo  that  fhe  was,  by 
his  defertion,  reduced  to  a  pitiable  condition ; 
and  her  fpirits  were  fo  much  afFefted  by  the  mor- 
tifying alteration  in  her  circumftances,  that  (he 
had  feveral  times  attempted  to  lay  violent  hand^ 
upon  herfelf,  but  had  been  prevented  from  com- 
mitting fo  criminal  an  aflion,  by  the  fortunate  in- 
terpofition  of  the  honeft  villagers  with  whom  (he 
lodged. 

Bianca,  hearing  of  this  unhappy  creature's  me- 
lancholy fituation,  which  (he  (incerely  compa(Iio- 
nated,  was  fo  moved  by  the  recital,  that  (he  could 
not  help  to  pay  her  a  vifit,  in  order  to  render  her 
life  more  fupportable,  by  pecuniary  afliftance  and 
Chriftian  confolation.  Making  herfelf,  therefore, 
look  as  much  like  an  old  woman,  and  as  forlorn 
a  :figure  as  (he  could  (for  particular  reafons)  (he 
direfted  her  fteps  to  the  humble  habitation  where 
the  defpairing  Urfula  pined  away  her  cheerlefs 
hours. 

.  Meeting 
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Meeiing  her  in  a  field  adjoining,  which  led  to 
the  public  road,  feebly  advancing  with  the  aid  of 
her  landlord's  fon,  fhe  accofted  her  in  the  moft 
foothing  terrts,.  and  entreated  her  to  return  to 
her  apartment,  as  fhe  had  fomething  tp  commuf 
nicajte  which  merited  her  ^ttentioa. 

jBefore  fhe  could  receive  an  anfwer  from  the 
aflElifted  fair  one,  fhe  perceived  her  hufband  drivf 
ing  towards  them  in  a  fuperb  carriage^  and  aj^. 
patently  in  danger  from  the  wild  ?in4  irreguJai 
jnoyement  of  two  mettlefonje  horfes- 

-  .Antonio  havjng,  upon  mature  confideratipn^ 
repented  of  his  cruelty  tq  a  woman  whom  Hq 
had  feduced,  was  hurrying  to  feal  a  reconcile^ 
ment ;  and,  indeed,  from  his  eagernefs  to  fee  her 
again,  made  too  viotent  a  ufe  of  his  whip.  The 
nearer  the  carriage  approached^  the  more  imme- 
diate )iis  danger  feemed  to  her.  Urfula,  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  his  being  killed,  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  her  new  friend.  Juft  at  that  moment,^ 
Anropio  feeing  her  in  that  condition,  and  evi^ 
gently  on  his  account,  jumped  out,  and  threw: 
himfelf  on  the  ground.  There,  ftunned  by  tJiq 
fall,  he  lay  for  fome  minute,  without  any  figna 
pf  life.  When  he  recovered,  with  the  help  <^ 
the  young  man  by  whom  Urfula  was  attendecJi 
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and  beheld  his  wife  (whom  he  inftantly  recog- 
nized, in  fpite  of  her  difguife,)  not  only  fupport- 
ing  her  in  her  arms,  but  hanging  over  her  with 
the  tendereft  concern  painted  in  her  face,  he  was 
more  agitated  than  he  yet  had  been  ;  and  his  agi- 
tation now  produced  the  happieft  efFefts.  At  Bi- 
anca's  earneft  requeft  he  made  a  handfome  pro- 
vifion  for  the  much-injured  Urfula,  and  from 
that  hour,  thoroughly  reclaimed^  became  an  exem- 
plary hyjband. 


ON  THE  UNHAPPINESS  OF  WOMEN, 

WHETHER  SINGLE  OR  MARRIED. 

THE  condition  of  the  female  fex  has  been 
frequently  the  fubjeft  of  cortipaflion  to 
medical  writers,  becaufe  their  body  is  fuch, 
that  every  ftate  of  life  brings  its  peculiar  difeafes ; 
they  are  placed,  according  to  the  proverb,  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charyhdis,  with  no  other  choice 
than  of  dangers  equally  formidable ;  and  whether 
they  embrace  marriage,  or  det^ifmine  upon  a  (in- 
gle life,  are  expbfed,  iti  conftqiience  of  their 
choide,  to  ficfciibrs,*  mifefy,  and'de^th.  ' 

It 
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It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  fo  great  a  degree  of 
natural  infelicity  might  not  be  increafed  by  ad- 
ventitious and  artificial  miferies ;  and  that  beings, 
whofe  beauty  we  cannot  behold  without  admi- 
ration, and  whofe  deUcacy  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  tendemefs,  might  be  fuffered  to  enjoy 
every  alleviation  of  their  forrows.     But,  however 
it  has  happened,  the  cuftom  of  the  world  feems 
to  have  been  formed  in  a  kind  of  confpiracy 
againft  them,  though  it  does  not  appear  but  they 
had  thcmfelves  an  equal  (hare  in  its  eftablifhment; 
and  prefcriptions  which,    by  whomfoever  they 
were  begun,,  are  now  of  very  long  contihuance, 
and  by  confequence  of  great  authority,  feem  to* 
havfe    almoft  excluded  them  from  content,  in 
whatfoever  condition  they  (hall  pafs  their  lives. 

If  they  refufe  the  fociety  of  men,  and  con-, 
tinue  in  that  ftate  which  is  reafcmably  fuppofed  to 
place  happinefs  moft  in  their  own  power,  Aey 
feldom  give  thofe  that  obferve  their  condufl,  or 
frequent  their  converfation,  any  exalted  notions^ 
of  the  blefSngs  of  liberty,  for  whether  it  be  that 
they  are  angry  to  fee  with  what  inconfiderate  ea- 
gernefs  the  reft  of  their  fex  rulh  into  flavery,  or 
with  what  abfurd  vanity  the  married  ladies  boaft 
the  change  of  their  condition,  and  condemii  the- 
heroines  who  endeavour  by  their  example  to 
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afifert  the  natural  dignity  of  their  fex ; — ^whether 
they  are  confcious  that,  like  barren  countries, 
they  are  free  only  becaufe  they  were  never 
thought  to  deferve  the  trouble  of  a^  conqueft ;  or 
imagine  that  their  fmcerity  is  not  always  unfuf- 
pe6ted,  when  they  declare  their  contempt  for  men ; 
it  is  certain,  that  they  generally  appear  to  have 
feme  great  and  inceflant  caufe  of  uneafinefs,  and 
that  many  of  them  have  at  laft  been  perfuaded, 
by  powerful  rhetoricians,  to  try  the  life  which 
they  had  fo  long  contemned,  and  put  on  the 
bridal  ornaments  at  a  time  when  they  leaft  be- 
came them.' 

Such  is  the  condition  of  life,  that  whatever  is 
propofed,  it  is  much  eafier  to  find  reafons  for 
avoiding  than  embracing  marriages,  though  a 
certain  fecurity  from  the  reproach  and  folitude  of 
antiquated  virginity,  has,  in  the  manner  it.  is 
ufually  conducted,  many  difadvantages,  which. 
take  away  much  from  the  pleafure  which  fociety 
promifes,  and  which  it  might  afford,  if  pleafures 
and  pains  were  honeftly  ftiared,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence inviolably  preferved. 

The  miferies  indeed,  which  many  ladies  fufFer 
under  conjugal  vexations,  are  to  be  confidered 
with  great  pity,  becaufe  their  hufbands  are  often 
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not  taken  by  them  3s  objefts  of  ifte£lioil,  fcut 
forced  upon  them  by  authority  and  violence,  or 
by  perfuafion  and  importunity ;  equally  refiftlefs^ 
whfen  urged  by  thofe  whom  they  have  been  always^ 
accuftom^d  to  obey  ahd  reveretice ;  and,  it  very 
fclddm  appears/  that  thofe  who  are  thus  defpotic 
in  the  difpofal  of  their  children,  pay  ariy  regard 
to  their  domeftic  and  perforial  felicity,  or  think  it 
fo  mtfch  to  be  eriquired  whether  tfiey  will  be 
happy,  or  vvhether  they  will  be  rich. 

There  is  an  oetonomical  oracle  received  among 
the  prudential  and  grave  part  of  the  world,  which 
advifes  fathers  to  marry  their  daughters,  left  they 
ftiould  marry  therfifelves :  by  which,  I  fupj)bf€,  it 
is  implied,  that  women,  left  to  their  own  con- 
duft,  generally  unite  themfelves  with  fuch 
partners  as  can  contribute  very  little  to  their  own 
felicity.  Who  was  the  author  of  this  maxim,  or 
with  what  intention  it  was  originally  uttered,  I 
have  not  yet  difcovered,  but  imagine,  that  how- 
ever folemnJy  it  may  be  tranfmitted,  of  however 
implicitly  received,  it  can  confer  no  authority 
which  nature  has  denied  ;  it  cannot  licence  Titius* 
to  be'  unjuft,  left  Caia  Ihould  be  imprudent  ^  nor 
give  right  to  imprifonment  for  life,  left  liberty 
fliould  be  ill-employed. 

That 
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That  the  ladies  have  fometimes  incurred  impu- 
tations which  might  naturally  produce  edifts  not 
much  in  their  favour,  muft  be  confefled  by  their 
warmeft  advocates ;  and  I  have  indeed  feldom 
obferved,  that  when  the  tendernefs  or  virtue  of 
^heir  pa.rents  has  preferved  then^  frpm  forced  mar- 
riages, and  left  them  at  large  to  chufe  their  own 
path  in  the  labyrinth  of  life,  they  haVie  made  any 
^reat  advantage  of  their  liberty:  for  they  have 
generally  taken  the  opportunity  of  an  independent 
fortune  to  trifle  away  their  youth  in  the  amufe- 
ipents  of  the  town,  and  lofe  their  bloom  in  a 
hurry  of  diverfions,  recurring  in  a  fucceffion  top 
quick  to  leave  roonii  for  any  fettled  reflexions: 
they  have  grown  old  without  growing  wife ;  they 
liave  feen  the  world  withqut  gaining  experience  ^ 
and  at  lalj:  have  regulated  their  choice  by  motives 
trivial  as  thofe  of  a  gifl,  or  mercenary  as  thofe  of 
^  mifer. 

Melantha  came  to  town  upon  ihp  death  of  her 
father,  with  a  very  large  fortune,  and  with  the 
reputation  of  a  much  larger  ^  (he  was  therefore 
followed  and  care^Ted  by  many  men  pf  rapk, 
jand  by  fome  of  underftanding :  but  having  an 
infatiable  dcfjire  of  pleafure,  (he  was  not  at  l^ifurq, 
from  the  park,  tl^c  gardens^  the  theatres,  vifits, 
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affcmblics,  and  mafquerades,to  attend  ferioufly  to 
any  propofal,  but  was  ftill  impatient  for  a  new- 
flatterer,  and  ncgle6led  marriage  as  always  in 
her  power,  till  in  time  her  flatterers  fell  away, 
fomc  wearied  with  treating,  and  others  oflfended 
by  her  inconftancy :  (he  heard  of  concerts  to  which 
ihe  was  not  invited,  and  was  more  than  once 
forced  to  fit  ftill  at  an  aflembly,  for  want  of  a 
partner.  In  this  diftrefs,  chance  threw  in  her 
way  Philaurus,  a  man  vain,  glittering,  and  thought- 
Icfs  as  herfelf,  who  had  fpent  a  fmall  fortune  in 
cfjuipage  and  drefs,  and  was  fliining  in  the  laft 
fuit  for  which  his  taylor  would  give  him  credit. 
He  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  retrieve  his 
extravagance  by  marriage,  and  therefore  foon 
paid  his  court  to  Melantha,  who,  after  fome  weeks 
of  infcnfibility,  at  laft  faw  him  at  a  ball,  and  was 
wholly  overcome  by  his  performance  in  a  minuet. 
They  married  ;  but  a  man  cannot  always  dance, 
and  Phjlaurus  had  no  other  method  of  pleafiing  : 
liQvvcvcr,  as  neither  of  them  was  in  any  degree 
vicious,  they  live  together  with  no  greater  unhap- 
I)lnefs  than  vacuity  of  mind,  and  that  tafteleflfnefs 
of  life,  which  proceeds  from  a  fatiety  of  juvenile 
plcafurcs,  and  an  utter  inability  to  fill  their  place 
by  nobler  and  more  fuitable  employments.  As 
they  h^ve  known  the  fafliionable  world  at  the 
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fame  time,  they  agree  in  their  notions  of  all  thofc 
fubjefts  on  which  they  ever  fpeak,  and  being 
able  to  add  nothing  to  the  ideas  of  each  other, 
they  are  much  inclined  to  converfation,  but  very 
often  join  in  one  wilh,  "  That  they  could  dream 
more  and  think  lefs." 

Arabella,  after  refufing  a  thoufand  offers  from 
men  equal  in  rank  and  fortune,  at  laft  confented 
to  marry  Clodius,  the  younger  brother  of  a  duke, 
a  man  without  elegance  of  mein,  beauty  of  per- 
fon,  or  force  of  underftanding,  who,  while  he 
courted  her,  could  not  always  forbear  illufions 
to  her  birth,  and  hints  how  cheaply  fhe  would 
purchafe  an  alliance  to  fo  illuftrious  a  family.  His 
conduft,  from  the  hour  of  his  marriage,  has  been 
infufferably  tyrannical,  nor  has  he  any  other  re- 
gard to  her  than  what  arifes  from  his  defire  that 
her  appearance  may  not  difgrace  him.  Upon  this 
principle,  however,  he  orders  always  that  (he 
fhould  be  gaily  dreft,  and  fplcndidly  attended ; 
and  Ihe  has,  among  all  her  mortifications,  the 
happinefs  which  (he  always  wilhed  for,  of  taking 
place  of  her  elder  fifter. 
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A  PICTURE  OF  TRUE  POLITENESS^ 

POLITENESS  is  the  juft  medium  between 
form  and  rudenefs.  It  is  the  confequenee 
.of  a  benevolent  nature,  which^  fliews  itfelf  to  ge- 
neral acquaintance  in  an  obliging,  unconftrained 
x:iviiity,  as  it  does,  to  more  particular  ones,  in 
diftinguifhed  a£is  of  kindnefs.  This  good-nature 
pauft  be  directed  by  a  juftnefs  of  fenfe,  and  a 
quicknefs  of  difcernment,  that  knows  how  to  ufe 
every  opportunity  of  e^ercifmg  it,  and  to  proporr 
tion  the  inftances  of  it  to  every  charaflter  ,an4 
fituation.  It  is  a  reftraint  laid  by  reafon  an4  b^r 
nevolence  upon  every  irregularity  of  the  temper, 
which,  in  obedience  to  them,  ii^  forced  to  acoomr 
jcpodate  itfelf  even  to  the  fantijiftic  laws  which 
cuftom  and  falhion  have  eftablifhed,  if  by  th^t 
means  it  can  procure,  in  any  degree,  the  fatis- 
faftion  or  good  opinion  of  any  part  of  mankind : 
thus,  paying  an  obliging  deference  to  their'  judgr 
ment,  fo  far  as  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the 
higher  obligations  of  virtue  and  religion. 

This  muft  be  accompanied  with  an  elegance  of 
tafte,  and  a  delicacy  obfervant  of  the  lead  trifles, 
Xvhich  tend  to  pleafe  or  to  oblige :  and  though 
Its  foundation  muft  be  rooted  in  the  heart,  it  can 
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frarce  be  perfefled  without  a  complete  know^' 
ledge  of  the  world. 

In  fociety,  it  is  the  medium  that  blends  all  dif- 
ferent tempers  into  the  moft  pleafing  harmony, 
w^hile  it  impofes  fifence  on  the  loquacious,  atid 
inclines  the  moft  referved  to  fumifh  their  ftiare  of 
the  converfation.  It  repreffes  the  ambition  of 
ftiining  alone,  and  increafes  the  defire  of  being 
mutually  agreeable — It  takes  off  the  edge  of  rail- 
lery, and  g4ves  delicacy  to  wit-Jt  pneferves  a 
proper  fubordination  amongft  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  reconciles  a  perfe£t  eafe  with  the  moft  exaft 
propriety. 

To  fuperiors,  it  appears  in  a  refpeftful  freedom ; 
no  greatnefs  can  awe  it  into  fervility,  and  no  in- 
-timacy  can  fink  it  into  a  regardlefs  familiarity^ 

To  inferiors,  it  ftiews  itfeif  in  an  unaffuming 
^good-nature.  Its  aim  is.  to  raife  them  to  you, 
not  to  let  you  down  to  them.  It  at  once  main- 
tains the  dignity  of  your  ftation,  and  cxpreffes 
the  goodnefs  of  your  heart. 

To  equals,  it  is  every  thing  that  is  charming ; 
it  ftudies  their  inclinations,  prevents  their  defires, 
attends  to  every  little  exaftnefs  of  behaviour,  and 

all 
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all   the  time    appears  perfeftly  difingaged  and 
carelefs. 

Such,  and  fo  amiable  is  true  politenefs;  by 
people  of  wrong  heads  and  unworthy  hearts  dif- 
graced  in  its  two  extremes,  and  by  the  generality 
of  mankind,  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  mere  good-breeding,  which  in  truth,  is  only 
one  inftance  of  it. 


D 


BON    MOT. 


URING  a  cour-t  mourning,  Lord  D- 


thought  to  fay  a  very  polite  thing  to  her 
Grace.  "  You  look,  faid  he,  like  fo  many  bril- 
liants difplayed  by  a  jeweller  to  the  bell  advantage 
on  black." — ^^  My  Lord;  faid  fhe,  every  thing  is 
brilliant  here  but  your  obfervation,  and  that  is 
mournful  indeed." 


ANEO 
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AXECDOTE 

OF 

ADMIRALBLAKE. 

THIS  country  never  produced  a  man  of  more 
refolute  courage,  or  unfliaken  integrity, 
than  Admiral  Blake.  His  heart  was  entirely  Eng- 
Jifh.  The  love  of  his  country  was  the  principle 
from  which  he  never  deviated.  Whatever  party 
prevailed  at  home,  he  was  ftill  the  fame,  the  de- 
fender of  his  country,  and  the  avenger  of  her 
wrongs.  "  It  is  not  (faid  he,  when  Cromwell 
affumed  the  Sovereign  Power,)  the  bufinefs  of  a 
feaman  to  mind  ftate  affairs,  but  to  hinder  fo- 
reigners from  fooling  us.  Let  us  not  perplex 
ourfehres  with  domefiic  difputes,  but  remember 
that  we  are  Englifli,  and  our  enemies  foreigners ; 
enemies,  which,  let  what  will  party  foever  prevail, 
it  is  equally  the  intereft  of  Our  country  to  humblcL 
and  reftrain." 


HOPE. 

COME  Hope>  thou  fwecteft  balm  of  huma^ 
woe;. 
And  bid  the  guflung  tear  forget  to  flow ; 

G  Calm 
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Calm  the  rude  paffions  ftruggling  in  my  breaft. 
And  liill,  with  promised  joys,  fny  woes  to  reft : 
Left  I  fliould  fink  beneath  the  ponderous  load ; 
Be  thou  my  ftafF  thro'  Kfe's  vexatious  road ; 
Or  rather  walk  attendant  by  my  fide. 
My  fweet  companion,  arid  my  faithful  guide  j 
.  Shew  me  where,  on  fome  diftant  rural  plain, 
A  fafe  retreat  from  forrow's  anxious  train, 
Retir'd  and  buried  in  an  humble  cot, 
**  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 
My  long  loft  troubles  may  for  ever  ceafe. 
And  years  of  woe  be  crown'd  by  years  of  .peace. 


ON    TRUE    PATIENCE, 

As  dijlingtdjhcdfrom  Injtnfihiliiy. 

TTOWEVER  common,  and  however  intenfe 
^  the  evils  of  human  life  may  be,  certam  it  is, 
that  evils  equally  great,  do  not  affe£l  all  men 
^ith  an  equal  degree  of  anguifh ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  fuftaining  evils,  arifes  from  one 
of  thefe  two  caufes ;  a  natural  infenfibility,  or  an 
adventitious  fortitude,  acquired  by  the  exertion 
of  pati  ence.  Apathus,  when  a  fchool-boy,  was 
not  remarkable  for  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  or 

brilliancy 
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brilliancy  of  wit ;  but  though  his  progrefs  was 
flow,  it  was  fure,  and  the  additional  opportuni- 
ties of  ftudy,  which  he  enjoyed  by  being  free  from 
thofe  avocations  which  vivacity  and  warmth  of 
conftitution  occafion,  made  him  a  tolerably  good 
fcholar.  The  fullennefs  of  his  deportment,  how- 
ever, alienated  the  affeftions  of  his  teachers  -,  and, 
upon  the  flighted  mifdemeanors,  he  often  under- 
went the  punifliment  of  the  rod,  which  he  al- 
ways bore  without  a  tear,  and  without  complaint. 
He  had  not  long  been  at  fchool,  before  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  died  of  a  contagious  feven  Pre- 
paratory to  the  difclofure  of  fo  mournful  an  event 
to  an  orphan  fon,  many  precautions  were  tak^n, 
njany  phrafes  of  condolence  ftudied.  At  length, 
the  mafter  took  him  afide,  and  after  feveral  ob- 
fervations  on  the  inftability  of  human  affairs,  the 
fuddennefs  of  death,  the  neceflity  of  fubmiflion 
to  Providence,  and  inefficacy  of  forrow,  told  him, 
that  his  parents  were  no  more.  To  this,  Apathu$ 
replied,  by  obCerving,  without  any  vifible  alterar 
tion  in  his  countenance,  that  he  fufpefted  fpme- 
thing  of  that  kind  had  happened,  as  he  had  not  re- 
ceived his  letters  at  the  ufual  time ;  but  that  he 
had  not  faid  any  thing  on  the  fubjefl:,  as  he 
thought  his  being  poflefTed  of  a  fine  fortune  by 
the  event,  was  a  matter  that  concerned  nobody 
but  himfelf.     *^  For^  (fays  he)  as  the  death  \yas 

fudden. 
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fudden,  there  probably  was  no  will,  and  my  fa- 
ther being  pretty  wann,  as  they  call  it,  and  1  be* 
ing  an  only  fan,  I  think  I  (hall  be  very  well  off." 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  mafter,  who  was 
now  defirous  of  fome  degree  of  that  grief  which* 
he  had  before  been  folicitous  to  prevent. "  ^  And 
are  you  not,  affeded  (faid  he)  with  the  lois  of 
the  deareft  friends  you  had  in  the  world  ?"  ^^  Why, 
jSr,  (replied  the  infenfible)  you  have  juft  now  beeif 
teaching  me  to  fubmit  to  Providence,  and  telling 
me,  we  muft  all  die,  and  the  like ;  and  do  I  not 
praftife  your  precepts  ?"  The  matter  was  too 
much  aftonifhed  to  be  able  to  anfwer,  and  haftily 
left  the  young  man ;  who  probably  concluded  the 
day  with  a  feaft  of  gingerbread,  or  a  game  at 
marbles. 

Soon  after  he  left  fchool,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  enter  into  the  ftate  of  matrimony.  But 
here  let  the  gentle  reader  be  informed,  that 
he  was  not  induced  to  fubmit  his  neck  to  Ae 
yoke  by  any  of  thofe  fine  feelings  which  confti- 
tute  love,  llie  objeft  of  his  choice  had  ten 
thoufand  pounds  5  and  he  confidered  that  ten 
thoufand  |X)unds  would  pay  for  the  lady's  board. 
When  the  little  prattlers  were  arrived  at  that  age 
when  none  can  behold  them  without  pleafur^ 
they  were  feized  with  aa  unfavourable  fmidl-pox, 

and 
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and  feverally  carried  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
The  conftant  attendance  of  the  mother,  on  this 
occafion,  brought  on  a  fever,  which,  together 
Mrith  a  weaknefs,  occafioned  by  an  advanced  ftate 
of  pregnancy,  proved  fatal.  Then,  at  laft,  Apa- 
thus  was  obferved  to  fetch  a  figh,  and  lift  up  his 
hands  to  heaven — at  the  fight  of  the  undertaker's 
bill.  A  thoufand  misfortunes  in  bufinefs  have 
fallen  to  his  lot,  all  which  he  has  borne  with 
feeming  fortitude.  He  is  now,  at  length,  reduced 
to  that  ftate,  in  which  gentlemen  chodfe  to  take 
lodgings  within  the  purlieus  of  St.  George's-fields : 
but  there  is  no  alteration  in  his  features ;  he  ftill 
fings  his  fong,  takes  his  glafs,  and  laughs  at  thofe 
jBlly  mortals  who  weary  themfelves  in  wandering 
up  and  down  the  world  without  controul. 

Thus  Apathus  affords  a  ftrikinginftance  of  that 
power  of  beariftg  affliftions  which  arifes  from  na- 
tural infenfibility.  Stoicus  will  give  us  a  better 
idea  of  patience  as  a  virtue. 

From  that  period  at  which  the  mind  begins 
to  think,  Stoicus  was  remarkable  for  a  quality, 
which,  in  children,  is  called  Ihamefacednefs.  He 
could' never  enter  a  room  full  of  company  with- 
out (hewing  his  diftrefs,  by  a  violent  fuffufion  of 
Huflies.    At  fchool,  he  avoided  the  commiflion 

of 


of  faults,  rather  through  fear  of  fliame  thgin  of 
puniflnment.  In  (hort,  an  exquifite  fenfibility,  at 
the  fame  time  that  i(  gav^  him  the  mpft  exalted 
delight,  frequently  expofed  him  to  the  keenefi 
affliftion.  ITius,  from  being  acquamted  with  grief, 
though  a  ftranger  to  misfortune,  he  acquired  a 
habit  of  bearing  evils  before  any  he.Hvy  ones  befel 

Stoicus  was  defigrved  for  a  literary  life,  vdiich, 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  appears  almoft  ex* 
empt  from  the  common  jattacks  of  ill-fortune.: 
but  if  there  were  no  other  inftance  of  the  pecvn 
liar  miferies  of  the  (Indent,  Stoicus  alQne  might 
evince  the  groundteffnefs  of  fuch  an  opinion. 
From  a  fanguine  temper,  he  was  prone  tp  antjr 
cipate  fuccefs ;  and  from  an  enterprizing  difpo- 
fition,  wa^  little  inclined  to  fit  down  contented 
without  a  confiderable  fhar.e  of  reputation.  In-r 
fluenced  by  his  love  of  fame,  he  ventured  to  ap- 
peal to  the  public  tafte,  and  aftually  fent  into  ^c 
world  a  performance  of  great  merit ;  but  as  the 
work  wanted  fome  popular  attra£tions>  it  wa§ 
foon  neglefted  and  funk  into  Qbliyipn. 

An  evil  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  the  merchant  or 
the  manufaSurer  may  treat  with  contempt. 

They, 
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They,  however,  who  with  the  fame  feelings 
have  been  in  the  fame  predicament,  will  know 
^  the  anguifh  which  fecretly  tormented  the  difcon- 
folatc  Stoicus.  This  difappointment  was  the  firft 
affliftion  of  his  life,  and  on  this  ht  long  meditated 
without  intermifTion.  He  has  Aot  again  ventured 
to  publilh,  and  therefore  has  had  no  caufe  of  un- 
eallnefs  from  the  ingratitude  of  the  many-headed 
monfter :  but  the  evils  of  his  private  life  have 
been  numerous  and  affli£tive  beyond  conception. 
The  death  of  an  amiable  wife,  a  conftant  ftate 
of  ficknefs,  expeftations  continually  difapj^inted, 
have  concurred  to  overwhelm  him — ^but  all  their 
efforts  have  been  fruitlefs.  The  refleftions  of 
philofophy  and  religion  fortify  him  againft  every 
attack,  and  I  never  vifit  him  without  obferving  a 
placid  fmile  of  refignation  diffufed  on  his  coun- 
tenance. He  is  fenfible  of  the  real  weight  of 
every  evil,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuftains  it  with 
alacrity.  He  draws  refources  from  himfelf  in 
every  emergency,  and  with  the  niceft  feelings  is 
become  perfeftly  callous. 

This  is  genuine  patience,  and  though  the  former 

.  may  by  fome  be  thought  a  happinefs,  the  latter 

only  can  be  efteemed  a  virtue.    Senfibility,  with 

all  Its  inconveniencies,  is  to  be  cheriftied  by  thoffe 

who  underftand  and  wifli  to  maintain  the  digpity 

of 
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of  their  nature.  To  feel  for  others,  difpofes  ud 
to  exercife  the  amiable  virtue  of  charity,  which 
our  religion  indifpenfably  requires.  It  conilitutes 
that  enlarged  benevolence  which  philofophy  in- 
culcates, and  which  is^  indeed  comprehended  in 
Chriftian  charity.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the 
ornament  of  man ;  and  the  pain  which  it  caufes 
is  abundantly  recompenfed  by  that  fweet  fen- 
fation  which  ever  accompanies  the  exercife  of 
beneficence. 

To  feel  our  own  mifery  with  full  force  is  not 
to  be  deprecated.  AfBi£tion  foftens  and  improves 
the  heart.  Tears,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of  figure, 
fertilize  the  foil  in  which  the  virtues  grow.  And 
it  is  the  remark  of  one  who  ui;iderftood  human 
nature,  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  feelings  of  the  heart,  are  meliorated  by  ad^ 
verfity. 

But,  in  order  to  promote  thefe  ends,  our  fuf-^ 
ferings  muft  not  be  permitted  to  overwhchn  us. 
We  muft  oppofe  them  with  the  arms  of  reafon 
and  religion;  and  to  exprefs  the  idea  in  the 
language  of  the  philofopher,  as  well  as  the  poet 
of  Nature ;  every  one,  while  he  is  compelled  to 
feel  his  misfortunes  like  a  man,  (hould  refolve 
alfo  to  bear  them  like  a  man. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

r 

OP 

DOCTOR    JOHNSON. 

THOUGH  ill-qualified  either  by  the  habits 
of  his  life,  or  the  inclinations  of  his  mind, 
to  compliment  the  ladies,  fome  moments  are 
known  to  have  atifen  in  which  he  foared*  above 
his  nktural  impolitenefs,  and  affumed  the  gal- 
lantry and  good  breeding  of  a  profeffed  admirer 
of  the  fex.  Having  one  day  clafped  within  both 
his  hands  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  remarkable 
for  its  fymmetry  and  its  whitenefs,  he  fmiled,  and 
pointing  at  it  as  (he  withdrew  it,  faid,  "  You 
have  fometimes  reproached  me  with  the  vanity  of 
giving  the  preference  to  my  own  works  ;  is  it  not 
a  full  confutation  of  the  charge  to  declare,  that 
this  is  the  fineft  work  that  ever  came  out  of  my 
hands  ?" 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  LOVERS. 

A' Moral  Tale. 

LORD  We L BROKE  was  a  native  of  London ; 
and  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
noble  parents  in  his  infancy,   the  caje  of  his 
H  education 
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education  devohred  upon  finmgers,  wbo  ftrove^ 
rather  to  cherifh  his  paflions  than  to  fubdue  them. 
Katurally  virtuous,  however,  as  he  grew  up^ 
ftudy,  and  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  became 
his  favourite  amufement ;  and  to  indulge  thefer 
with  the  greater  freedom,  he  fpent  the  moft  part 
of  his  time  at  his  efiate,  which  was  not  diftant 
many  miles  from  the  capital. 

One  day,  as  his  Lordfhip  took  a  folitary  walk, 
abforbed  in  thought,  he  found  himfelf  in  the 
heart  of  a  little  forefl,  and  heard  two  female 
voices.  On  turning  to  one  fide,  fie  beheld — ^wkh 
tranfport  beheld — ^a  young  lady  of  angelic  form, 
and  an  elderly  one,  who  feemed  to  be  her  mother- 

He  accofted  them  with  refpeft,  and  prefently 
learned  their  names  and  their  ftation.  Mrs. 
Bruce,  the  mother,  further  added,  that  fhe  was 
a  widow  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  whofe  eftate  had 
been  forfeited  on  account  of  his  activity  on  the 
rebel  fide  in  the  year  1745  ;  that  fhe  and  her 
daughter  Sophia,  rented  a  little  farm  about  two 
miles  off;  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  finenefs 
of  the  evening  they  had  ftrayed  fo  far. 

"fhe  young  Lord  begged  of  the  ladies,  that 
thc7  would  permit  him  to  wait  on  them  home  ; 

and 
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and  on  their  arrival  jat  their  homely  afylutn,  tic 
beheld  the  Temple  of  Virtue  and  of  Innocence. 
Jt  appeared  to  him  the  work  of  enchantment ; 
and  with  difficulty  could  he  prevail  with  himfelf 
to  quit  it. — His  whole  foul  was  now  engroffed 
^with  the  idea  of  Sophia.  He  frequently  renewed 
his  \ifits.;  and  in  a  little  time,  charmed  with  her 
beauty,  her  virti;i€,  and  her  fenfibility,  and  re- 
gardlefs  of  her  want  of  fortune,  he  determined 
to  marry  her.  During  the  eve  of  his  nuptials,  as 
he  was  on  the  road  to  wait  upon  his  bride,  he 
met  a  fervant  in  tears,  who  informed  him,  that 
two  men  in  mafks,  with  a  number  of  atjen4ants,  i 
had  by  force  taken  poffeffion  of  the  houfe,  and 
that  they  had  carried  off,  they  knew  not  whither, 
^rs.  and  Mifs  Bruce. 

Diftra£led  at  the  news,  Welbroke  clapped 
fpurs  to  his  horfe,  returned  to  Welbroke  Caftle, 
and  ordered  his  fervants  to  fearch  through  every 
different  road.  But  every  effort  to  procure 
Ridings  of  the  ravilhers  was  vain. — ^Three  days 
had  elapfed  when  he  had  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  informing  him  that  Mrs.  Bruce  and  her 
daughter  were  no  more. — Had  death  •  inftantly 
followed  upon  this  intelligence,  it  had  been  well. 
A  fever  was  the  confequence  of  it ;  and  for  near 
ji  year  he  f emained  in  a  flate  of  the  moft  extru- 

ciating 
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ciating  uncertainty,  and  almoft  bereft  of  reafoD. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  feemed  to  have 
regained  his  former  tranquilh'ty ;  and,  tired  of.  a 
country  which  had  no  longer  any  charms  for  him, 
fiiice  it  contained  the  grave  of  his  Sophia,  he  de-: 
tcrmined  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe. 

Thus  were  the  affairs  of  Lord  Welbroke  fituated, 
when,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  met  with,  and 
contrafted  a  peculiar  friendfliip  for  Farelli,  one  of 
the  youngeft,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the 
inoft  diftinguifhed,  painters  of  Italy. 

Though  fortune  fmiled  not  at  the  birth  of  this 
Italian,  yet  Nature  had  been  lavifli  to  him  of  her 
gifts. — Mis  education  had  been  excellent ;  and  the 
beauties  of  Homer  and  Virgil  were  not  more 
familiar  to  him  than  thofe  of  Raphael  and  Cor- 
rogio. — He  was  fufceptible  of  violent  palTion; 
but  his  foul,  though  elevated  and  benevolent, 
was  naturally  melancholic  and  gloomy ;  a  cir- 
cumrtancc,  which,  perhaps,  rendered  him  the 
more  endearing  to  the  difconfolate  Welbroke, 
The  gonorofity  of  his  Lordlhip,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  painter,  kept  equal  pace  : — The  union 
was  fo  firmly  linktxl,  that,  in  Rome,  they  received 
the  appellation  of  the  two  brothers. 

His 
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His  Lordihip  continued  about  two  years  in  the 
-unreferved  indulgence  of  his  melancholy,  and  of 
his  pafllon  for  the  fine  arts.  Farelli  and  he  could 
no  longer  liveafunder.  .At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  Welbroke  received  a  letter  from  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Bruce  herfelf,  informing  him,  that 
her  daughter  was  ftill  alive;  that  her  heart  was 
invariably  his ;  that,  having  efc^ped  from  the  vil- 
lains who  had  carried  them  off,  they  had  recovered 
poffeffion  of  their  houfe ;  but  that,  till  they  had 
the  happinefs  of  meeting  in  England,  (he  would 
delay  all  mention  of  particulars.  The  furprife, 
the  ecftacy  of  his  Lordfliip  are  not  to  be  defcribed. 
He  inftantly  began  to  prepare  for  his  return  into 
England;  and  Farelli,  the  friend  of  his  heart, 
having,  with  pleafure  embraced  the  offer  of  ac- 
companying him,  they  fet  off  in  a  carriage  and 
four,  and  at  length  arrived  in  London, 

No  fooner  did  they  reach  Grof\'enor-ftreet, 
than  his  Lordfliip  c^ling  to  the  coachman  to  flop, 
alighted  ;  and  having  ufliered  the  Italian  into  an 
elegant  houfe,  he  left  him,  begging  him  to  con- 
fider  every  thing  around  him  as  his  own  till  he 
ihould  return. 

There  are  fecrets  in  love,  which  are  not,  at  all 
times,  to  be"  revealed,  even  to  a  friend.     Farelli 

was 
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«vas  ftill  a  ftranger  to  the  paffion  of  his  noble 
benefactor ;  and  for  fome  days  he  hardly  once 
faw  him,  or  knew  what  conje£ture  to  make. 
At  length  Welbroke  propofed  a  trip  to  his  .eftate 
in  the  country,  which  was  about  twenty  miJes 
diftant ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  having  prevjoufly 
revealed  to  him  the  ftory  of  his  love,  he  intro- 
duced him  to  Mrs.  Bruce,  and  to  the  miftrefs  of 
his  heart.  Loft  in  ecftatic  admiration  of  the 
heavenly  graces  of  Sophia,  the  painter  fiood 
without  fpeech,  and  without  motion.  In  vain  di4 
he  attempt  to  conceal  his  confufion.  The  whole 
company  perceived  it,  but  never  dreamt  the  caofe 
of  it.  Day  after  day  did  this  unhjappy  paffion 
triumph  with  redoubled  fway  in  the  breaft  of 
Farelli : — every  confideration  gave  place  to  it. 
llie  careffes.  of  his  friend,  hitherto  the  pleafure 
of  his  life,  yet  heightened  a  flame  which  gradually 
preyed  upon  his  life — ^his  life,  which  was  one 
continued,  but  fruitlefs  ftruggle  to  banifh  Spphia 
from  his  heart,  to  banilh  himfelf  for  ever  fron^ 
her  prefcnce. 

The  abfence  of  the  Duke  of  Velmont,  Lord 
Welbroke's  uncle,  whom  affairs  of  ftate  had  called 
for  a  few  weeks  to  the  Continent,  was  now  the 
only  obftacle  to  his  Lordlhip's  marriage.  Every 
hour  he  was  expected,  and  every  hour  planted  a 
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frefti  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  Italian.  At 
length  his  Grace  arrived  ;  and  Welbroke  and  his 
dear  Sophia  were  within  a  few  minutes  of  being 
folemnly  united  in  the  bands  of  wedlock. 

Great  God!  fupport  me  while,  with  quivering 
hand,  I  write  the  reft. — Juft,  though  impervious^ 
are  the  motives  of  all  thy  aftions  ! 

Almoft  in  the  very  inftanf  that  Sophia  had  pre- 
pared to  come  forth  from  her  apartment,  drfeffed 
in  all  her  bridal  ornaments,  to  meet  her  beloved 
Lord,  and  to  proceed  with  him  to  the  altar,  the 
frantif  Italian  ruflied  into  her  prefence,  and  with 
one  plunge  of  his  fword,  fent  her  into  the  regions 
of  immortality. 

Xhe  (hriek  of  death  was  heard  by  the  fervants 
,of  the  family. — ^They  flew  to  the  cliamberof 
Sophia,  who  was  already  breathlefs,  and  extended 
upon  the  ground.  **  'Tis  I,  'tis  I,  cried  the  Italian, 
who  have  flain  your  miftrefs — behold  my  bloody 
fword: — Suffer  me  this  inftant  to  expire  upon  her 
body,  and  I  will  blefs  you."  It  is  not  in  language 
to  exprefs  the  fituation  of  the  young  Lord,  or 
the  haplefs  mother,  when  the  fatal  tidings  reached 
their^ears.  The  murderer  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  London  under  a  ftrong  guard  ^  and  when 
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brought  to  his  trial  he  attempted  not  to  extenuatiftj 
his  crime ;  he  freely  confeffed,  that  it  yms  ih  \hc 
madnefs  of  difappointed  love  he  had  committed 
the  horrid  deed;  and,  as  the  only  fiyaiir,  he 
begged  that  his  punifhmefit  might  be  inftaiitly 
enforced.  Within  two  days  the  wretched  culprit 
was  brought  from  his  horrid  dungeon;  and,  amidft  ' 
the  execrations  of  a  multitude  of  fpeftators,  he 
received  the  reward  of  his  bloody  perfidy.  Let 
his  example  teach  us  to  be  doubly  diligent. in 
the  correftion  of  our  paffions,  and  in  permitting;, 
them  not  to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  reafon  aflKl 
virtue! 


EPITAPH    ON    Mr.  GAY. 

BY  Mr.  pope. 

OF  manners  gentle,  of  afFeftions  mild  ; 
In  wit,  a  man  ;  fimplicity,  a  child : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lafh  the  age  : 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  eftate. 
And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  great : 
A  fafe  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
Unblam'd  thro'  life,  lamented  in  the  end. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  thy  honours  !  not  that  here  thy  buft 
Is  niix'd^with  heroes,  or  with  Kings  thy  dull  i 
But  th£t  the  worthy  and  the  good  fhaJl  fay. 
Striking  their  penfiye  bofoms — Here  lies  Gay* 


y . 
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AFFLICTIONS. 

WE  ought  to  make  a  good  improvement  of 
paft  and  prefent  affliftions.  If  they  are 
not  fanfilified  to  us,  they  become  a  double  crofs  ; 
but  if  they  work  rightly  in  us,  and  convince  us 
of  our  failings,  and  Jiow  juftly  we  are  afflifted, 
they  do  us  much  good.  Affliftion  is  a  fpiritual 
phyfic  for  the  foul,  and  is  compared  to  a  furnace  ; 
for  as  gold  is  tried  and  purified  therein,  fo  men 
are  proved,  and  either  purified  from  their  drofs 
and  fitted  for  good  ufes,  or  elfe  entirely  burnt  up 
and  undone  for  ever.  Therefore  may  all  who 
labour  under  any  kind  of  afHi£lion  have  reafon  to. 
fay  with  Job,  "  when  he  hath  tried  me,  I  fhall 
come  forth  as  pure  gold." 

Let  a  man  live  (fays  Mr.  Steele)  biit .  two  or 
three  years  without  affliftion,  and  he  is  almoft 
good  for  nothing,  he  cannot  pray,  nor  meditate, 
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nor  keep  his  heart  fixed  upon  fpiritual  things  i 
but  let  God  finite  him  in  his  child,  health,  or 
eftate,  now  he  can  find  his  tongue  and  afiedknB 
agtiin ;  now  he  awakes,  and  falls  to  his  dtity  in 
carneft^  now  God  has  twice  as  much  honour 
from  him  as  he  had  before.  Now,  faith  God, 
this  amendment  pleafeth  me ;  this  rod  was  well 
beflowed ;  I  have  difappointed  him  in  his  great 
benefit  and  advantage. 

It  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  good  meh  ge- 
nerally reap  more  fiibflantial  benefit  from  their 
affiiftions,  than  bad  men  do  frOm  their  profpe- 
rities  ;  and  what  they  lofe  in  wealth,  pleafure,  ix 
honour,  they  gain,  with  raft  adv^tage>  m  wif- 
dom,  goodnefs,  and  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Profperity  is  not  without  its  troubles,  nor  ad- 
verfity  without  its  comfort.  A  mind  that  can 
bear  affliftion,  without  murmur,  and  the  weight  of 
si  plentiful  fortune,  without  vain-glory — that  can 
be  familiar,  without  meannefs,  and  referved,  with- 
out pride,  has  fomething  in  it  great,  particularly 
pleqTing,  and  truly  admirable. 

Nothing  would  b^*  more  unhappy,  (faid  Deme- 
trius) than  a  man  who  had  never  known  afHiftion. 
The  beft  need  affliftions  for  the  trial  of  their  viV 
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tue  :  Hqw  can  we  exercife  the  grape  ^f  cpnteiri> 
ment,  if  all  things  fucceed  well ;  or  that  of  fqrr 
givenefs,  if  we  have  no  enemies  ?  He,  who  barely 
)VQ.eps  at  misfortunes,  when  it  is  in  bis  power 
to  heal  them,  is  not  touched  wi^b  them  to  tb,e 
heart,  and  only  flieds  the  tears  of  a  crocodile.  If 
you  are  difquieted  at  any  thing,  you  fhould  con- 
fider  with  yourfejf — Is  this  thing  of  that  wprth, 
that  for  it  I  (hould  fo  difturb  niyfelf,  ^n4  lofc  Tf}^ 
peace  and  trancjuiJUiity  ? 

The  confideration  of  ,^  greater  eyjl,  f^  ^,  forf  9f 
remedy  againft  a  leffer.  They  are  always  impaired 
by  affliftion,  who  are  not  improved  by  it.  A  vir- 
tuous man  is  more  peaceable  in  adverfity,  th^n  a 
wicjced  man  in  profperity..  T^a  keeping  our- 
felves  above  grief,  a^4  every  painful  paffion^  ^ 
indeed  very  beautiful  and  excellent ;  and  none 
but  fouls  of  the  firil  rate  fee;n  to  be  qualified  for 
the  undertaking. 

It  wei:e  no  yirtue  to  bear  calamities^  if  we  4i4 
fiot  feel  them. 

Divine  Pfovidence  a,lways  places  the  I'eraedy 
Bear  the  evil ;  there  is  not  any  duty  to  which 
JPfpvidence  has  wt^^nnex^d  a  jbleffing  -,  nor  any 
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affliStion  ^r  which  virtue  has  not  provided  ^ 
remedy. 

If  feme  are  refined  like  gold,  in  |he  furnace 
of  affliftion,  there  are  many  more,  that,  like  chaff, 
are  confumed  in  it. 

Sorrow,  when  it  is  exceffive,  takes  away  ferr 
vour  from  piety,  vigour  from  a£tion,  health  from 
the  body,  light  from  the  reafon,  and  repofe  from 
the  confcience.  Refignation  to  the  divine  wiJJ  is 
a  noble  and  needful  leflbn. 

Yet  there  is  a  gloomy  pleafure  in  being  de- 
jefted  and  inconfolable.  Melancholy  ftudies  how 
to  improve  itfelf,  and  forrow  finds  wonderful  re* 
lief  in  being  more  forrowful. 

To  be  afflifted  with  the  afflifted,  is  an  inftance 

of  humanity,    and  the  demand  of  good  nature 

and  good  breeding :  Pity  is  but  an  imaginary  aid ; 

'and  yet  were  it  not  for  that,  forrow  would  be 

many  times  utterly  infupportable. 

Mirth  is  by  no  means  a  remedy  for  grief;  on 
the  contrary,  it  raifes  and  inflames  it.  The  onfy 
probable  way,  I  know  of,  to  foften  or  cure  grief 
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in  others,  is  by  putting  on  an  appearance  of  feel- 
ing it  yourfelf ;  and  you  muft,  befides,  talk  fre- 
quently and  feelingly  on  the  occafion,  and  praife 
and  blame  as  the  fufFerer  does ;  but  then  remem- 
ber to  make  ufe  of  the  opportunity  this  conde- 
fcenfion  and  familiarity  gives  you,  of  leading  him, 
by  degrees,  into  things  and  paffages  remote  from 
his  prefent  bent  of  mind,  and  not  unpleafing  in 
themfelves.  In  this  manner,  and  by  this  policy,  you 
will  be  ablie  to  Ileal  him  away  from  hi^  affliftions 
with  his  own  approbation,  and  teach  him  to  think 
and  fpeak  of  other  things  than  that  alope  whidi 
frets— or  rather  wrings  his  heart. 

None  fhould  defpair,  becaufe  God  can  help 
them,  and  none  fhould  prefiime,  becaufe  God  can 
crofs  them.  A  firm  truft  in  the  affiftance  of  an  Al- 
mighty Being,  naturally  produces  patience,  hope, 
cheerfulnefs,  and  all  other  difpofitions  of  the  mind, 
that  alleviate  thofe  calamities  which  we  are  not 
^ble  to  remove. 

He  who  is  puffed  up  with  the  firfl  gale  of 
profperity,  will  bend  beneath  the  firfl  blafl  of  ad- 
yeriity. — Reproof  in  adverfity  hath  a  double  fling. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  fortifying  the  Ibul 
jijgainfl  all  gloomy  prcfages  and  terrors  of  the 
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mind ;  and  that  is,  by  fecurmg  to  ourfelves  tl^e 
friendfbip  and  proteftion  of  that  Being  who  difr 
pofes  of  ^ventfi,  and  govprps  futurity.  x 

Events  which  have  the  appearance  of  .misT 
fortunes,  oftea  pfove  a  happy  fource  of  future 
felicity;  this  confideration  fhould  enable  u§  tQ 
fupport  affliflion  with  cahnnefs  and  fortitude. 


ANECDOTE  OF  PIOCLES. 

DIOCLES  having  made  a  law  tj),at  np  uiaq 
fliould  cQuie  armed  into  tj;ip  public  at 
fembly  of  the  people,  he,  thro*  inadvertency, 
chanced  tq  break  that  J^w  himfelf  5  which  one 
obferving,  and  faying,  "  he  has  broke  a  law  he 
jnade  himfelf,"  Diodes,  turning  to  his  accufer, 
a^d  with  a  Joud  voice  faid,  '^  No;  the  lawihai( 
have  its  ianQion ;"  and  drawia^  his  fword,  killed 
himfelf. 


ON    GOOD    HUMOUH 

SOCIAL  MIRTH. 

WHEN  the  verdure  of  fpring,  the  luxuriance 
of  fummer,  and  the  pride  of  autumn, 
i>loom  aod  {iouriih  no  longer,  to  cEear  pur  fpirits 

amid 
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ianiid  the  glpom  '\Vhich  whiter  cafts  around,  we 
muft  have  reconrfe  to  thtofe  ingenious  authors, 
whofe  glowing  imaginations  have  caught  the 
fading  lattdfcape  of  the  year,  atld  preferved  it  in 
atl  the  beauties  of  poetic  defcription.  Here  we 
Vnay  enjoy  either  a  perpetual  fpring,  or  an  un- 
fading fummer ;  and  from  the  noife  and  hurry  of 
the  town,  retire  to  country  life  and  rural  fim- 
plicity.  When  this  employment  ceafes  to  delight, 
then  we  may  confult  the  facred  records  of  anr 
tiquity ;  and,  in  order  to  pafs  our  lives  in  an 
agreeable  and  ufeful  manner,  enquire  how  tbofe 
men  who  have  'acquired  renown,  puffed  their*s : 
this  will  give  fortitude  to  our  minds,  and  refolution 
to  our  viitfie ;  for  we  ftiall  feldom  find  any  man 
confpictioufly  great,  whofe  life  was  not  niarked  by 
feme  extraordinary  difficulties;  at  leaft,  whofe 
tablature  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  fome  peculiar 
'ftrokes.  Thefe  circumftances  are  what  taill  to 
aftion  thofe  excellencies  of  cbarafter  which  en- 
noble and  perpetuate  names. 

But  this  is  a  fort  of  amufement  that  will  not 
always  pleafe :  the  gloom  of  a.  winter's  day  may 
fo  difpo^fe  the  mind,  afnd  make  it  fo  indolent, 
,  that  k  (hall  be  diffatisfied  when  it  contemplates 
fiiperior  fexeellence,  becaufe^k  thinks  itfelf  unable 
^io  equal  ot  elccel  it.     But  allowing  both  of  thefe 
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fources  of  amufement  to  fail,  there  is  another  erf* 
focial  mirth  and  friendfhip,  to  which  we  are 
greatly  indebted  during  thofe  months,  when'  no 
other  inducement  would  be  fufiicient  to  draw 
us  from  home,  if  it  were  not  to  be  happy  in  the 
houfe  of  a  friend  :  here  one  common  complaint 
of  an  intemperate  feafon  gives  a  keener  relifli  to 
-thofe  enjoyments  which  mitigate  the  feverity,  and 
•  make  ample  amends  for  all  the  inconveniencies 
of  it.  I  have  often  feen  a  general  complaint  oi 
this  nature  to  be  the  very  means  of  as  general  a 
propofal  for  amufements;  which,  having  innocence 
and  mirth  on  their  fide,  have  infenfibly  given  a 
ftronger  rivet  to  all  the  focial  virtues :  fo  that 
when  I  feel  a  cold  nipping  froft  in  the  fevereft 
winter,  I  have  fome  confolation  to  think,  that, 
perhaps,  in  thofe  affociations  of  mankind  which 
this  may  caufe,  the  mutual  refentments  of  friends 
fhall  fubfide,  and  benevolence  and  focial  virtue 
diflfufe  their  warmeft  influence  through  every 
heart. 

There  is  an  urbanity,  which,  when  it  takes 
place,  diflipates  every  gloom,  and  relaxes  all  re- 
ftraint,  and  gives  us  to  enjoy  focial  mirth  without 
interruption,  and  domellic  happinefs  without  re- 
ferve-  And  though  I  am  ready  to  grant,  that 
human  life  is  worthy  the  moft  ferious  attention 

and 
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arid  improvement,  I  cannot  ht  brought  to  allow 
that 'no.  recreations  are  lawful,  and  that  innocent 
trifling  might  not  always  be  allowed.    For  my 
own  p^rt,  I  fee  not  why  the  fererity  of  reafon 
iliould  never  permit  the  fmlle  of  wit,   and  the 
laugh  of  jocularity ;  npr  why  wifdom  fhould  al- 
ways confift  in  a  contrafted  brow,  as  if  poring 
over  the  records  of  the  dead,  or  pronouncing  the 
feverert  fentence  upon  the  living — If  imagination 
muft  not  fubdue  reafon,  might  not  reafon  regulate 
imagination  ?  Suppofe  every  opportunity  be  taken 
of  exercifingthe  moft  benevolent  virtues  of  the 
human  mind,  we  (hall  find  many  vacancies  lie 
heavy  upon  our  hands,  which  were  furely  much 
better  filled  by  the  agreeable  fallies  of  wit,  than 
fuffered  to  pafs  by  as  a  total  blank  of  human  ex- 
jftence. — Mirth    diffufes   its   pleafing  fenfations 
throughout  our  whole  frame,  and  not  only  pro- 
motes a  chearful  and  happy  flow  of  animal  fpirits, 
but  better  difpofes  the  mind  to  all  the  amiable 
offices  of  friendfliip  and  benevolence.    Take  away 
but  thefe  feemingly  inferior  fupports  of  human 
happinefs,  good-nature  and  a  difpofition  to  pleafe, 
aji4  you  will  find  fome  of  the  nobler  virtues  greatly 
weakened  thereby.     That  amiable  levity  (if  I  may 
be  ;  allowed  the  expreflion)  in  fome,  charms  us 
with  its  eafe,  infpires  every  other  perfon  with  a 
pleafing  chcarfulnefs,  and  introduces  a  freedom. 
K  which 
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which  is  the  very  fpirit  of  focial  felicity. — The 
man  who  makes  me  laughs  while  virtue  and  in'* 
nocence  do  not  blufh,  has  laid  the  fureft  foun- 
dation  of  my  regards — ^he  has  in  fome  fort  made 
himfelf  nece(fery  to  my  happinefs. 

As  human  life  confifts  of  a  thoufand  opportu* 
nities^  perpetually  occurring  to  give  a  lively  turn 
to  imagination,  and  engage  its  a6live  powers  on  the 
fide  of  mirth  and  friendfliip,  the  decent  maimer 
of  improving  thefe  by  innocent  wit  and  amufing 
jocularity,  contains  nothing  that  the  fevereft  cen- 
iiire  can  juftly  reprove,  or  the  ftrideft  moraliit 
•condemn* 


BROTHERLY  AFFECTION. 

TIMOLEON,  the  Corinthian,  is  a  noble  pat- 
tern of  fraternal  love ;  for  being  in  a  battle 
with  the  Argives,  and  feeing  his  brother  fell  down 
dead  with  the  wounds  he  had  received,  he  inftantly 
leaped  over  his  dead  body,  and  with  his  fhicld 
protefted  it  from  infult  and  plunder ;  and  tho* 
forely  wounded  in  this  generous  enterprize,  he 
would  not  by  any  means  retreat  to  a  place  of 
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fafety,  till  fqch  time  as  he  had.  feen  the  corpfe 
carried  off  the  field  by  his  friends.  How  happy 
for  Chriftians,  would  they  imitate  this  Heathen, 
and  as  tenderly  fcreen  from  abufe  and  calumny 
the  wounded  reputation  or  dying  honour  of  an 
abfent  or  defencelefs  brother. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


DOCTOR    JOHNSON. 

DOCTOR  Johnson  fitting  one  night  with 
a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
former,  by  way  of  heightening  the  good  hu- 
mour of  the  company,  agreed  to  toaft  ordinary 
women  and  match  them  with  ordinary  men.  In 
this  round  one  of  the  ladies  gave  Mrs.  Williams, 
{he  Doftor's  old  friend  and  houfe-keeper,  and 
another  matched  her  with  Doftor  Goldfmith. 
This  whimfical  union  fo  pleafed  the  former  lady, 
that  though  flie  had  fome  pique  with  the  latter  in 
the  beginning  of  the  night,  ftie  ran  round  the 
table,  kiffed  her,  and  faid  (he  forgave  her  every 
thing  that  happened  for  the  a  propos  of  her  laft 

toaft! 
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toad ! — *'  Aye,  fays  Johnfon !  This  reconciliatioti 
puts  me  in  mind  of  an  obfervation  of  Swift's, — 
that  the  quarrels  of  women  are  made  up  like 
thofe  of  ancient  kings,  ihtn'i  alwi^s  an  animal 
facrificed  on  the  occafion. 


INFELICITIES  OF  RETIREMENT 

TO 

MEN  OF  BUSINESS. 

I  Have  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London. 
My  beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  Ao&c 
fmall ;  I  was,  therefore,  a  long  time  brow-beatien 
and  defpifed  by  thofe  who,  having  more  money, 
thought  they  had  more  merit  than  myfelf.  I  did 
not,  however,  fuffer  my  refentment  to  ihftigate 
me  to  any  mean  arts  of  fupplantation,  nor  my 
eagernefs  of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indirefl 
methods  of  gain ;  I  purfued  my  bufinefs  with  in. 
ccflant  affiduity,  fupported  by  the  hope  of  being 
one  day  richer  than  thofe  who  contemned  me ; 
and  had,  upon  every  annual  review  of  iitly' books, 
the  fatisfaftion  of  finding  my  fortune  increafed  be- 
yond my  expeflation. 

In 
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In  a  few  years  my  induftry  and  probity  were 
fully  recomp^nfed  ;  my  wealth  was  really  great, 
and  my  reputation  for  wealth  ftill  greater.  I  had 
large  ware-hdufes  crowded  with  good«,  and  con- 
fiderable  fums  in'  the  public  funds ;  I  was  carefled 
upon  the  Exchange  by  the  moft  eminent  mer- 
chants ;  became  the  oracle  of  the  common  coun- 
cil ;  was  folicited  to  engage  in  all  commercial 
undertakings ;  was  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
becoming  in  a  fhort  time  one  of  the  direftors  of 
a  wealthy  comipany ;  and^  to  complete  my  mer- 
cantile honours,  enjoyed  the  expenfive  happinefs 
of  fining  for  (heriff.  ' 

Riches,  you  know,  eafily  produce  riches  :  when 
I  had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I  had  no 
longer  any  obftruftion  or  oppofition  to  fear ,  new 
acqiiifitions  were  hourly  brought  within  my  reach, 
and  I  continued  for  fome  years  longer  to  heap 
thoufands  upon  thoufands* 

At  laft  I  refolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a 
citizen's  profperity  by  the  purchafe  of  an  eftate 
in  the  country,  and  to  clofe  my  life  in  retirement. 
From  the  hour  that  this  defign  entered  my  imagi- 
nation, r  found  the  fatigues  of  my  employment 
every  day^more  oppreffive,  and  perfuaded  myfelf 
that  I  was  no  longer  equal  to  perpetual  attention, 

and 
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and  that  my  health  would  (ooa  be  defiroyed  by 
the  toiment  and  diftraction  of  extenfive  bufinefs. 
I  could  image  to  myfelf  no  happinefs  but  in  va- 
cant jollity^  and  uninterrupted  leifure ;  nor  enter- 
tain my  fnends  with  any  other  topic,  than  the 
vexation  and  uncertainty  of  trade,  and  the  hap- 
pineis  of  rural  privacy. 

But  notwithfianding  thefe  declarations,  I  could 
not  at  once  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  thoughts  o£ 
ceafing  to  get  money ;  and  though  I  was  every 
day  inquiring  for  a  purchafe,  I  found  fome  rear 
ion  for  rejecting  all  that  were  offered  me;  and,  in- 
deed, had  accumulated  fo  many  beauties  and  con- 
vcnienciei  in  my  idea  of  the  fpot,  where  I  was 
finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perhaps,  the  world 
might  have  been  travelled'over,  without  difcovery 
of  a  place  which  would  not  have  been  defective 
in  fbme  particular^ 

Thus  I  went  on,  ftill  talking  of  retirement,  and 
fiill  refufing  to  retire  ;  my  friends  began  to  laugh 
at  my  delays,  and  I  grew  afhamed  to  trifle  any 
longer  with  my  own  inclinatjk>ns  ;  an  eftate  was 
at  length  purchafed,  I  transferred  my  ftock  to  a 
prudent  young  man  who  had  married  my  daugh- 
ter, went  down  into  the  country,  and  commenced 
lord  of  a  fpaclous  manor. 

Here 
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Here  for  fonie  time  I  found  happinefs  equal  ta 
my  expeftation.  I  reformed  the  old  houfe  ac- 
cordins:  to  the  advice  of  the  beft  archite6h,  I 
threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  enclofed 
it  with  palifades,  planted  long  avenues  of  trees, 
filled  a  green-houfe  with  exotic  plants,  dug  a  new 
canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the  old  moat. 

The  fame  of  thefe  expenfive  improvements 
brought  in  all  the  country  to  fee  the  ftxow.  I 
entertained  my  vifitors  with  great  liberality,  led 
them  round  my  gardens,  fliewed  them  my  apiMt-t 
ments,  laid  before  them  plans  for  new  decovan 
tions,  and  was  gratified  by  the  wonder  of  fome 
and  the  envy  of  others, 

I  was  envied ;  but  how  little  can  one  man 
judge  of  the  condition  of  another  ?  The  time 
was  now  coming,  in  which  aflSuence  and  fplendor 
<5ould  no  longer  make  me  pleafed  with  myfclf. 
I  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the  architeft 
was  exhaufted ;  I  had  added  <me  conveniency  to 
another  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wilh  or  to 
defign  'y  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens,  planted  my 
park,  and  compleated  my  water-works ;  and 
what  now  remained  to  be  done !  what,  but  to 
look  up  to  turrets,  of  which,  when  they  were 
once  raifed,  I  Imd  no  farther  ufe  s  to  range  over 

apartments. 
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apartments,  where  time  was  tamifliing  the  fur- 
niture ;  to  ftand  by  the  cafcade,  of  which  I  fcaxcely 
now  perceived  the  found ;  and  to  watch  the 
growth  of  woods  that  muft  give  their  fhade  to  a 
diilant  generation. 

.   In  this  gloomy  inaftivity,  is  every  day  begun 
and  ended :  the  happinefs  that  I  have  been  fo 
long  procuring  is  now  at  an  end,  becaufe  it  has 
been  procured  ;  I  wander  from  room  to  room  till 
I  am  weary  of  myfelf ;  I  ride  out  to  a  neighbouring 
hill,   in  the  centre  of  my  eftate,   from  whence 
all  my  lands  lie  in  profpeft  round  me ;  I  fee  no- 
thing that  1  have  not  feen  before,  and  return  home 
difappointed,  though  I  knew  that  I  had  nothing  to 
expeft.     In  my  happy  days  of  bufinefs  I  had  been 
accuftomed  to  rife  early  in  the  morning;  and 
remember  the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the  night 
came  fo  foon  upon  me,  and  obliged  me  for  a  few 
hours  to  (hut  out  affluence  and  profperity.      I 
now  feldom  fee  the  rifing  fun,  but  to  tell  him,   ' 
with  the  fallen  angel,  "  how  I  hate  his  beams.'* 
I  wake  from  fleep  as  to  langour  or  imprifonment, 
and  have  no  employment  for  the  firft  hour  but 
to  confider  by  what  art  I  ihall  rid  myfelf  of  the 
fecond.     I  protracl  the  breakfaft  as  long  as  I  can, 
becaufe  when  it  is  ended  I  have  no  call  for  my 
attention,  till  I  can  with  fome  degree  of  decency 

grow 
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grow  impatient  for  my  dinner.  If  I  could  dine 
all  nay  life,  I  fliould  be  happy  ;  I  e.at  not  becaufe 
I  am  hungry,  but  becaufe  I  am  idle ;  but,  alas ! 
the  time  quickly  comes  when  I  can  eat  no  longer ; 
and  fo  ill  does  my  conftftution  fecond  my  in- 
clination, that  I  cannot  bear  ftrong  liquors:  feven 
hours  muft  then  be  endured  before  1  fli^U  fup; 
hut  fupper  comes  at  laft,  the  more  welcome,  as  it 
is  in  a  Ihort  time  fucceeded  by  ileep. 

Such  is  the  happinefs,  the  hope  of  which  fe- 
duced  me  from  the  duties  and  pleafures  of  a 
mercantile  life.  Ifhall  be  told  by  thofe  who  read 
my  narrative,  that  there  are  many  means  of  in- 
nocent amufement,  and  many  fchemes  of  ufeful 
employment,  which  I  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
known ;  and  that  nature  and  art  have  provided 
pleafures,  by  which,  without  the  drudgery  of 
fi^ttled  bufinefs,  the  a6live  may  be  engaged,  the 
folitary  foothed,  and  the  focial  entertained, 

:  Thefe  arts  I  have  tried.  When  firft  I  took 
pofleffion  of  my  eftate,  in  conformity  to  the  tafte 
of  niy  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and  nets,  filled 
my  kennel  with  dogs  and  my  liable  with  horfes  -, 
but  a  little  experience  Ihewed  me,  that  thefe  in- 
ftruments  of  rural  felicity,  would  afford  me  few 
gratifications.     I  never  flaot  but  to  mifs  the  mark,, 

L  and 
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and,  to  confefs  the  truth,  v^res  afr&Id  of  the  fire 

of  my  own  gun.     I  could  difcover  no  mufic  in 

the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could  diveft  myfelf  of 

pity  for  the  animal' whofe  peaceful  and  inbffenfive 

life  was  facrificed  to  our  fport.    I  was  not,  indeed, 

always  at  leilure  to  refleft  upon  her  danger ;  for 

my  horfe,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  chace,  did 

not  always  regard  my  choice  either  of  fpeed  or 

way,  but  leaped  hedges  and  ditches  at  his  own 

difcretion,  and  hurried  me  along  with  the  dogs, 

to  the  great  diverfion  of  my  brother  fportfmen. 

His  eagemefs  of  purfuit  once  incited  him  to  fwim 

a  river ;  and  I  had  leifure  to  refolve  in  the  water 

that  I  would  never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the 

deftruftion  of  a  hare. 

1  then  ordered  books  to  be  procured,  and  by 
the  direftion  of  the  vicar  had  in  a  few  weeks  a 
clofet  elegantly  fumiflied.  You  will,  perhaps,  be 
furprifed  when  I  tell  you,  that  when  once  I  had 
ranged  them  according  to  their  fizes,  and  piled 
them  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  had  received  all 
the  pleafure  which  they  could  give  me.  I  am 
not  able  to  excite  in  myfelf  any  curiofity  after 
events  which  have  been  paffed,  and  in  which  I 
can  therefore,  have  no  intereft :  I  am  utterly  uft- 
concerned  to  know  whether  Tully  or  Demoftfaenes 
excelled  in  oratory ;  whether  Hannibal  loft  Italy 

bv 
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by  his  OWE  negligence  or  the  corruption  bf  his 
countrymen.  I  have  no  (kill  in  controverfial 
Jeaming,  npr  can  conceive  why  fo  many  volumes 
ihouldhave  been  written  upon  queftions,  which 
I  hg,ve  Jived  fo  long  aa4  fo  happily  without  v^^ 
i^erftanding.  I  onc^  refolved  to  go  through  the 
volumes  relating  to  the  office  of  juftice  of  the 
peace,  but  found  them  fo  crabbed  and  intricate, 
that  in  lefs  than  a  month  I  defiiled  in  defpair, 
and  refolved  to  fupply  my  defici^nces  by  paying 
a  competent;  falary  tp  a  fkilfu^  clerk. 

I  am  naturally  inclinefl  to  hofpitality,  and  for 
fome  time  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe  of  vifits 
with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen :  but  though 
they  are  eafily  brought  about  me  by  better  wine 
than  they  c^n  find  at  any  other  houfc,  I  am  not 
much  relieved  by  their  converfation ;  they  have 
jotp  (kill  in  commerce  or  the  flocks,  and  I  hav^  no 
knowledge  of  tl]e  hiftory  of  families  or  the  fa^- 
Xipxis  of  the  cQuntry ;  fo  that  when  the  firfl  civi- 
jfitjes  are  over,  they  ufually  talk  to  one  another, 
,^g(jd  I  am  kft  aJpne  in  the  midft  of  the  company. 
Though  I  cannot  drink  myfelf,  I  am  obliged  to 
encourage  the  circulatipii  of  the  glafs  3  their  mirth 
jjjfqws  nwre  turbulent  ^n4  pbfireperous ;  ^nd 
,]>efore  their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  I  am  fick 
.ijyith,  difguft;^^.§n<^>,  B??:lj»P?*  reprpached  with  my 

fobjriety. 
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fobri^ty,  or  by  fome  fly  infinuations  infulted  as 
a  cit. 

Such  is  the  life  to  which  I  am  condemned  by 
a  foolifli  endeavour  to  be  happy  by  imitation; 
fiich  is  the  happinefs  to  which  I  pleafed  myfelf 
with  approaching,  and  which  I  confidered  as  the* 
chief  end  of  my  cares  and  my  labours.  I  toiled . 
year  after  year  with  cheerfiilnefs,  in  expeftation 
of  the  happy  hour  in  which  I  might  be  idle  :  the 
privilege  of  idlenefs  is  attained,  but  has  not 
brought  with  it  the  blefling  of  tranquillity. 


-^f"^ 


A  SERIOUS  ANECDOTE. 

AN  ancient  author  relates,  that  a  company  of 
vain  and  profligate  perfons  having  been 
drinking  and  inflaming  their  blood,  in  a  tavern 
at  Bofton,  in  New-England,  upon  feeing  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Cotton,  a  pious  and  amiable  minifl:er,  coming 
along  the  ftreet,  one  of  them  told  his  companion, 
"  ril  go,  and  play  a  trick  upon  old  Cotton." 
Accordingly  he  approached  him,  and  crofling  his 
way,  whifpered  in  his  g^r,  "  Cotton,  thou  art  an ' 
old  fooJ.' — "  True"  (replied.Mr.  Cotton)  "  I  con- 
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fefs  I  am  fo ;  the  Lord  make  both  me'  and  thee 
wifer  then  we  are ;  even  wife  to  falvatibn  !"  ftruck 
with  his  anfwer,  the  man  related  it  to  his  aflbciates, 
and  notwithftanding  their  then  fituation,  it  failed 
not  to  caft  a  damp  upon  their  fpirits  in  the  midft 
of  their  frolics. 


THE    EXEMPLARY   SON: 

A  Moral  Tale. 

THE  ill  treatment  and  injuries  which  fome 
children  receive  from  their  parents,  without 
having  deferved  their  fevere  proceedings,  are 
fufficient  to  diveft  them  of  all  filial  affeftion,  and 
to  drive  them  to  behave  in  a  very  undutiful  man- 
ner. When  thofe  children  who  have  had  the 
moft  irritating  provocations,  returh  good  for  evil, 
in  confequence  of  the  diftrefles  of  their  cruel  pa- 
rents, and  fly  to  give  them  all  the  relief  in  their 
powder,  they  are  furely  entitled  to  the  higheft  eu- 
logiums,  as  they  are  then  truly  ornamental  to 
Iiuman  nature  y  the  higheft  ornaments  to  it,  by 
proving  themfelves  to  be  more  than  nominal, — to 
|?e  real  Chriftian§. 
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Charles  Rowley,  the  fcm  of  an  eminent  mern 
diant  in  the  fecond  city  in  England,  had,  till  hq 
entered  into  his  feventcenth  year,  all  the  reafon  in 
the  world  to  think  himfelf  peculiarly  happy  ia  ^ 
father,  as  Aat  father  not  only  di4  every  thing  he 
could  think  of  to  make  his  prefent  life  happ^^ 
but  feemed  to  employ  no  fi;nall  part  of  his  time 
in  fcheming  the  mpft  probable  foundation  ftff 
his  future  felicity. 

Unfortunately  foF  poor  Charles,  8d>out  that 
junfture  he  Iqft  his  mother.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
lament  her  deceafe  with  fifial  concern,  as  (he  had 
Bcvcr  diftinguiflied  him  with  any  proofs,  pf  b«r 
maternal  love,  (having  beftowed  all  her  love  of  tfcat 
JiHid  upon  a  younger  brptber  pf  his,,  whofe  u^^ 
timely  death  had  haftened  her  own,)  but  he  could 
not  help  being  very  feqfibly  affe6ied  by  it,  as  \t 
left  his  father  (who  was  heartily  tired  of  her,  9xid 
had  a  fecond  wife  in  his  eye)  at  libierty  to  niarry 
again. 

Tlie  lady  whoth  Mr.  Rowley,  for  fome  time 
before  his  much-wifhed-for  releafe,  had  pitched 
upon  for  his  fecond,  was  a  jolly  handfome  widow, 
and  did  fliQ^  waat  underftanding.  She  had,  indeed, 
made  a  number  pf  bold  pufties,  in  order  to  re- 
enter the  marriage  ftate,  (with  lucrative  views,) 
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as  ihe  had  only  a  fmall,  precarious  income,  for 
the  fupport  of  herfelf  and  a  couple  of  full-grown 
children.  All  her  efforts,  how^vei;,  Ti'^re  fruitlefs. 
In  vain  did  flie  fet  off  her  perfon  and  her  mind  to 
f he  beft  advantage,  as  fhc  had  not  only  the  ftrait- 
nefs  of  her  circumflances,  but  two  dead  weights, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  to  retard  the  execution  of  her 
matrimonial  defigns.  She  had,  it  is  true,  many 
admirers ;  and  there  were  feVeral  men  who,  being 
in  eafy  fituations,  would  have  overlooked  her  pe- 
cuniary deficiencies,  but  they  could  not  bring 
thertifelves  to  marry  het  vdth  all  her  growing  in- 
cumbrances. 

•  When  Mr.  Rowley,  therefore,  after  having  feen 
the  remains  of  his  dear  wife  decently  depofitcd  in 
^  family  vault,  made  his  amorous  addreffes  to  her, 
fhe  gave  him  the  mofl  delicate  encouragement* 
(quite  w^ary  of  her  widowhood,  not  a  little  aJfo 
itiortified  at  the  length  of  it,)  and  kindly  confented. 
to  take  him  for  better  and  for  worfe,  the  moment 
he  could  marry  her  without  flying  in  the  face  of 
decorum. 

Very  foon  after  his  father's  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Broughton^  Charles  perceived  a  difpiriting  cool- 
nefs  in  his  behaviour  (o  him ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time 
afterwards,  difcovered  hardly  any  traces  of  that 

paternal 
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paternal  regard  which  had  rendered  hiin  the  bap* 
pieft  of  ions.  The  alteration  he  perceived  was  the 
more  affliding,  as  the  children  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  married  (hared  the  regard  of  which 
he  regretted  the  lots :  to  them  his  carriage  was 
partially  parental ;  to  him  he  ceafed  in  his  car- 
riage to  be  a  father. 

Mr.  Rowley,  before  his  fecond  marriage,  had 
intended  to  bring  up  his  fon  to  his  own  bufinefs, 
and  qnder  his  oi^ti  eye ;  but,  at  the  inftigation  of 
his  wife,  fent  him  to  an  uncle  he  had  in  London 
by  the  mother's  fide,  in  the  fame  branch  of  com- 
merce, to  finifti  his  probationary  years  in  the 
counting-houfe.  Mrs.  Rowley  having  procured 
the  removal  of  Charles,  and  by  that  removal  the 
fubftitution  of  her  fon  in  his  room,  was  mighty 
Ivell  fatisfied  with  her  addrefs ;  and  Mr.  Brown- 
Jow,  who  had  always  feen  fometliing  very  pro- 
mifing  in  his  nephew,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard,  received  him  with  equal  fatisfaction. 

Mrs.  Rowley,  however,  pleafed  as  fhe  was 
with  the  departure  of  Charles  from  a  houfe  in 
which  flie  wanted  not  to  fee  any  of  her  hufband's 
relations,  doubly  pleafed  with  the  progrefs  which 
her  Harry  made  in  his  afFefiions  by  his  aitful  be- 
haviour (confiderably  affifted  by  her  political  lec- 
tures.) 
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tures,)  was  fo  much  mortified  and  alarmed  at  the 
encomiums,  Mr.  Brownlow  laviflied  on  his  nephew, 
in  almoft  every  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  that 
fhe  had  the  ftrongeft  defire  imaginable  to  prevent 
a  continuance  of  them.  She  was  mortified  by 
thofe  encomiums,  becaufe  (he  felt,  in  fpite  of  all 
her  prejudices  againft  the  perfon  on  whom  they 
were  beftowed,  the  juftnefs  of  them ;  and  alarmed, 
becaufe  flie  was  apprehenfive  of  their  operating 
upon  his  father's  mind  in  a  manner  moft  dis- 
agreeable to  her.  She  was,  at  firft,  contented 
with  his  difmiffion,  fhe  now  wiflied  for  his  being 
difinherited,  and,  to  arrive  at  the  completion  of 
that  wifli,  was  the  whole  employment  of  her 
thoughts. 

Having  a  head  naturally  fertile  in  expedients, 
and  being  pufhed  on  by  ftimulations  fuflficiently 
obvious,  fhe  in  a  little  time  put  things  into  a  train 
which  feemed  to  infure  her  fuccefs.  A  female 
friend  of  her's  in  London,  to  whom  fhe  com- 
municated her  wifhes  and  her  fchemes,  returned 
the  ^  following  anfwer  to  the  epiftle  wliich  con- 
tained them ;  laconic,  but  to  the  purpofe  :  "  I  do 
not  at  all  wonder  at  your  wifhes,  and  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  forward  your  fchemes :  George 
will  do  the  bufinefs  required,  I  dare  fay,  with 

a  great 
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a  great  deal  of  pleafure.     More  in  my  next: 
going  to  drefs  for  Ranelagh.'* 

ITiefe  few  lines  were  fatisfaftory  enough  to 
Mrs.  Rowley,  as  they  convinced  her  of  her  friend's 
readinefs  to  be  ferviceable  to  her  in  an  affair 
which  Ihe  had  extremely  at  heart ;  but  (he  could 
not  help  anxioufly  defiring  to  hear  that  the  pro- 
pofed  defigns  were  in  a  way  to  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. 

By  the  very  next  poft  Mrs.  Rowley  received  a 
longer  letter  from  Mifs  Morrifon,  and  the  perufal 
of  it  filled  her  with  the  utmofl  flattering  expec- 
tations ;  the  conclufion  of  it  (he  read  feveral  times 
with  renewed  delight.  "  George  likes  your 
fcheme  prodigioufly,  and  is  refolved  to  drive  at 
an  intimacy  with  young  Rowley,  with  whom  he  is 
at  prefent  but  (lightly  acquainted.  He  tells  me 
that  he  will  lay  any  wager  he  draws  him  into  a 
delicious /crape:  You  know,  I  believe,  what  George 
means  by  fuch  a  one.  If  old  Brownlow  (fays  he) 
does  not  write  foon  to  his  father  in  a  different 
ftyle,  when  I  have  had  him  under  my  hands,  I 
will  give  up  all  pretenfions  to  a  frolic." 

George  Morrifon  was  a  city-buck,  clerk  to  an 
Italian  merchant  in  Mrs.  Rowley's  neighbourhood : 

by 
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by  his  fpirited  proceedings,  Mrs.  Rowley  fondly 
hoped  that  Charles  would  not  only  lofe  his  uncle's 
regard  for  him,  but  entirely  deprive  himfelf  of  his 
father's  efteem. 

Unhappily  for  Charles,  he  fell,  thoughtlefs, 
into  the  fnares  fpread  for  him  by  his  new  friend, 
to  whom  he  became  fo  ftrongly  attached,  that 
his  uncle  was  alarmed ;  imagining,  and  not  with- 
out reafon,  that  his  intimacy  with  young  Morrifon 
could  not  be  attended  with  any  good,  but  might 
with  many  bad  confequences.  - 

Mr.  Brpwnlow,  however,  though  he  was 
alarmed  at  his  nephew's  violent  connexion  with 
his  favourite  companion,  did  not  for  a  while 
throw  out  the  fmalleft  hint  concerning  his  owii 
difapprobation  of  it,  as  he  never  heard  of  his 
committing  any  capital  irregularities  abroad,  nor 
could  fairly  correft  him  for  any  diforderly  pro- 
ceedings at  home  j  but,  on  his  (laying  out  one 
evening  the  whole  night,  and  returning  the  next 
morning  rather  in  a  fluttered  condition,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  lefturing  him  in  a  ferious  manner 
(in  a  manner  equally  ferious  and  fenfible)  on  the 
impropriety,  not  to  fay  imprudence,  of  his  con- 
duft:  concluding  his  lefture,  in  which  admo- 
nitions and  reproofs  were  judicioufly  intermixed 

with 
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with  the  moft  earaeft  entreaties,  to  hreak  off  all 
acquaintance  with  George  Morrifon,  to  whofe 
overpowering  temptations  and  perfuafions  he 
imputed  the  very  cenfurable  indifcretion  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty. 

Charles,  during  the  kind  and  falutary  le£hire, 
which  his  uncle  addreffed  to  him,  felt  all  the  . 
poignancy  of  his  reproof,  and  liftened  with  great 
attention  to  his  admonitions.  At  the  conclufion 
of  it  he  repeatedly  promifed  to  comply  with  his 
entreaties.  Heartily  afliamed,  indeed,  of  the 
tranfaftions  of  the  night,  into  which  he  had  been 
decoyed  by  his  falfe  friend,  his  promifes  were  cer- 
tainly fincere.  It  was  the  want  of  refolutioOi 
more  than  the  want  of  a  good  heart,  which  made 
him  a£t  in  oppolition  to  them. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  fatisfied  with  his  nephew's  con- 
trition and  aflurances,  told  him  that  he  would  not 
acquaint  his  father  with  what  had  happened  to 
his  difgrace  and  difad vantage ;  but  added,  "  I 
will  not,  Charles,  make  another  concealment  of 
the  fame  kind." 

Mr.  Brownlow  kept  his  promife  religioufly,  and 
mentioned  not  a  fyllable  of  Charles's  imprudent 
behaviour  to  his  fathers  but  Mr. Rowley  was, 

not- 
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notwithftanding,  fully  informed  of  it  (from  what 
quarter  may  eafily  be  gueffed,)  and  the  information 
was  accompanied  with  a  number  of  inflammatory 
circumftances.  Thofe  circumftances  forcibly  co- 
operated with  the  malignant  reports  previoufly 
circulated  within  his  hearing  to  his  fon's  prejudice, 
fnapped  every  weakened  thread  of  paternal  af- 
feftion.  "  I  renounce  him  for  ever :  let  his  uncle 
keep  him  if  he  pleafes.  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him."  Such  was  his  ftiort,  but 
fevere  determination, 

Mrs.  Rowley,  though  fhe  pretended,  with  a 
well-affe£ted  hypocrify,  to  be  extremely  forry  at 
the  above-mentioned  refolution  of  her  hufband, 
was  fecretly  rejoiced  at  it,  as  it  completed  the  con- 
queft  to  which  fhe  had  long  afpired. 

In  confequence  of  his  final  and  unfatherly  de- 
termination, Mr.  Rowley  wrote  a  fliarp  letter  to 
Charles,  and  fent  by  the  fame  poft,  a  pretty 
rough  one  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  for  having  deceived 
him  by  a  falfe  account  of  his  fon's  behaviour. 
Charles  was  very  deeply  affefted  by  his  letter,  and 
Mr.  Brownlow  was  exceedingly  forry  to  find  him- 
felf  feverely  treated  for  a  deception  of  which,  as 
his  intentions  were  laudable,  he  was  not  afhamed; 
doubly  forry  to  find  that  hi$  nephew's  indifcretion 

had 
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bad  been  communicated  to  his  father  with  the 
moft  malevolent  aggravations^  and  that  the  ma- 
levolence of  the  informant  had  totally  excluded 
him  from  his  paternal  regard  and  proteftion.  The 
concern,  however,  was,  in  a  very  fliort  time* 
confiderably  encreafed. 

Charles,  having  unfufpeftingfy  imparted  to 
George  the  contents  of  his  father's  cruel  letter 
to  him,  and  fignified  his  defign  of  going  down  to 
Briftol  immediately,  in  order  to  exculpate  hira- 
felf  in  perfon  from  the  very  unjuft  allegations 
w-hich  had  been  made  againft  him,  was  ftrongly 
urged  by  his  friend  to  carry  his  defign  into  exe- 
cution. "  ril  go  with  you,  CJiarles,"  added  he, 
"  and  fwear  through  thick  and  thin  for  you." 

They  fet  out  accordingly  together,  but  with  verjr 
different  views.  Charles  fincerely  intended  to 
make  the  moft  vigorous 'efforts  to  recover  his  fa- 
therms  efteem :  George  as  fincerely  wifhed  to 
widen  the  breach  between  them ;  and  flattered 
himfelf,  with  an  execrable  fatisfaftion,that  his  new 
frolic  would  do  his  bufinefs  with  his  uncle.  George 
loved  mifchief  in  every  fhape;  and  the  leffons 
which  he  received  from  his  fifter,  in  clofe  alliance 
with  Mrs.  Rowley,  were  not  tlirown  away  upon 
him  5  he  paid  but  too  much  attention  to  them. 

Poor 
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Poor  Charles,  by  the  commiffion  of  a  fecond 
indifcretijon,  lefs  venial  than  the  firft,  had  the 
mortification,  the  mifery,  to  find  himfelf  aban^ 
doned  by  his  uncle,  as  well  as  by  his  fiather.  The 
difcovery  which  he,  at  the  fame  time,  made  of  his 
friend's  treacherous  behaviour,  fliarpened  every 
pang  which  he  felt  from  the  defertion  of  his  fa- 
ther and  his  uncle :  from  the  former  he  hardly 
expefted,  though  he  earneftly  wilhed  for  it,  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  when  he  undertook  his  jour- 
ney ;  but  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a  parent  in  the 
latter  at  his  return,  little  imagining  what  an  ini- 
quitous plot  had  been  formed  to  clofe  the  hands, 
and  to  harden  the  hearts  of  them  both  againft  him. 

Charles  was  feverely  ftiaken  by  the  diftreffes 
into  which  George  had  plunged  him,  but  they 
did  not  drive  him  to  defpair.  The  confcioufnefe 
of  having  been  more  finned  againft  than  finning, 
fupported  his  fpirits,  and  he  determined  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  gain  a  fubfiftence  by 
his  own  induftry.  That  refolution  was  certainly 
a  commendable  one,  equally  fo  was  his  refolu- 
tion to  have  no  farther  connexions  with  Morri- 
fon  of  any  kind  whatever. 

While  he  was  confidering  one  day  to  whom 
of  all  his  uncle's  commercial  acquaintance  he 

fhould 
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(hould  apply*  a  gentleman^  who  had  dealings 
now  and  then  with  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  who  had 
always  behaved  in  a  manner  partially  obliging  to 
him,  furprifed  him  with  a  vifit.  Mr.  HoweD, 
(that  was  the  gentleman's  name)  after  having  ex- 
plained the  caufe  of  his  abrupt  appearance,  of- 
fered to  fend  him,  under  the  care  of  a  brother 
of  his,  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Charles  embraced  the  offer,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  friendly  one,  and  might  be  pro- 
du£iive  of  very  fortimate  confequences ;  but  he 
could  not  rcftrain  himfelf  from  mixing  wonder 
with  his  gratitude.  "  I  am  fufficiently  thanked," 
laid  Mr.  Howell,  flopping  him  in  the  midft  of 
his  grateful  efiufions :  "  Youfeem  to  be  furprifed 
at  this  proof  of  my  friendfhip  for  you,  after  the 
indifcretions  which  you  have  committed.  I  am 
ftrongly  difpofed  to  be  your  friend,  becaufe  I 
really  believe  you  would  not  have  been  guilty  of 
them,  had  you  not  been  connefted  with  George 
Morrifon:  by  him  you  have  been  extremely  ill 
ufed,  and  I  have  great  reafon  to  think,  that  youf^ 
removal  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  him  wifl 
of  itfelf  be  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  yorr,  I 
leave  you,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  your  voyage 
without  delay."' 

When 
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When  he  had  finiflied  his  preparations,  gene- 
roufly  affifted  by  his  new  and  fincere  friend,  he 
made  feveral  attempts  to  fee  his  father,  whonl  he 
ftill  loved,  attributing  all  his  unkindriefs  to  him 
to  the  machinations  of  his  enemies ;  but,  by  the 
vigilance  of  his  jealous  and  avaricious  mother-in- 
lavi^,  his  very  filial  attempts  were  rendered  fruitlefs. 
He  was  forced  to  fet  fail  from  England  without 
that  bleffing  for  which  he  anxioufly  longed. 

While  Charles  was,  by  a  combination  of  happy 
circumftances,  raifing  a  fortune  with  honour  at 
Bengal,  his  father  was,  by  a  train  of  unmerited 
difappointments,  reduced  to  fo  low  a  condition, 
that  he  was  but  juft  able  to  exift. 

The  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances  he  bore 
with  the  philofophy  of  a  Chriftian ;  but,  as  a  man, 
as  a  parent,  he  was  fometimes  fcarce  able  to  en- 
dure the  recolleflion  of  his  cruel  behaviour  to  a 
Ion,  who  had  not,  with  all  his  failings,  deferved  the 
treatment  he  received  from  him.  Smote  by  re- 
inorfe,one  day,  he  wrote  a  very  penitential  letter  to* 
Charles,  in  which,  after  having  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  diftrefsful  iituation,  he  declared  that, 
reduced  as  he  was,  he  could  even  make  himfelf 
happy  with  his  fcanty  income,  if  he  had  the 
happinefs  of  folding  him  in  his  repenting  arms. 

N  Charles 
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Charles  was  deeply  afFefted  by  his  father's  let ter> 
by  which  he  found  that  his  pecuniary  misfortunes 
had  bcien  occafioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
uncle ;   and  that  his  remorfe,    with    regard  to 
him,   arofe  from  the  confeflion  his   mother-in- 
law  made  a  little  before  her  death,  having  been 
thrown  into  a  dangerous  ilkiefs  by  the  failure  of 
all  her  avaricious  fchemes,  added  to  the  irritating 
behaviour  of  h^r  own  children.    The  moment  he 
had  read  his  father's  letter,  almoft  blinded  with 
tears  of  pity  and  filial  love.     Charles  determined 
to  remove  himlelf,  and  his  effeSa,  by  the  very  firft 
opportunity,   to  his   natrve  country.      He  was^ 
foon  enabled  to  execute  his  defign :  he  was  in  a 
fliort  time  under  fail  f  but  it  is  impoffible  to  ex- 
prefs  the  impatience  he  difcovered  to  fet  his  foot 
upon  the  Englifh  (here. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  hehallened  witlraa 
encreafed  impatience  to  the  obfcure  village  in 
which  his  father  was  meanly  accommodated  wiih 
the  bare  neceflaries  of  life,  and,  after  an  interview, 
(not  to  be  defcribed,  but  which  did  honour  to 
them  both)  conduced  him  to  a  more  fuitahle 
apartment. 

By  fettling  a  very  handfome  annuity  upon  his 
father,  Charles  made  himfelf  appear  in  a  very  ad- 
vantageous 
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vantageous  light ;  but  his  afFeftionate  and  dutiful 
deportment,  ftill  more  than  his  generous  be- 
haviour, after  what  had  happened,  occafionedhis 
being  called  by  every  body  who  knew  him, — by 
every  body  who  heard  of  his  uncommon  carriage* 
the  Eficmplary  Sen. 


ANECDOTE  OF  VAN  TRUMP. 

DURING  the  heat  of  a  naval  engagement 
between  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  fleets. 
Trump  being  exceffively  thirfty,  called  for  a  bowl 
of  wine,  which  his  fervant  had  no  fooner  de- 
livered him,  but  a  cannon  ball  took  his  hand  off 
juft  as  he  was  retiring  from  his  mailer.  The 
brave  Admiral,  touched  with  a  noble  compaflion^ 
fpilt  the  wine  on  the  deck,  faying,  "  It  is  not  fit  I 
fliould  quench  my  thirft  with  the  blood  of  a 
faithful  fervant."  And  as  foon  as  he  had  fpoke 
1:hefe  words,  a  bullet  took  from  him  the  power  of 
ever  drjnking  again. 


AN 
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AN  INSTANCE  OF  GENEROSITY 


IN 

Mr.WILKS  th£  actor. 

SMr.  WiLKS  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  ca^ 
_  .  lamtty  fcldom  complained  without  relief, 
the  following  acl  of  benevolence  may  be  thought 
defcrving  of  recital. 


A 


Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman  educated  at  Dublin, 
being  hindered,  by  an  impediment  in  his  fpeecb, 
from  engaging  in  orders,  for  which  his  friends 
defigncd  him,  left  his  own  country,  and  came  to 
London  in  qucft  of  employment,  but  found  his 
folicitations  fruitlefs,  and  hi?  neccfllties  every  day 
more  prcfllng.  In  this  diftrefs  he  wrote  a  tragedy, 
and  offered  it  to  the  players,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
jefted.  Thus  were  his  laft  hopes  defeated,  and  he 
had  no  other  profpeci  than  of  the  moft,deplorabIe 
poverty.  But  Mr.  \\  ilks  thought  his  per-^ 
formance,  tho'  not  perfeft,  at  leaft,  jvorthy  of 
fome  reward,  and  therefore  offered  liim  a  benefit. 
This  favour  he  improved  with  fo  much  diligence, 
that  the  houfe  afforded  him  a  confiderable  fum, 
with  which  he  w^ent  to  Leyden,  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  s  and  profecuted  his  defign 

with 
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With  fo  much  diligence  and  fuccefs,  that  when 
Dr.  Boerhaave  was  dcfircd  by  the  Czarina  to  recom- 
mend proper  pcrfons  to  introduce  Into  Ruffia  the 
practice  and  ftudy  of  phyfic,  Dr.  Smith  w^as  one 
of  thofe  whom  he  feleftcd.  He  had  a  confi- 
jderable  p^nfion  fettled  on  him  on  his  arrival,  and 
was  one  of  the  chiicf  phyficians  at  the  Ruffian 
court. 


AMELIA: 

OR 

FRATERNAL  LOVE. 


A  MELIA  Grant  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Grant,  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
in  a  remote  corner  of  this  ifland.  Sir  Charles, 
after  a  military  fervice  of  many  years,  retired 
at  the  ag;e  of  fifty  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  eafy 
competency,  and  the  rational  felicities  of  do- 
meftic  life.  Lady  Grant  was  one  of  the  mod 
excellent  of  women,  and  (he  had  educated  Ame- 
lia on  a  plan  fimilar  to  that  which  had  enlarged 
her  own  mind.  It  was  in  a  fweetly  retired  fitua- 
tion,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  that  Colonel 
Grant  had  taken  up  his  refidence,  within  a  mile 
pf  the  fea  coaft,  but  far  from  the  habitation  of 

any 
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any  pcrfon  with  wliom  a  focial  intcrcourfe  could 
be  held.    In  this  folitude,  far  from  the  bufy  haunts 
of  men,  this  amiable  family  lived  till  Amelia  had 
juft  completed   her   nineteenth   year.      At  this 
juncture  a  (liip  was  wrecked  on  the  coaft,  and 
many  of  the  crew  pcrifhed.     Colonel  Grant,  with 
the  afliftancc  of  his  domeftics,  afforded  every  pof- 
fible  relief  to  the  furvivers.     One  young  gentlei- 
man,  who  w^as  thrown  on  fliore,  lay  as  dead, 
till  the  humane  fer\'ices  of  the  Colonel  and  hh 
family  reftored  him  to  his  fenfes.     He  was  con- 
veyed, with  the  other  perfons  who  had  been  prcr 
ferved,   to  the  Colonel's  houfe,  where  they  re? 
mained  a  few  days  to  refrefli  themfelves,  and  then 
took  a  grateful  leave  of  their  benefaftors;  all  but 
Mr.  Leflie,   (for  that  was   the  young  ftranger'$ 
name,)    who  felt  an  attachment  for  which  he 
could  not  account :  he  therefore  feigned  an  indit 
pofition,  and  took  leave  of  his  companions,  pro- 
mifing  to  follow  them  to  London  in  a  few  days, 
They  were  no  foon^er  gone,  than  jLeflie  difcoverecj 
the  caufe  of  his  diforder.     He  read  in  the  eyes ' 
of  Amelia  a  language  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  a  ftranger,  and  found  in  every  feature  of  her 
fweet  face  the  irrefiftible  tyranny  love.. 

Leflie  was  a  man  of  too  much  honour,  what^ 
^ver  his  feelings  might  be,  to  engage  in  a  clan- 

deftine 
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deftine  addreis  to  the  daughter  of  his  benefaftor. 
He  immediately  made  Colonel  Grant  the  confi- 
dent of  his  paflion.  The  Colonel  communicated 
the  young  gentleman's  fentiments  to  his  Lady^ 
and  (he  informed  her  daughter  of  Mr.  Leffie's 
prepoffeflion  in  her  favour. 

This  is  the  honourable  way  of  making  love ; 
and  if  gallants  in  general  would  addrefs  themfelves 
to  the  father,  or  mother,  before  they  feek  to  gain 
the  affeftions  of  the  daughter,  we  Ihould  not 
hear  of  fo  many  unhappy  matches.  The  trueft, 
the  moft  lafting  love,  will  fucceed  to  the  confcl- 
oufnefs  of  having  difcharged  the  filial  duties. 

Mifs  Grant  had  beheld  young  Leffie  with  an 
eye  of  more  than  common  regard ;  there  could  be 
therefore  not  a  moment's  hefitation  in  her  com- 
pliance with  the  wifhes  of  her  parents.  Though 
Amelia  poffeffed  a  difpofition  fo  prompt  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  every  duty,  that  (lie  would  have  fa- 
crificed  much  of  her  own  happinefs  to  have  ad- 
vanced the  repofe  of  her  father  and  mother,  yet 
fhe  could  not  but  be  happy  to  find  their  fenti- 
rpents  in  a  perfefl:  coincidence  with  her  own.  In 
a  word,  it  was  agreed,  on  atl  hands,  to  admit 
Mr.  Leffie's  addrefles. 

Ceremony 
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Ceremony  is  a  fuperfluous  attendant,  when 
good  fenfc,  reafon,  and  virtue,  form  the  company. 
A  few  weeks  only  were  wafted  in  the  idle  cere- 
mony of  courtfliip,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  cele- 
brating the  nuptials  of  the  happy  pair.  Referve 
was  now  thrown  afide :  all  parties  confidered 
therafelv'cs  as  advancing  to  a  period  which  would 
encreafe  and  continue  their  felicity;  but  there 
was  an  event  in  the  hands  of  time  to  dafli  the 
flowing  bowl  from  the  thirfty  mouths  It  was  hi- 
therto only  known  that  Mr.  Leflie  had  been  a 
fuccefsful  voyage,  and  that  he  was  returned  to 
enjoy  his  good  fortune  in  his  native  ifland. — ^The 
day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage.  Sir  Charles  was 
gone  to  Exeter  to  purchafe  a  licence  for  the  wed- 
ding :  Lady  Grant  and  the  young  couple  were 
engaged  in  an  agreeable  converfation  on  the  prof- 
pe£t  of  the  approaching  felicity  ;  when  her  Lady- 
Ihip,  in  the  gaiety  of  her  heart,  faid,  "  We  know 
little  of  you  yet,  Mr.  Leflie  ;  w^e  have  taken  you 
in  a  ftranger  and  an  outcaft,  and  are  about  to 
adopt  you  for  our  fbn;  pray  let  us  know  who 
you  are  r"  "  Madam,"  faid  Leflie,  "  I  fliould  be 
glad  to  comply  with  your  requeft,  if  it  w^ere  in 
my  power;  but  I  hardly  know  who,  or  what  I 
am :  I  have  heard  that  I  am  defcended  from  an 
honourable  family,  and  I  haye  no  doubt  of  its 

having 
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having  been  a  virtuous  one,  from  the  warmth  of 
the  attachment  which  binds  me  to  the  kindred 
virtues  of  your*s.  This  paper.  Madam,  will  in- 
form you  of  all  that  I  myfelf  know  refpefting  my 
origin :  if  I  ihould  ever  be  happy  enough  to  learn 
more,  depend  on  it  that  my  difcoveries  fliall  not 
be  a  moment  concealed  from  thofe  to  whom  I  lay 
under  fuch  unbounded  obligations." — ^Thus  fay- 
ing, he  delivered  a  paper  into  her  hands,  con- 
taining the  following  words  :  "  Let  the  child  with 
whom  this  is  delivered,  when  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  difcretion,  be  informed,  that  he  is  the  only 
fon  of  Roderick  Leflie,  Efq ;  of  the  Shire  of 
Fife,  by  his  wife  Margaret  Sinclair  y  but  charge 
the  youth  to  keep  this  circumftance  a  fecret  as 
long  as  he  (hall  refide  in  Scotland." 

Lady  Grant  having  caft  her  eyes  on  the  paper, 
fixed  them  for  a.  moment  on  Mr.  Leflie,  hefitated, 
trembled,  turned  pale,  and  fainted.  Itwasforiie 
hours  before  flie  was  reftored  to  her  fenfes,  when 
the  firft  words  Ihe  uttered  were,  "  Let  me  fee  him 
once  more  e're  I  die ;  once  again  let  me  behold  my 
boy^myLeJfier — Not  to  keep  the  reader  in  fufpenfe, 
the  ftory  is  this :  Mifs  Sinclair,  when  very  young, 
was  privately  married  to  Mr.  Leflie,  without  the 
knowledge  and  confent  of  her  father.  It  was  a 
love  match,  and  the  fecret  was  inviolably  kept. 

O  Mr. 
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Mr.  Leflie  died  when  his  lady  was  in  the  fixth 
month  of  her  pregnancy ;  his  diforder  was  rapid ; 
but  he  had  time  to  deliver  to  her  a  bond  of  feven 
hundred  pounds,  as  a  provifion  for  the  future 
child.  The  infant  was  put  to  nurfe  with  a  trufty 
old  woman,  and,  when  he  was  about  two  years 
of  age,  his  mother  married  Mr.  Grant,  without 
the  flighted  fufpicion  that  flie  had  ever  been  a 
wife  before. 

When  young  Leffie  was  fifteen,  the  faithful 
nurfe,  who  had  long  fince  received  the  amount  of 
the  bond,  delivered  him  the  principal  fum,  having 
genteely  fupported  him  on  the  intereft  of  it.  She 
alfo  gave  him  the  above  recited  paper,  in  his  mo- 
ther's hand-writing,  and  advifed  him  to  feek  his 
fortune  in  fome  diftant  part  of  the  world.  This 
advice  he  followed,  went  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
engaged  with  a  planter ;  who  was  fo  well  pleafed 
with  his  fervices,  that  he  bequeathed  him  a  con- 
liderable  part  of  his  fortune.  With  this  fortune 
he  was  returning  to  fettle  in  his  native  country, 
when  the  waves  threw  him  on  the  coaft  of  Corn- 
wall, where  he  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  his 
own  fifter. 

Colonel  Grant  returned  before  his  lady  had 
recovered  from  the  fliock  the  difcovery  had  given 

hen 
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her.  The  whole  family  were  inconfolable  for 
many  days,  but  their  prudence,  their  virtue,  their 
religion,  have  at  length  fubdued  their  grief;  and 
they  are  now  all  gratitude  for  the  prevention  of 
an  event  which  was  once  the  objeft  of  their 
wifhes. 

Mr.  Leffie  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  family; 
and  the  reciprocal  conduft  of  him  and  Amelia 
affords  a  proof  that  the  moft  violent  paflion  may 
be  fubdued  by  the  fuperior  influence  of  reafon. 


ANECDOTE 

OP 

A  LATE  LORD  MAYOR. 

HIS  Lordfhip  having  bufmefs  with  the  mailer 
of  an  eminent  tripe  (hop  in  St.  James's- 
market,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  took  pleafure 
in  converfing  with  the  (hop  boy,  whofe  attention 
and  adroitneft  folicited  his  Lordfhip's  notice  ;  one 
day  feeing  the  young  man,  who  was  naturally 
chearful,  rather  dull,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
enquiring  into  the  caufe  of  it ;  the  young  man 
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th^*  in  ail  probah::;:/  ht  thouli  I^fehij^  :.ace, 
v/hkh  wa->  hi.i  all,  as  he  had  r.e::her  n-.onev.  ror 
frien^h.  Hi>  I»rdiTiip  finding  wh  .:  he  fard  lo  be 
tnj^,  ;ind  withal  that  he  had  an  excellent  cba- 
rhitf'.Tf  immediately  purchafed  the  (hop,  &c.  and 
pla/;f:d  hi;n  in  it,  which  to  this  time  he  occupies 
with  credit  to  himfelf  and  his  generous  patron. 


AXKClXrrE  OF  MICKLE. 

MICKLK,  the  tranflator  of  Lufiad,  inferted 
in  his  poem  an  angry  note  againft  Garrick, 
who,  ns  he  thought,  had  ufcd  nin  ill,  by  rejefting 
n  tnigcdy  of  his.  Sojnc  time  afterwards,  the 
])orl,  who  had  never  fecn  Garrick.  play,  was 
nlkc'd  l)y  a  friend  in  town  to  go  to  King  Lear. 
Ill*  went,  and,  during  the  firft  three  a£ts,  faid 
not  a  word.  In  a  fine  paffage  of  the  fourth,  he 
frlchcd  a  doop  figh,  and,  turning  to  his  friend, 
"  1  willi/*  faid  he,  "  the  note  was  out  of  my 
book  !*-- How  often,  alas,  do  we  fay  and  write 
bitter  things  of  a  man,  on  a  partial  and  interefted 
view  of  his  charatler,  which,  if  we  knew 
Jlhroughout,  wc  Ihould  wifli  unfaid  or  unwritten ! 

AN 
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AN  AFFECTING  STORY. 

CONSTANTIA  was  pofleffed  of  many  amiable 
qualities ;   and,  but  for  love,    could  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  accufed  of  one  human  frailty. 
It  was  her  fortune  to  be  born  in  Holland,  daugh- 
ter to  a  man  of  affluent  fortune,  amaffed  by  com- 
merce, and  filler  to  an  officer  of  rank.     The  fa- 
ther could  not  be  more  devoted  to  his  wealth, 
than  the  brother  jealous  of  his  honour ;  Conftantia 
was  the  care  and  delight  of  both.     She  inherited 
from  her  father,  prudence  ;  and  from  her  brother, 
that  chafte  referve,  and  elevated  dignity,  which, 
if  noble  in  her  fex,  always  appear  with  a  fuperior 
luftre  in  the  other.     Born  to  fuch  qualities,  pof- 
feffed  of  fo  many  virtues,  what  was  there  could 
fubdue  Conftantia's  heart  ?  One  thing  alone,  but 
that  famous  for  levelling  all  ranks,  and  burying 
diftinftion ;  a  Britifh  Officer,  a  man  who  had  in- 
herited, from  an  illuftrious  family,  all  their  fpirit 
■  and  greatnefs,  but  none  of  their  pofleffions,  whofe 
lieart  was  rich  in  noblenefs,  but  his  fword,  (like 
the  poor  Chamont's)  wTiich  was  all  his  portion, 
ferved  in  the  troops  commanded  by  her  brother. 
It  was  eafy  to  diftinguifh  in  him  a  four.-^rS  a  dc- 
fcent,  ill  fuited  to  his  fortune.     His  CoiJKiel  did 
not  want  the  fpirit  to  difcern  on  fuch  occafions ; 

he 
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he  pitied,  he  honoured,  and  loved  him.  There^ 
fpc£t,  with  which  he  was  received  in  the  family, 
firft  drew  Conftantia's  eyes  upon  him;  ftie  thought 
it  merit  to  companionate,  and  glory  to  reverence, 
what  her  brother  pitied  and  admired ;  and  love 
that  follows  fwift  upon  the  heels  of  tendernefs, 
when  joined  with  true  efteem,  foon  took  the 
place  of  every  other  paflion.  Lyfander,  whofe 
modefly  would  not  have  afpired  to  love,  whofe 
gratitude  and  friendfhip  would  not  have  fufFered 
him  to  be  ambitious  on  fuch  terms,  could  not  be 
forry  he  was  beloved.  He  faw  the  firft  of  her 
fex  in  merit,  as  well  as  quality,  regard  him  with 
a  look  of  tendernefs,  beyond  the  power  of  friend- 
fliip  or  companion.  He  fufFered  that  flame  to 
glow  into  the  full  height,  whofe  firft  fparks  he 
had  fmothered  ;  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
he  difclofed  his  gratitude  and  adoration ;  .he 
pleaded  with  fuccefs;  and  the  lady,  above  all 
difguifc,  did  not  affeft  to  hide  her  wullingnefs  to 
hear  him,  and  be  perfuaded.  When  there  are 
greater  difficulties  the  lefler  vanifh.  Had  there 
been  no  conditions  neceflar)'  to  Lyfander's  happi- 
nefs,  but  the  confent  of  Conftantia,  that  had  been 
for  a  while  withheld,  and  form  prevailed  againft  a 
real  inclination  :  but  here  was  a  neceffity  for  the 
confen^^  of  a  father,  and  the  approbation  of  a  bro- 
ther— both  neceflary — both,  at  leaft,  not  eafily  ob- 
tained. 
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tamed.  The  tafk  was  difficult ;  but  it  muft  be  at- 
tempted ;  fuccefs  was  eagerly  defired,  and  form  fub- 
mitted  toneceflity.  What  muft  have  been  denied  to 
the  lover,  the  lady  folicited  with  her  own  voice ; 
the  brother  was  the  moft  likely  to  be  gained,  and 
he  was  the  firft  addreffed;  he  honoured  her  for  her 
judgment,  and  he  applauded  her  difintcreftcd  paf- 
fion:  he  congratulated  his  friend;  but  he  told  them, 
he  expefted  the  due  regard  on  one  hand,  and  the 
obedience  on  the  other,  fhould  be  paid,  to  what- 
foever  were  the  dccifions  of  her  father.  No 
paflion  is  fo  eafily  flattered  as  love,  none  hopes  fo 
foon,  nor  does  any  bear  a  difappointment  worfe. 
What  was  fo  eafily  obtained  from  the  brother, 
the  father  abfolutely  refufed :  and  the  fon,  in 
whom  a  filial  obedience  was  the  firft  principle, 
exa£ted  from  his  friend  a  promife,  under  that 
fanftion,  more  facred  to  a  foldier  than  an  oath-^ 
his  Honour,  never  to  folicit  the  objeft  of  his 
wifties  afterward.  Lyfander  would,  at  any  time, 
have  facrificed  his  life  to  fuch  an  engagement ; 
but  here  was  more — his  love,  and  that  proved  too 
powerful. 

-  The  fury  of  a  Romifli  perfecution  had  juft  at 
this  time  driven  the  worthy  Mira,  a  pattern  of  firm 
friendfhip  and  true  piety,  with  her  little  family, 
to  Holland,     The  friendly  heart  of.Conftantla 

had 
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had  renewed  an  early  intimacy,  and  misfortune! 
had  thrown  in  an  additional  claim  of  tendemeis 
to  her  afFc£lion;  in  all  things,  but  her  love.  Mini 
had  been  the  confidant  of  her  fair  friend ;  flie  had 
folicited  to  know  the  caufe  of  a  melancholy,  that 
was  now  grown  almoft  to  defpair,  but  fhe  had  pref- 
fed  in  vain.     At  length,  what  flie  had  fo  often  re- 
quefted  ineffeftually,    the  miferable  friend  com- 
municated ;  "  You  have  fcen  Lyfander — interrupt 
me  not  with  his  praifes — I  am  with  child." — ^If 
her  religious  friend  darted  at  this,  with  what  hor- 
ror did  (he  attend  to  the  refolves  that  followed  ! 
**  I  know,"  continued  the  defpairing  Conftantia, 
**  the  fury  of  my  brother  will  not  be  contented 
with  a  lefs  facrifice  than  my  life ;  that  of  the 
unguarded  unborn  infant ;  and  that  of  its  unhappy 
father ;  no  lefs  atonement  will,  in  his  rigid  eye, 
\vipe  off  the  infamy  from  his  family ;  great  ills 
niuft  be  fuffered  to  obviate  greater.     I  have  re- 
folvcd  what  courfe  to  take  ;  there  is  but  one  way, 
and  I  conjure  j^our  eternal  and  inviolable  fecrecy, 
when  I  have  told  it.     I  fliall  retire  to  Harlem, 
I  (hall  live  there  unknown :    if  po(lible,  unfeen 
and  unattended.     I  muft  encounter  the  hour  of 
pain  alone,  and,  if  I   furvive,  thefe  hands  muft 
kill  the  offspring  of  our  tendernefs.     If  I  return, 
be  fecret,  if  not,  I  do  require  it  of  you  to  tell 
Lyfander  how  it  was  I  perifhed."    ITie  (bream  of 
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tears  that  ran  un wiped  along  the  cheeks  and  the 
neck  of  the  devoted  Conftantia,  were  hardly  more 
than  thofe  of  her  aftonifhed  friend.    **  I  have 
bound  myfelf  to  fecrecy,"  replied  fhe,  "and,  on 
one  condition,  I  will  keep  it.     It  is  not  a  difficult 
one,  and  if  you  deny  me,  God,  before  whom  I 
made  the  oath,  be  witnefs  between  you  and  me, 
it  is  no  crime  to  break  it.     Promife  me,  that  be- 
fore you  lay  the  hands  of  death  upon  the  poor 
innocent,  you  will  drefs  it,  kifs  its  little  lips,  and 
once  give  it  fuck."    The  promife  was  made,  and 
the. unhappy  fair  one  went  her  way.     All  people 
were  amazed ;  the  family  was  diftrefled ;  the  loVer 
diftrafted.     A  few  weeks  called  him  on  private 
affairs  to  Britain.     It  was  many  months  before  the 
difconfolate  Mira  heard  from  her  friend ;  at  length 
a  fliort  letter,    barren  of  circumftances,  invited 
her"  to  Harlem.     She  knew  the  hand  of  her  Con- 
ftantia; but  fhe  trembled  at  the  filence  to  all  in- 
cidents.   She  went  in  private ;  fhe  flopped,  half 
dead  with  agony,  at  the  little  cottage ;  her  pale 
friend  opened  the  hofpitable  door  to  her  with  one 
hatid,  and,  in  the  other  j  held  the  fmiling  pledge  of 
her  unviolated  promife.  *^ I  have  obeyed  you,  Mira, 
feid  fhe,(fmiling  fn  all  her  weaknefs)  I  have  obeyed 
the  terms  which  you  have  impofed;  and  nature  has 
done  all  the  reft."    Far  from  difcovery,  there  was 
not  fufpicion  s  alt  was  fecret  that  had  happened. 

P  Conftantia 
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Conftantia  Was  received  with  rapture  by  her 
family*  but  that  was  little :  Lyfander  was  returned, 
potktkd  df  an  ample  fortune.  He  married  the 
refcue4/>bjed  of  his  true  paffioii :  he  brought  her 
to  his  country,  in  which  (he  lived  and  died^  an» 
honour  to  an  honourable  family. 


FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  WISDOM: 

Hearken  unto  thy  Father — defpifc  not  tl^  Mothtt 
whenjhc  is  old. 

^  nr^IS  Wifdom  fpeaks — ^her  voice  divine, 
JL     Attend  my  fon,  and  life  is  thine. — 
Thine,  taught  to  fliim  the  devious  way. 
Where  folly  leads  the  blind  aftray : 
Let  virtue's  lamp  thy  footfteps  guide. 
And  fhun  the  dangVous  heights  of  pride  ^ 
The  peaceful  vale,  the  golden  mean. 
The  path  of  life  purfue  ferene. 

From  infancy  what  fufferings  fpring — 
While  yet  a  naked  helplefs  thing. 
Who  o*er  thy  limbs  a  cov'ring  caft,  v 

To  IhieW  thee  from  th'inclement  blaft  ? 

Thy 
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lliy  Mother — ^honour  her— her  arms 
Secured  thee  from  a  thoufand  harms ; 
When  helplefs,  hanging  on  her  breaft. 
She  footh'd  thy  fobbing  heart  to  reft  5 
For  thee  her  peace,  her  health  deftroy'i^ 
For  thee  her  ev'ry  powV  employed ; 
Thoughtful  of  thee  before  the  day 
Shot  through  the  dark  its  rifing  ray ; 
Thoughtful  of  thee,  when  fable  night. 
Again  had  quench'd  the  beams  of  light. 
To  Heav'n,  in  ceafdefs  pray  V,  for  thee 
She  ralf 'd  her  head,  and  bent  her  knee. 
Defpife  her  not  now — now  feeble  grown-- 
Oh !  make  her  wants  and  woes  thy  owns 
Let  not  thy  lips  rebel ;  nor  eyes. 
Her  weaknefs,  frailty,  years,  defpife ; 
From  youthful  irifolence  defend. 
Be  patron,  hufband,  guardian,  friend. 
Thus  flialt  thou  footh,  in  life-s  decline. 
The  mif 'ries  tha-t  may  once  be  thine: 


HISTORY  OF  TANNY. 

AS  my  fituation,  at  prefeht^  admitj  neither  of 
•*  reliefiior  coitifort,  I  do  not  trouble  you  with 
this  on  my  oW  aixount/  but  in  hopes  that  the 

pifture 
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pifhire  which  I  am  gbout  to  draw  may  be  th^e 
means  of  preferving  fathers  from  the  like  c% 
lamities. 

I  am  now  in  the  fifty-fixth  ypar  of  ipy  age^'{ 
had  the  misfortui^e,  at  fortyj  to  lofe  an  e;xcellen|: 
wife,  who  left  mei  qne-  pnly  daughter,  four 
years  old.  .  ,  , 

My  love  to  my  wife  was  fijch,  that  J  reajly  be- 
lieve nothing  but  the  violepitj^^ffe.^ion  I  borq  ^ 
this  little  pledge  qould  have  given  pie  refolutijVI 
to  furviye  her.  ■  i 

Little  Fanny  (for  that  waf  her  name)  was  now 
become  my  only  care  and  pjeafure,  and  I  ^ 
joyed  more  and  more  of  this  latter  every  day,  jjs 
Ihe  grew  more  capable  of  becoffiing  ray  compa- 
nion.— I  fancied  I  did  not  only  trace  in  her  ^he 
features,  but  that  gopdnej^  and  fw^etnefs  of 
temper  which  had  diftinguifhed  her  mother  from 
the  greater  part  of  her  fex.  She  was  always  a 
ftranger  to  thofe  revefities  yv^hich  fome  parents 
contend  for,  as  neceflary  in  the  education  of 
children,  and,  therefoilB,  iniflead  of  fear,  (he  con- 
trafted  for  me  that  reverence  which  love  and 
gratitude  mfpire  into  good  an^  §^reat  m^nd*  to- 
wards fnperiors.    In  fho^t^   I  ha^>  in  my  litkk; 

Fanny 
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Fanny,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  companion  bA€ 
a  friend*  v 

She  was  now  this  miftrefs  of  my  houfe,  and 
ftudied  my  humour*  in  every  thing.  She  often 
declared  her  highefi  fati$fk£tion  was  m  pleafing 
xne,  and  all  her  aftioips  confirmed  it. — When  bu- 
iinefs  permitted  me  to  be  with  her,  no  engage- 
ment to  any  company  or  pleafure  could  force  my 
Fanny  from  me;. nor  did  (lie  ever  difobey  me, 
uniefB  by  doing  that  which  flie  knew  would  moft 
pleafe  me,  contrary  to  my  own  requeft,  as  by 
iacrificing  her  innocent  diverGons  abrcad,  to  keep 
me  Qompax^  at  honie. 

On  my  part,  I  had  no  fatisfadion  but  in  what 
mj  child  was  concerned.  She  was  the  delight 
of  my  eyes,  and  joy  of  my  h^art.  t  became  an 
abfoJKite  flave  to  a  very  labbrrovs^  bufitt^fe,  ik 
ocder  to  raifeher  fortune,  and  aggrandize  her  in 
the  world. — ^Thefe  thoughts  made  the  greatdt  fa* 
tigues  not  only  eafy,  but  pleafant ;  and  I  have 
walked  a  hundred  times  through  the  rain  with 
great  chearfulnefs>  comforting  myfel^  that  bythefe 
means  Fanny  would  hereafter  ride  in  her  coadi. 

SheL  was  about  eighteenr  years  of  age,  wh^  t' 
)^gan  to   obferve  fome  little  alteration  in  my 
^  Fanny's 
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Fanny's  temper.  Her  chearfulnefs  had  now  fre- 
quent interruptions,  and  a  ligh  would  fometimcs 
ileal  from  her,  which  never  efcaped  my  obferva- 
tian,  though  I  believe  it  always  efcaped  her  own. 
I  prefently  gueffed  the  true  meaning  of  this 
changte»  »d  was  foon  convinced,  not  onIy>  that 
tier  heart  had  received  fome  impreflions.  of  love, 
but  who  was  ihc  obgeft  of  it. 

ilTiisman,  whom  I  will  call  Philander,  was  on 
manyf  accounts  fo  deferving,  that  I  verily  believe 
I  (hould  have  been  prevailed  on  to  favour  my 
cbiM's  inclinations,  though  his  fortune  was  gireatfy 
unequal  to  what  I  had  a  right  to  demand  for  her, 
had  not  a  young  gentleman,  with  a  very  large 
eftate,  offered  himfelf  to  my  choice.  I  was  un- 
abte  to  xefift  fuch  an  acquifition  of  fortune  and 
of  happinef$,  as  i  then  thought,  to  ray  daughter. 
i  prefently  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  intro- 
,^uced  himto  her.as  one  whom  I  intended  for  ha: 
buibmd^ 

As  foon  as  his  firft  vifit  was  ended,  Fanny  came 
fo  me,  proftrated  herfelf  at  my  knees,  and  begged 
mfe,.  as  I  tendered  her  future  happinefs,  never  to 
jaention  this  match  to  her  more,  nor  to  infift  6a 
her,  deceiving,  a  fecond  vifit  from  Leontius,  (for 
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fb  I  will  call  the  gentlemaa)  whom,  would  to  God 
I  had  never  heard  of.. 

Now  was  the  firft  moment  I  uttered  a  har(h 
*word  to  my  poor  child,  who  was  bathed  in  tears j 
(as  I  am  while  I  am  writing).  I  told  her  in  an 
angry  tone,  that  I.  was  a  better  judge  of  what 
would  contribute  to  her  future  happinefs  than 
herfelf ;  that  fhe  made  me  a  very  ungrateful  return 
for  all  the  cares  and  labours  I  had  undergone  on 
her  account,  to  refufe  me  the  firft  command  of 
importance  I  had  ever  laid  on  her,  efpecially  as  it 
was  only  to  give  me  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  her 
happy,  for  which  I  had  agreed  to  leave,  myfelf  a 
beggar. 

I  then  left  her,  as  I  had  no  reafun  to  expefik  aa 
immediate  anfwer,  to  conteniplate  on  what  I  had 
feid ;  but,  at  my  departure,  told  her,  that  if  flie 
cxpefted  to  fee  me  more,  the  terms  muft  be  an 
abfolute  compliance  with  my  commands,  and 
then  (he  Ihould  never  afk  me  any  thing  in  vain. 

I  faw  her  no  more  that  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  early  received  a  meflage  from  her,  thai 
(lie  could  no  longer  endure  my  abfence,  or  .the 
apprehenfion  of  my  anger^  and  begged  leave  to 
attend  me  ia  my  dreflingroom.    I  immediately 

fenf 
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fent  for  her,  and  when  (he  appeared,  began—- 
*' Well,  Fanny,  I  "hope  you  have  thoroughly  con* 
fidered  the  matter,  and  will  not  make  me  mifer- 
able,  by  a  denial  of  this  firft-^ '* 

"  No,  papa,"  anfwered  (he,  "  you  fliall  nevei! 
be  miferable  if  your  poor  Fanny  can  prevent  it; 
Ihaveconfidered,  and  am  refolved  to  be  obedieirt 
to  you,  whatever  may  be  the  confequ^nce  to  me." 
I  then  caught  her  in  my  arms,  in  an  agony  of 
paflion,  and  floods  of  tears  burft  at  once  from 
both  our  eyes. 

The  eagemefsf  of  Leontius  foon  compleated 
the  match,  as  there  remained  no  obftacle  to  it, 
and  he  became  pofleffed  of  my  all ;  for  befides  my 
darling  child,  my  little  companion,  my  friend, 
lie  carried  from  me  almoft  every  farthing  which 
I  was  worth. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  the  young  couple 
retired  into  the  country,  and  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  my  Fanny  run  away  in  a  coach  and  fix 
of  her  own.  Little  did  I  then  think  that  it  was  the 
laft  unfuUied  pleafure  I  was  to  derive  from  her  fight* 

They  returned  at  the  end  of  a  month,  though 
they  had  propofed  to  fisiy  longer  5  and  my  childi 
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the  moment  fhe  arrived  in  town,  immediately  ferit 
tne  vvord  flie  (hould  vifit  me  the  next  morning.  I 
repaired  haftily  to  her  hufband's  houfe ;  but  guefs 
ttiy  furprize,  when  a  fervaiit  toJd  me,  that  nei- 
ther his  matter  nor  his  lady  were  at  hortie.— f  re- 
turned; thinking  to  h^ve  itiet  with  her  at  my 
own  hmife,  but  in  VctlA  t  I  now  began  to  grow 
extremdy  uiieafy  at  my  difappointment; — I  went 
once  more  ta  her  huflband's  houfe,  and  received 
the  fame  anfwer  as  before*  I  then  enquired  for 
her  maid,  who  was  at  laft  produced  to  me,  with 
her  eyes  fwelled  with  tears,  and  from  her  I 
learned  that  the  villain  Leontius  had  infifted  on 
her  not  vifiting  me,  confined  her  to  her  room, 
and  ordered  all  the  fervants  to  carry  no  meffage 
or  letter  from  her. — I  flew  up  flairs  and  burft 
open  the  door  of  the  room,  which  was  locked. — 
I  there  found  my  child  in  a  fituation  which  I  am 
not  able  to  defcribc,  any  more  than  all  the  eir- 
cumflances  of  our  meeting.—^ 

As  foon  as  paffion  permitted,  fhe  fpoke  to  me 
as  follows : — ^'  Sir,  I  am  undone !  My  huft)and  is 
jealous  of  me  for  a  man  whom  I  have  never  feen 
fmce  our  marriage.  He  found  me  reading  a 
letter  I  had  formerly  received  from  Philander,  and 
fnatched  it  from  me,  which  he  might  have  com- 
manded, for  I  never  have,  nor  never  would  difobey 
Q  hipr 
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him.  This  letter,  having  no  date,  he  fancied  1 
had  juft  received  it,  and  has  treated  me  ever  fince 
with  inhumaxilty  not  to  be  defcribed.  -  When  I 
have  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  my  inno- 
cence, he  has  fpunoed  me  from  him  with  indlg- 
'  nation,  and  thefe  poor  »ms,  in  return  for  their 
tendereft  embraces,  have  many  marks  of  his 
violence  upon  them."  Hese  ihe  funk  ^^n  me. 
Can  words  paint  my  aflii^on,  or  the  hc^ors  I  ►then 
felt  ? — Should  I  attempt  it,  this  fce»e  ^caie  would 
almoft  fill  a  volume — ;I  will,  therefore,  baften  to  a 
conclufion. 

Her  hufband  was  at  length  convinced  that  ftie 
had  received  the  letter  as  ihe  had  afSrmed,  ^nd 
was  outwardly  reconciled ; — but  jeaJoufy  is  a  dif* 
temper  feldom  to  be  totally  eradicated,  and  her 
having  preferved  this  letter,  and  the  reading  it 
again  were  circumftances  he  could  not  forgive. 
He  behaved  to  her  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  in  haJf 
a  year,  from  a  ftate  of  florid  health,  flie  became 
pale  and  meagre.  Philander,  who,  I  really 
believe,  loved  her  to  diftraftion,  took  this  op- 
portunity of  reuewing  his  addrefles  to  her ;  jber 
huiband's  barbarity  drove  her  into  his  arms,  and 
one  evening  flie  made  her  efcape  with  himl  The 
-day  after  I  heard  this  news,  I  received  from  iier 
the  fallowing  letter  r 
\  My 
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**  My  dear  papa, . 

"  I  am  not  infenfible  of  my  guilt ;— but 
to  refift  the  tender  paffiori  of  PhDander  was  no 
longer  in  my  power ;  and  the  good-natured  world, 
when  they  oppofe  to  this  the  cruelleft  treatment 
from  an  injurious  huftand,  to  whom  duty,  and 
pot  tove,  had  joined  me,  will  perhaps  pity  your 
poor  Fanny. 

'^  Biirt,  alas !  thefe  are  trifling  confiderations. 
The  anger  of  the  beft  of  fathers,  and  the  concern 
which  he  may  fuffer  on  my  account,  are  the  ob- 
jefts  of  my  terror.  Nor  can  I  bear  the  thoughts 
idf  never  feeing  you  more. — Believe  me,  it  is  this 
apprehenfion  alone  which  ftands  between  me  and 
Jiappinefs,  and  was  the  laft  and  hardeft  ftniggte  I 
Bad  to  overcome.  I  will,  therefore,  hope  that  I 
may  be  forgiven  by  him,  that  I  may  again  be  Weft 
by  paying  my  duty  to  the  kindeft,  tendereft  6f 
fathers :  for  in  that  hope  confifts  my  being,  &c/' 

I  will  make  but  one  remark  on  this  letter^ 
which  is^lfillit  fhe  never  upbraids  me  with  having 
undone  her. — ^If  you  think  my  ftory  may  be  of  ufe 
to  the  public,  by  cautioning  parents  from  thwart- 
ing the  afFe£lioiis  of  fuch  children  as  fire  capable 
pf  having  any,  it  is  at  your  fervice, 

ON 
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ON   PATIENCE. 

HAIL,  thou  Aire  friend  to  man  !  how  grea^ 
thy  pow'r. 
How  vaft,  extenfive  in  the  ftricken  hour 
Of  keen  adverfity :  when  faithJefs  friends 
Forfake  the  wretched,  then  thy  pow'r  is  feeii 
To  calm  the  woe  of  agonizing  want. 
For  ah  !  how  wretched  muft  it  be  to  him. 
Who  many  years  has  liv*d  in  eafe  and  pleafure. 
In  bis  old  age  to  feel  the  cruel  pangs 
Of  want  and  mifery,  and  when  he  expe£ts 
Content  and  comfort,  then  to  be  depriv'd 
Of  all  thofe  bleffings  which  he  long  has  known  ; 
And  by  misfortune  inftantly  be  hurl'd 
From  friends,  from  affluence,  content  and  joy. 
What!  when  the  good  man  feels  th'  afflicling  pains 
Of  gout,  the  ftone,  and  rheumatifm,  or  the  pangs 
Of  that  afflI£lion,  which  above  the  reft 
Tortures  convulfive,  then  what  other  hopq 
Can  give  relief  but  Thee,  thou  fov'reign  balm 
Of  all  our  woes,  w^  hope  that  tinoe  will  give. 
That  eafe  we  ardent  wifh  for  &nd  expe£l 
With  teivfold  eagemefs, 

Then,  O  my  Gon  !  whatever  may  be  my  lot. 
Whatever  I  fufFer>  or  whate'er  I  feel, 
O  grant  me  Patience !  let  me  not  repine 

If 
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If  grief  ftrikes  deep,  but  let  me  look  around. 
And  I  fhall  find  companions  in  my  woe 
Than  me  far  more  afflifted.     Tis  a  truth 
Full  well  eftabliflied  and  beyond  difpute, 
Howe'er  wretched,  and  whatever  the  caufe. 
Another  and  another  ftill  you'll  find 
With  greater  reafon,  greater  caufe  for  woe, ' 
As  fuch  let's  ftudy  ftill  to  be  refign'd  ; 
Whpt'er  our  Maker's  pleafure  and  his  will. 
Lei's  ftill  look  forward  with  a  chearful  hope. 
Nor  difcontented  murmur  at  our  fate. 


THE  ALARMS  OF  MATRIMONY; 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

OF  the  numberlefs  pairs  who  are  every  day 
(almoft  every  hour)  ruftiinginto  the  marriage- 
ftate,  flattered  by  various  views,  and  ftimulated 
by  various  motives,  there  are  none  who  are  more 
likely  to  wifh  themfelves  releafed  from  their  con- 
jugal engagements,  than  thofe  who  are  inftigated 
by  avarice  to  tie  themfelves  for  life  in  the  bands 
of  Hymen.  Mercenary  marriages  generally  prove 
unhappy  ones ;  how,  indeed,  fhould  felicity  be 
expefted  from  an  union  which  has  not  mutual 
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affe£lion  for  its  bafis  ?  Without  that  foundationi 
the  ftrongeft  bands  are  too  weak  to  keep  thte 
contrafled  couple  faithful  to  their  nuptial  vows* 
We  are  particularly  fhocked  tp  fee  old  fellows^ 
paft  the  hey-dey  of  their  blood,  felefting  mate^ 
from  thef'  youthful  parts  of  the  fair  fex ;  an4  ftill 
more  fo,  to  fee  a  fine  heahhy  handfome  crea- 
ture, throwing  herfelf  into  the  arm$  of  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  triumphing  over  her  companions  by  the  fplen? 
dor  of  her  appearance,  and  to  make  them  ready 
fo  burft  with  envy  by  the  infolence  of  exultation. 
Such  a  woman,  fo  married,  fometimes  gives  her 
envying  friends  a  high  trjeat  by  the  infringement 
of  her  nlatrimonial  vows,  by  not  only  alarming 
her  grey-headed  hufband,  but  by  aftually  placing 
him  in  a  condition,  which  is,  though  extreitiely 
fafliionable,  fufficient  to  render  him,  if  he  is  a 
man  of  feeling,  extremely  wretched. 

In  a  pleafant  and  polite  city  of  France,  nqf 
many  miles  from  Paris,  lived,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  gentleman  with  confiderable  poffef* 
fions  in  the  province,  of  which  that  city  was  the 
capital,  of  fo  ftudious  a  difpofition,  that  he  was 
pever  happy  but  when  poring  over  his  books.  In 
confequence  of  his  voilent  paflion  for  literature, 
he  had  a  large  library,  and  as  he  was  a  man  of 
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*taftcy  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters,  it  contained  a 
.t>umber  of  the  beft  written  volumes  in  his  own 
language,  with  a  no  fraall  colIe£tion,  equally  well 
chofen,  wrbte  1^  the  moft  cefebrated  authors  of 
various  other  nations. 

In' bis  library  Monf.  Peliffon  fpent  the  happieft 
moments  of  his  life  ;  but  nobody  envied  him  the 
felicity  which  he  felt  from  his  literary  attach- 
ments, as  he  difcovered  no  fmall  felfiflinefs  by 
them,  never  imparting  what  he  read,  never  ap- 
pearing defirous  6f  increafing  his  knowledge  by 
the  communication  of  his  ideas.  By  that  felfiflinefs 
he  certainly  excluded  himfelf  from  a  variety  of 
^quifitions,  which  might  have  rendered  his  li- 
i«ra«ry  profpefts  more  extenfive ;  which  might 
have  at  once  enlarged  and  embelliChed  his  mind. 
Like  a  Quaker,  all  his  light  was  within,  and 
hone  of  his  friends  were  benefited  by  his  internal 
illinhinations.  In  how  unamiable  a  point  of  view 
does  the  man  of  erudition  appear  when  he  thus, 
keeping  his  learned  ftores  locked  up  in  his  own 
mind,  broods  over  them  with  the  wretched  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  a  mifer,  hanging  over  his  coffers. 

With  this  felfiih  attachment  to  books,  Monf. 
Peliffon  converfed  little  with  men,  and  flill  lefs 
with  wonien  t  ^  tiranfported  with  the  fociety  of 
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the  dead  (if  I  may  hazard  the  expreffion)  he  had 
fcarce  any  relifli  for  the  converfation  of  the  living  $ 
and,  indeed,  by  fpending  the  greateft  part  of  1^ 
time  in  reading,  he  became  gradually  as  unfit  as 
he  was  unwilling  to  converfe,  fo  that  when  he 
came  into  company  (and  he  could  not  always 
avoid  mixing  with  the  world,)  he  looked  like  a 
"  ftatute  dropped  from  its  pedeftal,"  and  talked 
with  as  much  embarraffment  as  if  he  had  been 
H  favage  juft  brought  from  his  native  wood, 
without  the  fmalleft  marks  of  civilization  about 
him ;  as  awkward  in  his  deportment,  and  as 
much  at  a  lofs  for  words. 

By  many  this  leafned  gentleman  was  laughed 
at  for  his  uncouthnefs  and  Angularity ;  by  many 
fhunried  from  the  ftrong  operation  of  difguft ; 
by  few  he  was  pitied  for  habits  which  he  had 
contracted  by  living  in  a  kind  of  folitude,  and 
for  his  inability  to  fet  himfelf  off  to  advaii- 
tage,  from  the  adhefion  of  them.  Such  a  msin 
may  as  well  attempt  to  change  his  fkin,  as  to 
make  himfelf  an  agreeable  companion. 

It  will  not  be  fuppofed  by  the  readers  of  this 
Iketch  of  Monf.  Peliffon's  charafter,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  gallantry.  During  the  courfe  of  thofe 
years,  indeed,  \^^hen  moft  men,  if  they  are  fuf- 
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ccpUble  of  tender  impreflions,  feel  their  hearte 
foftened  by  thqir  interviews  with  the  fair  fex; 
Monf.  Peliflbn  was  too  much  engaged  with  his 
Cleopatras  and  Oftavias,  his  Arrias  and  his  Por- 
tias>  his  Cornelias^  Teretltias;»  add  Calpurhias,  apd 
other  illuftrious  women  of  antiquity,  to  think  of 
any  living  female,  though  he  might  have,  with 
little  trouble,  difcovered  women  who  would  not 
have  difgraced  the  ladies  above-mentioned  with 
their  acquaintance. 

Monf.  Peliflbn  having  wafted  the  prime  of  his 
life  among  his  books,  having  arrived  within  a  few 
months  of  his  grand  ciimafteric,  was  feized  one 
day  (being  overheated  by  a  paflage  in  Ovid's  Art 
of  Love,)  with  a  voilent- — a  prepofterous  defire 
to  have  a  conneftion  with  a  fair  on^* 

When  the  paffion  of  love  gets  into  an  old 
man's  head,   it  allows  him  as  little  quiet  as  it 
does  a  young  one,  though  the  l*enfations  which 
it  excites  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  operate  with 
equal  force.  Monf.  Peliflbn  was  fo  much  difturbed 
*  by  his  amorous  fenfations,  that  he  was  determined 
to  look  out  for  a  female  companion  immediately^ 
ajnd  to  commit  two  miftakes  of  the  firfl:  magni- 
tude— to  take  a  wife  to  his  bofom,  and  to  marry 
a  young  woman.    ijLccordingly  he  applied  to  a 
R  married 
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married  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  would,  he 
imagined,  without  laughing  at  him,  aflift  him  ia 
arriving  at  the  fummit  of  his  wifhes. 

The  lady  to  whom  Monf.  Peliflbn  applied  for  a 
wife,  was  a  Madame  Bourdieu,  very  happily 
united  with  a  merchant  of  reputation,  and  in 
affluent  circumftances.  She  was  a  fenfible,  con- 
verfible,  eafy,  good-natuted  woman ;  friendly  and 
facetious.  No  woman  loved  humour  better  than 
Madame  Bourdieu,  and  no  woman  ever  faw  the 
ridiculous  foofler  in  her  own  fex^  or  in  the  other ; 
however,  not  having  the  leaft  fpark  of  malevo- 
lence in  her  difpofition,  fhe  never  took  a  de- 
light in  expofing  the  weakneffes  of  her  friends, 
and  of  making  herfelf  merry  at  their  expence. 
When  Monf.  Peliflbn,  therefore,  opened  his  mind 
to  her  with  regard  to  his  matrimonial  defign, 
and  intreated  her  to  recommend  him  to  a  young 
lady  well  brought  up,  with  a  good  underftanding, 
and  a  good  temper,  (he  was  entirely  eafy  about 
fortune,  having  enough  for  both,)  fhe  was  ready 
to  laugh  out  at  his  propofal  and  requeft ;  but 
having  really  a  regard  for  him,  and  pitying  a  pro- 
penfity  Which  could  not  but  lead  him  into  a  "  fea 
of  troubles,"  fhe  endeavoured  to  diflfuade  him 
from  his  intended  nuptials,  and  (touching  with 
great  delicacy  upon  his  advanced  age,)  advifed 
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Jjjura,  in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  an  hymenial  connexion. 

,  Monf-PeliJiron  hjeardTris  friendly  inoaitrefs  with 
patience,  but  not  yrith  pleafure.  He  did  not  in- 
terrupt her  in  tl>e  n^idft  of  her  diffualives  and  ad- 
monitions, but  a^  focwi  as  ftie  had  clofed  her  anfwer, 
h/e  ccmyinced  her^  by  his  immediate  reply  to  it,  that 
flie  had  fpei^t  her  breath,  and  exhaufted  her  rea- 
foning  and  elocution  to  no  purpofe.  He  was  like 
Sir  Wilful  Witwood — ^he  would  do  it :  he  would 
roarry. ,  "It  is  refolved,  Madani,  I  cannot  liw 
any  longer  without  a  wife— a  young,  wife;  and 
if  you  will  not  recommend  one  to  roe,  I  muft 
apply  to  fomebody  elfe." 

Madame  Bourdieu  was  too  polite  to  affront  her 
,  wrong-headed  friend,  by  telling  him  that  ftie  could 
not  thiiik  of  perfuading  any  young  lady  to  facri- 
fice  herfelf  by  marrying  a  man  at  his  time  of  life, 
for  the  fake  of  his  money,  not  conceiving  that 
any  thing  but  intereft  could  poffibly  induce  a  girl 
to  be  tied  to  him :  flie,  therefore,  only  afTured  him, 
that  there  was  no  young  womln  among  her  ac- 
quaintance who  would  fuit  him ;  adding,  f'  that 
if  he  Ihojuld  find  the  wife  he  wilhed  for,  ht  ought 
to  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  her  principles, 
as  he  might  fafely  conclude,  fte  would  marry 

him 
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him  under  the  influence  of  the  moft  mercenaxy 
motives," 

Monf.  PeKflbii,  not  a  Httle  difpleafed  with  Ma- 
dame Bourdieu's  refiifing  to  be  an  agent  for  him, 
in  the  execution  of  his  matrimonial  commiffion, 
took  his  leave  of  her,  without  being  fufficiently 
affefted  by  the  end  of  her  Ipeech  to  Tclinquifli  hife 
nuptial  purfuits.  From  her  he  went  to  atiother 
lady,  with  whom  he  was  intimktely  acquainted, 
und  delivered  the  fame  rcquefl:.  From  this  lady 
he  met  with  a  different  reception,  a  reception 
more  agreeable  to  his  tafte,  and  more  fwtourabfe 
tphisdefire$. 

Madame  Soubliere,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
damp  his  amorous  flame,  added  fluel  to  it,  by 
telling  hirii,  that  flie  knew  a  very  handfome  girl 
who  would  fuit  him  to  a .  hair,  and  who  would 
think  herfelf  honoured  by  an  alliance  with  him. 
**  She  is  well  born,  continued  Madame  Soi^bliere, 
and  fhe  has  been  well  educated ;  her  perfon's 
ftriking,  her  fenfe  is  folid,  and  her  parts  are 
bright.— iShe  has  a  very  fmall  fortune. — 

^^  bh !  Madam,"  exclaimed  the  amorous  phijo- 
fopher,  with  an  eiajgernefs  which  did  not  at  all  fit 
graceful  Upon  a  forehead  ploughed  with  wrinkles, 
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•*  N6  inatter  for  fortune  4  I  vtrant  no  rhbneyjl 
have  enough  of  it  for  us  both.  Therefore,  deat 
Madam,  introduce  me  to  this  charming  creature 
ts  foon  as  you  can.  I  fhall  be  on  the  rack  of  im- 
patience tfll  you  bring  me  to  an  interview  with 
her.", 

Madame  Soubliere,  like  an  artful  v^oman,  now 
threw  a  few  obftacles  in  the  antiquated  lover's 
way,  which  Would  ferve,  flie  imagined  to  render 
him  ftill  more  eager  to  fee  the  lady  whom  j(he  ha^T 
recommended  to  him ;  and  fhe  was  not  miftaken^ 
he  foon,  with  redoubled  alacrity,  removed  all  th^ 
obje£Hons  ftie  had  ftarted ;  and  upon  his  growing 
extravagantly  preffing,  fhe  promifed  to  let  him 
fee  Mademoifelle  Mureau  at  her  houfe  in  the 
afternoon.  Animated  by  this  affurance,  he  left  her 
with  the  moft  grateful  acknowledgments,    and 
when   he    got   home,   drefled   himfelf  with  a 
pirecifion  to  which    he  had  not,    even  in  his 
youngeft  days,  attended,  and  in  a  manner  which 
made  him  look  older  than  he  really  was:    at- 
tempting to  appear  with  all  the  gaiety  of  youth 
in  his  apparel,  the  ravages  which  time  had  made 
in  his  face  were  doubly  conifpicuous. 

Monf.  PeHffon  having  drefled  himfelf  in  the 
moft  youthful  ftHe^  went  to  Madame  Seubliere*s, 

and 
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wnd  there  paet  the  lady  who  was  deftiped  ta  \^ 
his  wife. 

Madcmoifdie  Mureau  having  been  properly 
tutored  by  her.  friend,  was  thoroughly  pr.epared 
to  difplay  all  her  charms,  dans  tout  leurjour,  in  orr 
der  to  ftrike  the  old  bachelor  at  firft  fight ;  and 
ihe  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  her  tongue,  whefX^fhe 
found  that  her  eyes  had  been  (ucc^fsfully  employr 
ed,that  when  flie  (fuddenlyrecoUefling  an  engage- 
anent  in  another  place)  quitted. the  room,  ihe  left 
her  ^common  admirer  abfolutely  enchantedL 

;  -IVJtonn  Peliffon,  the  moment  Mademoifelle  Mu-^ 
reau  had  left, the  room,  told  the  lady  who  ha^ 
fpoke  to  him.  in  her  favour,  that  ihe  ha.d  given 
-hirathehighefl:  pleafure,  and  thathp  would,  with 
her  permifTion,  wait  on  her  the  next  day.  His 
requeft  was  readily  cornplied  with  :  accordingly 
he  made  his  appearance  at  the  fame  place,  in  or- 
,  der  to  enjoy  a  fecond  interview  with  his  fpiture 
bride. 

In  his  fecond  interview  with  the  lady  who  bad 
ftruck  him  fo  much  in  his  firfl,  he  was  iiill  more 
delighted  with  her  perfon,  her  behaviour,  and  her 
converfation  ]  and  before  he  took  leave  of  her, 
he  foun4:,an  opportunity  to  make  his  addreffes  to 
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her  in  form,  which  were  received  with  a  fecret 
approbation.  From  that  time  his  vifits  to  Ma- 
dame Soubliere's  were  frequent. 

The  frequent  vifits  of  this  Angular  gentleman 
to  a  lady  who  was  noted  for  match-making,  6c- 
cafioned  no  fmall  fpeculation  among  the  few 
friends  with  whom  he  aflbciated,  by  way  of  re- 
laxing his  mind  when  he  was  tired  with  reading. 
They  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  new  appear- 
ance which  he  made  en  galant  homme,  being  now 
more  ftudious  of  his  drefs  than  he  had  evef^jjeen*; 
but  they  did  not  know  how  to  believe  that  hcwas 
going  to  be  married.  However,  they  werc  foon 
•well  affured  that  he  was  aftually  upon  the  point  of 
entering  into  a  niatrimonial  conneftion,  and  were 
unanimoufly-of  an  opinion,  when  they  heard  the 
name  of  the  lady  pitched  upon  for  his  wife, 
that  he  would,  in  a  little  while  after  his  wed- 
ding-day, feverely  condemn  himfelf  for  his  pre- 
cipitation. 

In  the  midft  of  his  preparations  for  that  day,  • 
Monf.  Peliffon  received  a  vifit  from  one  of  his 
moft  intimate  friends,  juft  arrived  from  a  rural 
cxcurfion,  and  was  accofted  by  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  Bleiil 
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*^  Blefs  me  !  my  dear  Peliflon,  you  do  not  look 
the  man  I  left  here  feme  weeks  ago.  I  left  you 
almoft  buried  among  your  books  :  I  find  you  in  a 
drefs  i^ry  unlike  that  of  a  philofopher,  and  much 
more  like  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  What,, 
J  befeech  you,  has  produced  this  ftriking  change, 
n6t  only  in  your  appearance,  but  in  your  looks  ? 
You  have  not  the  fame  learned  face  you  had 
when  I  was  with  you  before  I  fet  out  upcm  my 
little  tour;  there  is  not  that  hardnefs  in.yovur  fea- 
tures which  I  then  obferved  in  them.  What  can 
fo  much  have  altered  the  expreflion  in  them? 
Did  I  not  know  that  you  bid  defiance  to  the  fkif 
fex>  and  all  their  charms,  I  fhould  imagine  that 
fome  artful  female  has  put  all  philofophical  ideas 
to  the  rout,  and  filled  your  bofom  with  the  ten- 
dered fenfations.'* 

Monf.  Peliflon  having  heard  his  friend's  effu- 
lions  with  great  patience,  could  not  now  refrain 
from  interrupting  him — "  Ah,  my  dear  JanelJe,'' 
faid  he,  with  a  forcible  preflure  of  the  hand, 
"  I  am  not  the  fame  man  I  was  when  you  faw 
me  fome  time  ago;  I  have  a  new  fet  of  fenfa- 
tions,  and  a  new  train  of  refleftions.  I  am  trans- 
formed into  a  new  creature;  this  great  transfor- 
mation has  been  produced  by  Love." 

At 
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At  the  moment  the  word  kve  wa»  articulated, 
Monf.  Janelle  burft  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 
As  foon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  get  out  hr* 
words,  he  replied,  "  Love!  impoffible!  ytm  in  lovcP 
My  grave,  learned,  ftudious  Peliffon  in  love  ?  You 
certainly  joke,  you  can  never  be  in  earneft : — ^In 
lover 

**  I  am  not  at  all  furprized  at  your  aftonifliment 
upon  this  occafion,"  faid  Monf.  Peliffon,  "  as  you 
furely  had  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  I  fhould  ever 
have  been,  with  my  ftrong  paffion  for  literature, 
feized  with  a  paffion  for  women ;  but  fo  it  is : 
finding  myfelf  no  longer  able  to  live  without  a  fe- 
male companion,  and  not  chufing,  upon  many  ac- 
counts, a  difhonourable  conne£lion,  I  made  en- 
quiries among  fome  of  my  female  friends  for  a 
wife,  and  have  difcovered,  in  Mademoifelle  Mu- 
reau,  the  very  woman  formed  to  make  me  the 
happieft  of  men." 

At  the  mention  of  Mademoifelle  Mureau*s 
name,  Monf.  Janelle  was  more  inclined  to  pity 
his  friend,  than  to  laugh  at  him :  of  all  the  girls 
whom  he  knew,  he  looked  upon  her  as  the  moft 
unfit  to  render  an  old  man  tolerably  happy  in 
the  marriage-ftate ;  and  therefore  endeavoured, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  language  which  his  friend- 
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(hip  excited,  and  more  warmth  o(  temper  than 
was  welcome,  to  diffuade  him  from  marrying 
Mademoifelle  Mureau ;  making  ufe  of,  at  the 
fame  time,  what  he  thought  unanfwerabje  argu^ 
ments,  to  give  (Irength  to  his  diiTuafions. 

Young  men  in  love  are  feldom  to  be  realbned 
with :  old  men  never :  Monf.  PelifTon  heard  all  that 
his  friend  urged  againft  his  union  with  Mademoi- 
falle  Mureau,  without  being  in  the  leaff  affe£led  by 
it  i  and  on  being  clofe  pufhed,  declared,  at  length, 
that  he  would  leave  the  room,  if  ajiy  thing  more 
was  faid  upon  the  fubjeft.- 

Monf.  Janclle  now  percemng'that  he  had  no* 
hopes  of  faving  his  deluded  friend  from  a  marriage 
which  could  not,  according  to  his  fentiments  with 
regard  to  the  lady  in  queftionv  be  produftive  of 
any  felicity  to  him,  retired,  but  not  without  en- 
treating him  with  additional  earneftnefs,  to  con- 
fider  very  ferioufly  upon  the  ftep  he  was  going  to 
take  'y  and  clofed  his  entreaties  with  the  following 
line  and-  a  half  from  Virgil,  which  have  beeaa 
often  quoted  upon  other  occafions  : 

^  Facilis  defcenfus  averni;  fed  revocare  graduna^ 
Hoc  opusj  hie  labor  eft/'     ■     » 

Monf. 
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Monf.  Peliflbn  was  not  at  all  forry  to  be  left  by 
himfelf,  after  having  had  his  ears  attacked  in  k 
manner  highly  difagreeable  to  them.  Wlien  he 
had  recovered  a  little  from  the  agitation  of  fpirifs 
into  which  his  friend's  arguments,  perfuaHong^ 
and  entreaties  had  thrown  him,  he  repaired  to  the 
houfe  which  contained  the  bright  objeft  of  his 
wifhes,  and  with  her  converfation,  foon  forgot  all 
Janelle  had  been  driving  into  his  head. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  reftoring  vifit,  this  ill- 
matched,  ill-fuited  couple,  Monf.  Peliflbn  and 
Mademoifelle  Mureau,  were  indiflblubly  imited. 
When  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed, 
the  wrinkled  bridegroom  carried  his  blooming 
bride  home  in  triumph ;  and  while  he  fat  grinning 
by  her  in  his  carriage,  envied  not  the  fineft  young 
fellow  in  France,  with  the  fineft  girl  in  his  pof- 
feflion,  fo  thoroughly  fatisfied  was  he  with  tag 
nuptial  choice. 

From  marriages  fo  difproportionate,  from  mar- 
riages between  Januarys  and  Mays,  between  pairs 
with  fenfations  as  oppofite  as  the  firft  and  laft 
feafon  of  the  year,  what  felicity  can  be  expe6ted  f 
Is  it  pofible  for  a  man  in  the  winter  of  life  to  be 
a  proper  companion  for  a  woman  in  her  fpring  ? 
Can  an  Helena  look  upon  Neftc*  with  the  eyes  of 
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Jove?  But  it  is  necdicfs  to  carry  the  contraft  any 
farther.  Monf.  Peliffon,  heated  with  a  falfe  fire, 
caught  from  the  inflammatory  pages  of  the  poet 
Sulmo,  felt  his  ardors  weaker  and  weaker  from 
the  day  of  marriage,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  called 
himfelf  a  thoufand  fools  for  having  been  mifled 
by  an  ignis  fatus,  a  deceitful  flame,  into  the  hy- 
menial  circle,  from  which  he  wifhed  moft  fincerely 
to  remove  himfelf;  but  he  was  faft  bound  by  an 
adamantine  chain,  and  was  condemned  like  a 
gaily  flave,  to  that  circle  for  life, 

Madame  Peliflbn  having  gained  her  point  by 
marrying  her  antiquated  lover,  did  not  deem  it 
neceffary  to  keep  on  the  maflc  which  flie  had 
made  ufe  of  during  the  mollia  iemporafandi^  the 
foft  feafon  of  courtlhip.  In  fhort,  fhe  became  fo 
extravagant  a  wife,  and  alarmed  her  hufband  to 
fuch  a  degree  by  her  behaviour  to  the  men,  who 
now  flocked  to  the  houfe  with  her  female  friends, 
a  numerous  corps,  that  he  had  fcarce  any  reft 
night  or  day.  Often  would  he  fly  to  his  literary 
apartments  to  enjoy  fome  peace  with  his  beloved 
books,  with  his  filent  companions,  when  his  ears 
had  been  almpfl  ftunned  by  the  converfation  of 
his  loquacious;  ones ;  but  in  vain :  they  purfued 
him  into  his  library,  tofTed  about  his  ancients 
with  a  provoking  wildnefs,  and  rallied  him  to 
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death  for  poring  over  works  of  mufty  fellows, 
who  had  been  for  centuries  in  their  grave. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  the  numerous  inter- 
ruptions which  Monf.  PelifTon  met  with  to  his 
domeftic  happinefs,  as  a  philofopher  ftrongly  ad- 
di6led  to  letters;  nor  is  it  lefs  difficult  to  paint 
the  difquietudes  which  he  endured  as  a  man:  as 
a  man  yoked  with  a  woman  who  had  married 
him  entirely  for  his  money ;  who  had  no  relilh 
for  any  intelleftual  pleafures,  but  a  high  tafte  for 
all  the  bodily  diverfions  of  the  age ;  who  was  in- 
deed never  happy  but  in  a  croud,  at  once  ad- 
miring and  admired ;  and  who  was  determined 
to  live  with  as  much  fpirit  as  any  woman  in  the 
kingdom. 

Among  the  fafhionable  pleafurcs  of  the  age^ 
to  which  Madame  Peliffon  was  violently  attached, 
gaming  had  a  considerable  fhare  of  her  attention  3 
and  as  (he,  in  general,  was  fuccefsful,  fhe  was 
naturally  tempted  to  raife  fupplies  for  her  pocket 
^xpences  from  the  tables  of  chance.  One  night, 
however,  by  a  run  of  ilHuck,  fhe  not  only  Joft 
bM  the  money  fhe  had  about  her,  but  much  more 
than  ihe  pofSbly  could  advance  without-drawing 
upon  her  hufband  5  and  as  he  had,  in  a  generous 
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fit,  given  her  a  large  fum  that  very  day,  (he  knew 
not  how  to  alk  him  fo  foon  for  an  additiiDn  to  it. 
In  this  dilemma  flie  requefted  the  gentleman  who 
had  laid  her  fo  heavily  under  contribution  (who 
had,  indeed,  won  her  money  in  a  very  unfair 
manner)  to  ftay  a  few  days  for  the  difcharge  of 
her  debts.  He  readily  confented,  but  with  a 
provifo,  that  if  flie  did  not,  within  a  mohthj  fettle 
with  him  in  a  pecuniary  way,  (he  fhould,  upon 
the  payment  of  his  winnings  afterwards,  treat  him 
with  a  peffonal  douceur.  To  this  provifo  the  lady 
willingly  fubfcribed,  not  doubting  but  that  flic 
ffiould,  before  the  expiration  of  the  flipulated 
time,  wheedle  her  old  man  out  of  the  fum  fhe 
wanted,  and  fave  her  reputation. 

When  Dufort,  the  fuccefsful  gamefter,  made  the 
above  propofal  to  Madame  Peliffon,  he  little 
thought  that  he  fhould,  in  a  few  nights,  be  ftripped 
himfelf  by  the  fuperior  addrefs  of  his  opponents. 
In  this  reduced  condition,  he  wrote  a  line,  to 
inform  her  of  liis  lofs,  and  to  prefs  her  for  the 
immiediate  payment  of  the  money  Ihe  owed  him. 
Not  receiving  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer  from  her,  he 
refented  her  behaviour  fo  much,  that  he  refolved 
to  go  himfelf  to  Monf  Peliflbn  A\rtQi\y,  and  infift 
upon  his  difcharging  his  wife's  debt. 

Monf, 
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Monf.  PeKffon  feeing  a  very  fmart  young  fel- 
low introduced  to  him  one  morning,  while  he 
was  intently  reading  in  his  night-gown  and  cap, 
ftiarted,  and  was  juft  going  to  afk  him  what  his 
bufinefs  was,  as  he  had  not  feen  him  before, 
when  his  lady,  having  obferved  Dufort  from  her 
ow^n  apartment,  came  running  into  the  room,  and 
arretted  his  attention  by  appearing  before  him  in 
a  very  fignificant  attitude ;  laying  her  finger  upon 
her  lip,  as  if  fhe  wifhed  him  to  be  filent  with  re* 
gard  to  tranfaftions  between  them,  and  looking 
at  him,  at  the  fame  time,  as  if  fhe  had  fomething 
to  communicate  which  would  give  himfatisfaftion, 

Dufort,  in  confequence  of  thefe  pantomimical 
hints  (though  ]^  w^as  hard  preffed  for  cafh)  de- 
termined not  to  blab ;  and  accordingly  addrefTed 
Monf.  PelifTon  in  a  ftyle  different  from  that  which 
he  had  intended  to  adopt.  Inflead  of  acquainting 
him  with  the  demands  he  had  upon  his  wife,  he 
made  a  number  of  apologies  for  having  miflaken 
the  houfe,  and  bowing  profoundly,  retired,  di- 
reeling  an  anfwer,  fufKciently  expreffive,  tQ  the 
lady  of  the  houfe- with  his  eyes. 

ITie  fudden  appearance  of  this  ftranger,  his 
fubfequent  behaviour,  and  his  extraordinary  de- 
parture, very  much  ajarmed  the  old  gentJemaiv 

who. 
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viho,  before  this  incident,  had  difcovered  ftrong 
marks  of  a  jealous  difpofition.  From  this  mo- 
ment he  fufpefted  his  wife  of  having  an  intrigue 
with  him :  and,  in  confequence  of  his  encrealed 
apprehenfions,  watched  her  more  narrowly  thaa 
ever;  but,  in  fpite  of  all  his  vigilance,  (he  gave 
him  the  flip  one  evening,  and  eloped  with  Dufort : 
to  his  additional  mortification,  (he  carried  away 
with  her  things  of  value  enough  to  convince  him 
that  (he  had  no  defign  to  return. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

iVL  DE   VIELLEVILLE. 

1"j^RANCIS  the  First  having  appointed  this 
-  French  Nobleman  Captain  of  a  Regiment 
of  which  he  had  been  Lieutenant,  fent  for  him 
to  announce  his  promotion  to  him.  Vielleville 
humbly  thanked  his  Majefty  for  the  honour  he 
had  conferred  on  him,  but  begged  to  decline  it, 
as  he  faid  he  "  had  done  nothing  as  yet  worthy 
of  it/*  His  Sovereign  replied,  "  Why,  Sir,  I  am 
very  much  miftaken,  then  s  for  I  thought  if  you 

had 
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you  had  been  five  hundred  miles  ofF,  that  you 
would  have  galloped  night  and  day  to  alk  this 
rank  of  me,  and  ilo\v  I  offer  it  to  you  myfelf, 
you  refufe  it.  I  cannpt  tell,  1  am  fure,  on  what 
other  occafion  you  can'expeft  that  I  Ihould  giveit 
'  ^to  you."  *^Sire,"  replied  VielleviUe,  "on  the 
day  of  battle,  when  I  fh^U  have  done  fomethiiig 
to  deferve  it ;  but  if  I  accept  of  the  honour  your 
Majefty  intends  for  me  at  this  inftant,  all  my  com- 
panions would  ridicule  me  for  accepting  it,  and 
and  fuppofe  that  it  was  given  me  in  confideration 
■  of  my  being  the  near  relation  of  the  officer  who 
laft  held  it.  I  affure  your  Majefty,  I  had  rather 
die  than  obtain  rank  by  any  other  favour  than  by 
that  of  fervice.  • 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Geo.  Granville,  after- 
wards Lord  Landsdown,  written  to  his  Father 
about  a  Month  hefdre  /A^  Prince  o/*  Orange 
landed.  '   , 

"  Mar,  near  DpNCASTER, 
OacAeretk,  1688. 

'' To  the  Honourable  Barnard  Granville,  at  the 
Earl  of  Bathe's,  St.  James's. 

"  Your  having  no  profpeft  of  obtaining  acorn- 

oiiflion  for  me,  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my  de- 

T-  fire 
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fire  at  this  important  jun£ture  to  venture  my  life, 
in  fome  manner  or  other,  for  my  King  and  my 
countT}\ 

"  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of 
lying  obfcure  and  idk  in  a  country  retirement, 
.  vhen  every  man  who  has  the  lead  fenfe  of  honour 
fliould  be  preparing  for  the  field. 

"  You  may  reinember.  Sir,  vsrith  what  reluflance 
.  I  fubmitted  to  your  commands  upon  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  when  no  importunity  could  prevail 
with  you  to  permit  me  to  leave  the  academy :  I 
was  too  young  to  be  hazarded;  but,  give  me 
leave  to  fay,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to  die  for 
one's  countr)^,  and  the  fboner  the  nobler  the  fa- 
crifice. 

"  I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle 
Bathe  was  not  fo  old  when  he  wis  left  among  the 
flain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury;  nor  You  your- 
felf,  Sir,  when  you  made  your  efcape  from  your 
tutors,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  defence  of 
Scilly. 

^^  The  fame  caufe  is  now  come  round  about 

again.    The  King  has  haen  milled^  let  thofe  who 

>.have  milled  him  be  aiifwerable  for  it.     Nobody 

can 
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can  deny  but  he  is  facred  in  his  own  perfon, 
and  if  is  every  honeft  man's  duty  to  defend  it. 

"  You  are  pleafed  to  fay,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if 
the  Hollanders  are  rafh  enough  totnake'fuch  an 
attempt  ^  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  beg 'leave  to 
Infift'upon  it,  that  I  riiay  be  prefented  to  his  Ma-  ' 
jefty,  as  one  whofe  utmoft  ambition  it  is  to  de^ 
vote  his  life  to  his  fervice,  and  my  country's,  after 
the  example  of  all  my  anceflors. 

"  The  gentry  aflembled  at  York,  to  agree  upon 
the  choice  of  reprefentatives  for  the  county, 
have  prepared  an  addrefs,  to  aflure  his  Majefty, 
they  are  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occ^fions ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  humbly  befeech  him  to  give 
them  fuch  magiftrates  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  the  land;  for,  at  prefent,  there  is  no  au- 
thority to  which  they  can  legally  fubmit. 

"  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers  at 
York,  and  the  towns  adjacent,  to  fupply  the  re- 
giments at  Hull ;  but  nobody  will  lift. 

"  By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wifhes  well  to 
the  King ;  but  they  wo^ld  be  glad  if  His  Minifters 
were  hanged, 

*^The 
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^'  The  winds  continue  fo  contrary,  that  no  land- 
ing can  be  fo  foon  as  was  apprehended ;  there- 
fore I  may  hope,  with  your  leave  and  affiftance,  to 
be  in  readinefs  before  any  aftion  can  begin.  I  be- 
feech  you.  Sir,  moft  humbly  and  moft  earnelUy, 
to  add  this  one  a£t  of  indulgence  more  to  fo 
many  other  teftimonies  which  I  have  conftantly 
received  of  your  goodnefs ;  and  be  pleafed  to  be- 
lieve me  always  with  the  utmoft  duty  and  ful> 
piiflion.  Sir, 

*^  Your  moft  dutiful  Son, 

And  moft  obedient  fervant, 

Geo.  Granville.** 


THE  VANITY 


WISHING  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

ENLARGE  my  life  with  multitude  of  days. 
In  health  and  ficknefs,  thus  the  fuppliant 
prays ; 
Hides  from  himfelf  his  ft  ate,  and  Ihuns  to  know 
That  life  protrafted— is  protra£ted  woe. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  deftroy. 
And  ihuts  up  all  the  paflages  of  joy ; 

In 
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In  vain  the  gifts  their  bounteous  feafons  pour. 
The  fruit  autumnal>  and  the  vernal  flower ; 
With  liftlefs  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  ftore. 
He  views  and  wonders  that  they  pleafe  no  more. 
Now  pall  the  taftelefs  meats  and  joylefs  wines. 
And  luxury  with  iighs  her  flave  refigns. 
Approach  ye  minftrels,  try  the  foothing  ftrain. 
And  yield  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain. 
No  found,  alas  !  would  touch  th'  impervious  ear, 
Tho*  dancing  mountains  witnefs  Orpheus  near. 
No  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  power  attend, 
Norfweeter  muficof  a  virtuous  friend; 
But  everlafting  diftates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perverfely  grave,  or  pofitively  wrong. 
The  Hill  returning  tale,  and  ling 'ring  jeft. 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper'd  gueft ; 
While  growing  hopes  fcarce  awe  the  gath  ring 

fneer. 
And  fcarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ; 
The  watchful  guefts  ftill  hint  the  laft  offence?. 
The  daughter  s  petulance — the  fon's  expence. 
Improve  his  heady  rage  vvith  treach'rous  fkill. 
And  mould  his  paflions  till  they  make  his  will. 
Unnumbered  mMadies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  fiege  to  life,  and  prefs  the  dire  blockade ; 
jBut  unextinguilh'd  av'rice  ftill  remains, 
^li dreaded  lofTes  aggravate  his  pains; 

He 
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He  tums>  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands. 
His  bonds  of  debts  and  mortgages  of  lands : 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  fufpicious  eyes. 
Unlocks  his  gold  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 
But  grant  the  virtues  of  a  temp'rate  prime, 
Blefswith  an  age  exempt  from  fcorn  or  crime. 
An  age  that  melts  in  unperceiv'd  decay. 
And  gh'des  in  raodeft  innocence  away ; 
Whofe  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears, 
Whofe  night  congratulating  confcience  cheers. 
The  genVal  favVite  as  the  gen'ral  friend. 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  would  wi(h  its  end  ? 
Yet  ev'n  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings. 
To  prefs  the  weary  minutes^  flagging  wings ; 
New  forrow  rifes  as  the  day  retuirns, 
A  lifter  fickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  fable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  friendfliip  claims  a  tear; 
Year  chafes  year,  decay  purfues  decay. 
Still  drops  fomejoy  from  withVing  life  away: 
New  forms  arife,  and  diff 'rent  views  engage. 
Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  ftage. 
Till  pitying  Nature  figns  the  laft  releafe. 
And  bids  aSli^led  worth  retire  to  peace. 


ow. 
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ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE 

OP 

VOLTAIRE. 

VOLTAIRE,  during  his  laft  yifit  at  Paris,  was 
fatigued  by  the  congratulations  of  peppje 
of  all  ranks.  A  young  Author,  of  middlin|f 
talents  and  fneafurelefs  vanity,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  do  homage  to  the  Neftor  of  literature. 
Being  introduced  to  the  Philofopher,  he  began 
^his  complimentary  addrefs  in  thefe  words  5 — 
"  Gredt  man !  to  day,  I  falute  you  as  Homer ; 
to  morrow,  I  will  falute  you  as  Sophocles ;  next 
day,  as  Plato."— He  would  have  proceeded,  but 
Voltaire  interrupting  him,  faid,  *^  Little  man !.  I 
am  very  old — could  you  not  pay  all  your  vifits  in 
one  day  ?" 


-  u 


HISTORY  OF  AMELIA ; 

OR, 

MALEVOLENCE  DEFEATED. 

MRS.  Winifred  Wormwood  was  the  daughter 
of  a  ruftic  merchant,  who,  by  the  happy 
union  of  many  lucrative  trades,  amaffed  an  enor- 
mous 
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.mous  fortune.     Hrs  family  confided  of  three  girls, 
and  Winifred  was  the  eldeft:  long  before  fhe  wa^ 
twenty,  flie  was  furrounded  with  lovers,   feme 
probably  attrafted  by  the  fplendid  profpeft  of  her 
expefted  portion,  and  others  truly  captivated  by 
her  perfonal  graces ;  for  her  perfon  was  elegant, 
and  her  elegance  was  enlivened  with  peculiar  Vi- 
vacity. '  Mr.  Wormwood  was  commcnlr  called  a 
kind  parent, '  and  an  honeft  man ;  and  he  might 
deferve;  indeed,  thofe  honourable  appellatioiiis, 
if  irwere  not  a  profanation  of  language  to  apply 
'them  to  a  narrow  and  a  felfifh  fpirit.    He  indulged 
his  daughters   in  many  expenfive  amufements> 
becaufe  it  flattered  his  pride;  but  his  heart  was 
engrofled  by  the  profits  of  his  extenfive  traffic- 
he  turned,  with  the  mo  ft  repulfive  afperity,  frdm 
every  propofal  that  could  lead  him  to  diminilh  his' 
capital,  and  thought  his  daughters  unreafonable, 
if  they  wifhed  for  any  permanent  fatisfaftion  above 
that  of  feeing  their  father  increafe  in  opulence  and 
fplendour.     His  two  younger  children,  who  inhe- 
rited from  their  deceafed  mother  a  tender  delicac/ 
of  frame,  languiflied  and  died  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  and  the  death  of  one  of  them  was  imputed, 
with  great  probability,  to  a  fevere  difappointment 
in  her  firft  affeflion.     The  more  fprightly  Wini- 
fred, whofe  heart  vvas  a  perfeft  ftranger  fo  &n« 
uine  love,  furmounted  the  mortification  of  feeing 

V-  many 
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tnany  fuitors  difcarded;  and,  by  the  infenfate 
avarice  6f  her  father,  fhe  was  naturally  led  into 
habits  of  artifice  and  intrigue.  PolTefling  an  un* 
common  (hare  of  very  (hrewd  and  piercing  wit, 
with  the  mod  profound  hypocrify,  fhe  contrived 
to  pleafe,  and  to  blind  her  plodding  old  parent; 
^who  perpetually  harangued  on  the  difcretion  of 
his  daughter,  and  believed  her  a  miracle  of  referve 
and  prudence,  at  the  very  time  when  Ihe  was 
fufpefted  of  fuch  conduft  as  would  have  difqua- 
lified  her,  had  it  ever  been  proved,  for  the  rank 
flie  now  holds  in  this  Eflay.  She  was  faid  to  have 
amufed  herfelf  with  a  great  variety  of  amorous 
adventures,  which  eluded  the  obfervation  of  her 
father  3  but  of  the  many  lovers,  who  fighed  to 
her  in  fecret,  not  one  could  tempt  her  into  mar- 
riage; and,  to  the  furprife  of  the  public,  the  rich 
heirefs  of  Mr.  Wormwood  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-feven,  without  changing  her  name. 

Juft  as  (he  arrived  at  this  mature  feafon  of  life, 
the  opulent  old  gentleman  took  his  leave  of  a 
world,  in  which  he  had  a£ted  a  bufy  part,  pleafed 
with  the  idea  of  leaving  a  large  fortune,  as  a 
monument  of  his  induftry,  but  wanting  the  fupe- 
.  rior  fatisfaftion,  which  a  more  generous  parent 
would  probably  have  derived  from  the  happy 
€ftabliflufient  of  ^  daughter.    He  gained,  how- 

U  evei^ 
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ever,  from  the  hypocrify  of  Winifred,  what  he 
could  not  claim  from  her  affeftion,  the  honour  of 
being  lamented  with  a  profufion  of  tears.    She 
diftinguiflied  herfelf  by  difplaying  all  the  delicate 
gradations  of  filial  forrow;  but  recovered,  at  a 
proper  time,  all  the  natural  gaiety  of  her  temper, 
which  fhe  had  now  the  full  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging, being  miftrefs  of  a  magnificent  manfion, 
within  a  mile  of  a  populous  town,  and  enabled 
to  enliven  it  with  all  the  arts  of  luxury,  by  inhe- 
riting fuch  accumulated  wealth,  as  would  fafely 
fupport  the  utmoft  efforts  of  provincial  fplendon 
Mifs  Wormwood   now  expefted  to  fee  every 
bachelor  of  figure  and  confequencea  fuppliaat 
at  her  feet:  fhe  promifed  to  herfelf  no  little  enter- 
tainment in  fporting  with  their  addreffes,  without 
the  fear  of  fufFering  from  a  tyrannical  hufband,  as 
fhe  had  learned  caution  from  her  father,  and  had 
privately  refolved  not  to  trufl  any  man  with  bet 
money;  a  refolution  the  more  difcreet,  as  fhe  had 
much  to  apprehend,  and  very  little  to  learn  from 
fo  dangerous  a  mafter !     The  good-natured  town, 
iia  whofe  environs  the  rich  Winifred  refided,  very 
kindly  pointed  out  to  her  no  lefs  than  twenty  lively 
beaux  for  her  choice ;  but,  to  the  fbame  or  the 
honour  of  thofe  gentlemen,  they  were  too  honell 
to  make  any  advances.     The  report  of  her  youtli- 
ful  frolics,  and  the  dread  of  her  farcaflic  vvit,  had 

more 
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iribre  {)ower  to  repel,  than  her  perfon  and  her 
wealth  had  to  attraft.  PafBng  her  fiftieth  yesri-, 
flie  acquired  the  ferious  name  of  Miftrefs,  without 
thei  ^dignity  of  a=^tf(&,  &nd  without  receiving  a 
fingle  offer  of  marriage  from  the  period  in  whifch 
fte  became  the  poflTeffor  of  fo  opulent  a  fortune. 

W^thtr  this  mortifying  difappointment  had 
given  a  peculiar  afperity  to  her  temper,  or  whether 
malevolence  v\ras  the  earlier  charafteriftic  of  her 
mind,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  it  is 
ceitain,  that  fttMn  this  autumnal,  or  rather  wintry 
feafon  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Wormwood  made  it  hei" 
chief  occupation  to  amufe  herfelf  with*  the  moft 
fubtle  devices  of  malicious  ingenuity,  and  tb 
fruftrate  every  promifing  fcheme  of  aflfeftion  and 
delight,  which  fbe  difcovered  in  the  wide  circle 
of  her  acquaintafnee.  She  feemed  to  be  tormented 
i^ith  an  inceflfaht  dread,  that  youth  iaind  beauty 
might  fecure  to  themfelves  that  happinefs,  which 
Ihe  found  wit  and  fortune  were  unable  to  beftow*; 
hence  fhe  witched,  vvith  the  moft  piercing  eye,  all 
the  lovely  young  women  of  her  n€ighbourhood> 
and  often  infinuated  berfelf  into  the  confidencfe 
of  many,  ths^t  fhe  might  penetrate  all  tlie  fecrets  of 
their  love,  and  privately  blaft  its  fudcefs.  Shfe 
was  etiabled  to  render  herfelf  intimfate  with  the 
young  and  the  lovefyi  by  the  opulent  Tplendor  in 

which 
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which  {he  lived,  and  by  the  bewitching  vivacitjr 
of  her  converfation.     Her  talents  of  this  kind 
were,  indeed,  extraordinary;  her  mind  was  never 
polifhed  or  enriched  by  literature,  as  Mr.  Worm- 
wood fet  h'ttle  value  on  any  books,  excepting  thofe 
of  his  counting-houfe ;  and  the  earlier  years  of  his 
daughter  were  too  much  engaged  by  duplicity  and 
intrigue,  to  leave  her  either  leifure  or  inclination 
for  a  voluntary  attachment  to  more  improving 
Qudies.    She  read  very  little,  and  was  acquainted 
with  no  language  but  her  own;  yet  a  brilliant 
xmderflanding,  and  an  uncommon  portion  of  ready 
wit  fupplied  her  with  a  more  alluring  fund  of 
converfation,  than  learning  could  beftow.    She 
fhiefiy  recommended  herfelf  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  by  the  infinuating  charm  of  the 
moft  lively  ridicule,  and  by  the  art  of  feafoning 
her  difcQurfe  with  wanton  inuendos  of  fo  fubtle 
a  nature,  that  gravity  knew  not  how  to  objeft  to 
them.    She  had  the  Angular  faculty  of  throw- 
ing fuch  a  foftand  dubious    twilight  over  the 
moft  licentious  images,  that  they  captivated  curio^ 
fity  and  attention,  without  exciting  either  fear 
or  difguft.     Her   malevolence  was  perpetually 
difguifed  under  the  maft:  of  gaiety,  and  fhe  com^ 
pletely  poffeffed  that  plaufibility  of  malice,  fo 
difficult  to  attain,  and  fo  forcibly  recommended 
in  the  word§  of  Lady  Macbeth  : 

^  Bear 
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'^  Bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 

"  Your  hand,  your  tongue ;  loc&  like  the  innoceAf 

**  flower, 
*'  But  be  the  ferpent  under  it ! 

With  what  fuccefs  flie  praftifed  this  dangerous 
leflbn,  the  reader  may  learn  from  the  following 
adventure.- • 

It  was  the  cuftom  of  Mrs.  Wormwood  to  pro- 
fefs  the  moft  friendly  folicitude  for  female  youth, 
and  the  higheft  admiration  of  beauty;  fhe  wifhed 
to  be  confidered  as  their  patronefs,  becaufe  fuch 
an  idea  afforded  her  the  faireft  opportunities  of 
fecretly  mortifying  their  infufferable  prefumption. 
With  a  peculiar,  refinement  in  malice,  Ihe  firft 
encouraged,  and  afterwards  defeated,  thofe  amu» 
fing  matrimonial  projeSs,  which  the  yoimg  and 
beautiful  are  fo  apt  to  entertain,  ITie  higheft 
gratification,  which  her  ingenious  malignity  could 
devife,  confifted  in  torturing  fome  lovely  inexpe- 
rienced girl,  by  playing  upon  the  tender  pafl5ons 
of  an  open  and  unfufpefting  heart. 

Accident  threw  within  her  reach  a  moft  tempt- 
ing fubjeft  for  fuch  fiend-like  diverfion,  in  the 
perfon  of  Amelia  Nevil,  the  daughter  of  a  brave 
and  accompliftied  officer,  who  clofing  a  laborious 
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and  honourable  life  in  very  indigent  circumflances^ 
had  left  his  unfortimate  child,  to  the  care  of  his 
maiden  fifter.    ITie  aunt  pf  AmeKa  was  fuch  an 
Old  Maid  as  might  alone  Suffice  to  lefcue  the 
fifterhood  from  ridicule  and  contempt.     She  had 
been  attached,' in  her  early  days,  to  a  galiint 
youth,  who  unhappily  loft  his  own  life  ia  pre- 
ferving  that  of  his  dear  friend,  hw  brother:  flia 
devoted  herfelf  to  his  memory  with  the  moft  ten- 
der, itiiiaflFe£ted,  aiad  invariable  attachment ;  rej- 
fufing  feveral  advantageoias  offers  of  maniag^ 
though  her  income  wa^  fo  narrow,  that  neceffitj 
dbiiged.her  to  convert  her  whole  fortune  into  an 
annuityy  juft  before  the  calamitous  eveirt  hap- 
pened, whic^  Jivnde  her  the  only  guardian  (tf^  thii. 
poor  AmeHft.  Ths  Jovely,  b«0t  unfortunate  {;iri  y^ 
turned  of  fourteen  on  the  d*ath  of  her  fiither. 
She  found,  m  the  houfe  of  \ii^  lifter,  the  raoft 
friendly  afylum,:  and  a  relation,  whofe  heart  an4 
niind  made  her  moft  able  and  willing  to  fo:rm  the. 
charafter  of  this  engaging  orphan,  who  appeared 
to  be  as  highly  favoured  by  nature,  as  (he  was 
perfecuted  by  fortune.     The  beauty  of  Amelia 
was  fo  flrlking,  and  the  charms   of  her  lively 
underftanding  began  to  difplay  themfelves  iii  fo 
enchanting  a  manner,  that  her  affe£b'onate  aunt 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  placing  her  in  any 
taw^ritfder  of  life:  Ihe  gave  her  the  education 
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of  a  gentlewoman,  in  the  flattering  and  generous 
hope,  that  her  various  attraftions  might  fupplj^  the 
abfolute  want  of  fortune,  and  that  ftie  (hould  enjoy* 
the  delight  of  feeing  her  dear  Amelia,  happily 
fettled  in  marriage,  before  her  death  expofed  her 
lovely  ward  to  that  poverty,  which  was  her  only 
inheritance.-— — Heaven  difpofed  it  otherwife. 
This  amiable  woman,  aftef  having  afted  the  part 
of  a  mofl  affeftionate  parent  to  her  indigent  niece^ 
died  before  Amelia  attained  the  age  of  twenty. 
ITie  poor  girl  was  now  apparently  deftitute  ;of 
every  refource ;,  and  expofed  topenqry,  with  a 
heart  bleeding,  for  the  lofs  of  a  moft  indulgent, 
proteftor.  A  widow  lady  of  her  acquaintance 
very  kindly  afforded  her  a  refuge  in  the  firft  mo- 
ments of  her  diftrcfe,  and  propofed  to  two.  of  her 
opiilerit  friends,  that  Amelia  Ihould  refide  with- 
them  by  turns,  dividing  her  year  between  them,; 
and  paffing  four  nionths  with  each.  As  foon  as 
Mrs.  Wormwood  was  informed  of  this  event,  as 
ftie  delighted  in  thofe  oftentatioiis  afts  of  appaa-ent 
beneficence,  \vhich  are  falfely  called  charity,  flie 
.  defired  to  be  admitted  among  the  vduntary 
guardians  of  the  poor  Amelia.  To  this  p^pofal 
all  the  parties  affented,  and  it  was  iettled,  that 
Amelia  (hould  pafs  the  lali  quarter  of  every  year, 
as  long  as  fhe  remained  fingle,  under  the  roof  of 
Mrs.  Wormwood.    This  loycly  orphan  had  a  fen- 
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fibilitr  of  hearty  which  rendered  her  extremely 
grateful  for  the  prote€lion  (he  received,  but  which 
made  her  fcverelj  feel  all  the  miferies  of  depend- 
ance.  Her  beauty  attra£ted  a  multitude  of  admi^ 
rers,  many  of  whom,  prefuming  on  her  poverty, 
treated  her  with  a  licentious  levity,  which  always 
wounded  her  ingenuous  pride.  Her  perfon,  her 
mind,  her  manners,  were  univerfally  commended 
by  the  men ;  but  no  one  thought  of  making  her 
his  wife.  **  Amelia,"  they  cried,  **  is  an  enchant- 
ing creature;  but  who,  in  thefe  times,  can  afibrd 
to  many-  a  pretty,  proud  girl,  fupported  by  cha- 
tty ?"  Hough  this  prudential  queftion  was  never 
uttered  in  the  prefence  of  Amelia,  (he  began  to 
perceive  its  influence,  and  fuffered  a  painful  dread 
of  proving  a  perpetual  burden  to  thofe  friends, 
by  whofe  generofity  (he  fubfifted ;  Ihe  wiflied  a 
thoufand  times,  that  her  affeSionate  aunt,  inftead 
of  cultivating  her  mind  with  fuch  dangerous  re- 
finement, had  placed  her  in  any  ftation  of  life 
where  fhe  might  have  maintained  herfelf  by'her 
own  manual  labour :  (he  fometimes  entertained  a 
projeft  of  making  fome  attempt  for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  ihe  once  thought  of  changing  her  name,  and 
of  trying  to  fupport  herfelf  as  an  aftrefs  on  one  of 
the  public  theatres;  but  this  idea,  which  her  honeft 
pride  had  fuggefted,  was  effedually  fuppreflfed  by 
her  modefty  3  and  (he  continued  to  wafte  the  moft 
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'  precious  time  of  her  youth,  oinder  the  mortifica- 
tion of  perpetually  wiftiing  to  change  her^mode  of 
life,  and  of  not  knowing  how  to  efFeft  it.  Almoft 
two  years  had  now  elapfed  fince  the  death  of  her 
aunt,  and  without  any  profpeft  of  marriage:  fhe 
was  now  in  her '  fecond  period  of  refidence  with 
Mrs.  Wormwood.  Amelia's  underftanding  was 
by  no  means  inferior  to  her  other  endowments; 
flie  began  to  penetrate  all  the  artful  difguife,  and 
to  gain  a  perfeft  and  very  painful  infight  into  the 
real  charafter  of  her  pfefent  hoftefs.  This  lady 
had  reniarked,  that  when  Mifs  Nevil  refided  with 
her,  her  houfe  was  much  more  frequented  by 
gentlemen,  than  at  any  other  (Safon.  This,  indeed, 
was  ttue;  and  it  unluckily  happened,  that  thefe 
vifitors  often  forgot  to  applaud  the  fmart  fayings 
of  Mrs.  Wormwood,  in  contemplating  the  fweet 
coimtenatice  of  Amelia;  a  circumftance  fully  fuP- 

.  ficient  to  awaken,  in  the  negle£ted  wit,  the  moft 
bitter  emy,  hatred,  and  malice.  In  truth,  Mrs. 
Wormwood  detefted  her  lovely  gueft  with  the 
moft  implacable  virulence;  but  fhe  had  the  Angu- 
lar art  of  difguifing  her  deteftation  in  the  language 
of  flattery :  fhe  underftood  the  truth  of  Pope's 
maxim,  "  Ht  hurts  mt  moft  who  lavijhly  commends-,'* 

,  and  fhe  therefore  made  ufe  of  lavifh  commendation, 
as  an  inftrument  of  malevolence  towards  Amelia; 
()ie  infulted  the  tafte  and  ridiculed  the  choice 
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of  every  new  married  man;  and  declared  herfelf 
covinced  that  he  was  a  fool,  becaufe  he  had  not 
chofen  that  moft  lovely  young  woman. 

To  more  than  one  gentleman  (he    faid.  You 

muft  marry  Amelia;  and,    as  few  men  chufe 

to  be  driven  into  wedlock,  fome  offers  were 

poffibly  prevented  by  the  treacherous  vehemence' 

of  her  praife.     Her  malice,  however,  was  not 

fufficiently  gratified  by  obferving  that  Amelia 

had  no  profpeft  of  marriage.    To  indulge  her 

malignity,  (he  refolved  to  amufc  this  unhappy 

girl  with  the  hopes  of  fuch  a  joyous  event,  and 

then  to  turn,  on  a  fudden,  all  thefe  fpkndid  hopes 

into  mockery  and  delufion.    Accident  led  her  to 

pitch  on  Mr.  Nelfon,  as  a  perfon  whofe  name  (he 

might  with  the  greateft  fafety  employ,  as  the 

inftrument  of  her  infidious  defign,  and  with  the 
greater  chance  of  fuccefs,  as  me  obferved  that 

Amelia   had    conceived    for   him    a  particular 
.  regard. 

Mr.  Nelfon  was  a  gentleman,  who,  having  met 
with  very  Angular  events,  had  contracted  a  great, 
but  very  amiable  fingularity  of  charaQer:  he  was 
placed,  early  in  life,  in  a  very  lucrative  commercial 
fituation,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fettling  happily 
in  marriage  with  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  when 
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the  houfe,  in  which  flie  refided,  was  confumed 
by  fire.  Great  part  of  her  family,  and  among 
theni  the  deftined  bride,  was  buried  in  the  ruins. 

Mr.  Nelfon,  in  lofing  the  objeft  of  his  ardent 
affeftion,  by  fo  fudden  a  calamity,  loft  for  fome 
time  the  ufe  of  his  reafon;  and  when  his  health 
and  fenfes  returned,  he  ftill  continued  under  the 
oppreffion  of  the  profoundeft  melancholy,  till  his 
fond  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her  whom  he  had 
loft  in  fo  fevere  a  manner,  fuggefted  to  his  fancy  a 
lingular  plan  of  benevolence,  in  the  profecution 
of  which,  he  recovered  a  great  pprtion  of  his 
former  fpirits.  This  plan  confifted  in  fearching 
for  female  objefts  of  charity,  whofe  diftreffes  had 
been  occafioned  by  fire.  As  his  fortune  was 
very  ample,  and  his  own  private  expences  very 
moderate,  he  was  able  to  relieve  many  unfortu- 
nate perfons  in  this  condition ;  and  his  affe£iionate 
imagination  delighted  itfelf  with  the  idea,  that 
in  thefe  uncommon  afts  of  beneficence,  he  was 
guided  by  the  influence  of  that  lovely  angel,  whofe 
niortal  beauty  had  periflied  in  the  flames. 

Mr.  Nelfon  frequently  vifited  a  married  fifter, 
who  was  fettled  in  the  town  where  Mrs.  Worm- 
wood refided.  There  was  alfo  in  the  fame  town, 
an  amiable  elderly  widow,  for  whom  he  had  a 
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particular  efteem.  This  lady^  whofe  name  was 
Melford,  had  been  left  in  very  fcanty  circum- 
ftances  on  the  death  of  her  hufband,  and,  refiding 
at  that  time  in  London,  fhe  had  been  involved  in 
additional  diftrefs  by  that  calamity,  to  which  the 
attentive  charity  of  Mr.  Nelfon  was  for  ever  di- 
refted :  he  more  than  repaired  the  lofs  which  flbe 
fuftained  by  fire,  andaflifted  in  fettling  her  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  fifter. 

Mrs.  Melford  had  been  intimate  with  the  aunt 
of  Amelia,  and  was  ftill  the  moft  valuable  frifind\ 
of  that  lovely  orphan,  wha  paid  her  frequent. 
vifits,  though  fhe  never  refided  under  her.  roof.- 
Mr,  Nelfon  had  often  feen  Amelia  at  the  houie 
of  Mrs.  Melford,  which  led  him  to  treat  her  vfith 
particular  politenefs,  whenever  he  vifited  Mrs. 
Wormwood ;  a  circumftance  on  which  the  latter 
founded  her  ungenerous  projeft.  Sh^  perfeftly 
knew^  all  the  fingular  private  hiftory  of  Mr.  Nel- 
fon, and  firmly  believed,  like  all  the  reft  of  his 
acquaintance,  that  no  attradtions  could  ever  tempt 
him  to  marry;  but  fhe  thought  it  poflTible  to  make 
Amelia  conceive  the  hope,  that  her  beauty  had 
melted  his  refolution  3  and  nothing  flie  fuppofed, 
could  more  effcftually  mortify  her  gueft,  than  to 
find  herfelf  derided  for  fo  vain  an  expeftation. 
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Mra.  Wormwood  began,  therefore,  to  inGnuate, 
m  the  moft  artful  manner,  that  Mr.  Nelfon  was 
very  particular  in  his  civilities  to  Amelia  ;  magni- 
fied all  his  amiable  qualities,  and  expreffed  the 
greateft  pleafure  in  the  profpeft  of  fo  delightful  a 
match.  Thefe  petty  artifices,  however,  hdd  no 
effect  on  the  .natural  modefty  and  diffidence  of 
Amelia ;  (he  faw  nothing  that  authorized  fuch  an 
idea  in  the  ufual  politenefs  of  a  well-bred  man  of 
thirty-feven;  Ihe  pitied  the  misfortune,  (he  admired 
the  elegant  and  engaging,  though  feHoiis  manners, 
and  (lie  revered  the^virtues  of  Mr.  Nelfon;  but, 
fuppo(ing  his  mind  to  be  entii^ely  engroflfed,  as  it 
really  was,  by  his  (ingular  charitable  purfuits,  (he 
entertainednotathought  of  engaging  his  afFeftion. 

Mrs  .Wormwood  was  determined  to  play  off  her 
favourite  engine  of  malignity,  in  a  counterfeited 
letter.  She  had  acquired,  in  her  youth,  the  very 
dangerous  talent  of  forging  any  hand  that  (he 
pleafed ;  and  her  paffion  for  mifchief  Jiad  afforded 
her  much  practice  in  this  treacherous  art.  Having 
previoudy,  and  fecretly  engaged  Mr.  Nelfon  to 
drink  tea  with  her,  (he  wrote  a  billet  to  Amelia, 
in  the  name  of  his  hand.  The  billet  faid,  that  he 
de(igned  himfelf  the  pleafure  of  pa(fing  that  after- 
noon at  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Wormwood,  and 
requefted  the  favour  of  a  private  conference  with 
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MifsNevflm  the  c6urfe  of  the  evening,  intimat- 
iagr  in  the  moff  delicate  and  doubtful  terms,  an 
ardent  defire  of  becoming  her  hufband.  Mrs, 
Wormwood  contrived  that  Amelia  fhould  not 
lecevfe  this  bBlet  till  juft  before  dinner  time, 
A«t  fhe  might  not  ftiew  it  to  her  friend  and  coo- 
Sdant  Mrs.  Melford,  and,  by  her  means,  deteft 
iC»  Willacy  before  the  hour  of  her  intended  humL 
Ssitioa  axrived. 

Amelia  bfuihed  on  reading  the  note,  and  in  the 
fidi  furprife  of.  unfufpe£ting  innocence,  gave  it  to 
the  vigilant  Mrs.  Wormwood ;  who  burft  irUo 
▼ebement  expreffiona  of.  flight,  congratulated 
licr  bhrfhing  gueft  on  the  full  fuccefs  of  her  charms, 
and  triumphed  in  her  own  prophetic  difcernment^ 
They  fat  down  to  dinner,  but  poor  Amelia  could 
hardly  fwaUow  a  morfel ;  her  mind  was  in  a  tu- 
jnultuous  agitation  of  pkafure  and  amazemeurt. 
The  malicious  impoftor,  enjoying .  her  eonfufion, 
aJIowed  her  no  time  to  compofe.her  hurried  fpt- 
Trts  in  the  folitude  of  her  chamber-  Some  female 
vifitors  arrived  to  tea ;  and,  at  length,  Mr.  Nelfon 
entered  the  room.  Amelia  trembled  and  bluihed 
as  he  approached  her ;  but  fhe  was  a  little  re- 
fievcd  from  her  embarraffment  by  the  bufinefs  of 
the  tea-table,  over  which  (he  prefided.  Amelia 
was  naturally  graceful,  in  every  thing  fhe  did,  but  • 
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the  prcfent  agitation  of  her  mind  gave  a  tempo- 
rary awkwardnefs  to  all  her  motions :  Ihe  cons- 
mitted  many  little  blunders  in  the  manajgement  cf 
the  tea-table;  a  cup  fell  from  her  trembling  hand, 
and  was  broken ;  but  the  politenefs  of  Mr.  Nd- 
fon  led  him  to  fay  fo  many  kind  and  gradefial 
things  to  her  on  thefe  petty  incidents,  that,  iia- 
iiead  of  increafing  her  diftrefs,  they  produced  aa 
oppofite  eflfeft,  and  the  tumult  of  her  bofom  gra- 
dually fubfided  into  a  calm  and  compofed  de- 
light.    She  ventured  to  meet  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Nelfon,  and  thought  them  exprefEve  of  tlrat  ten- 
dernefe  which  promifed  a  happy  end  to  all  lier 
misfortunes.     At  the  idea  of  exchanging  mifery 
and  dependence  for  comfort  and  honour,  as  the 
wife  of  fo  amiable  a  man,  her  heart  expanded 
with  the  nK)ft  innocent  and  grateful  joy.     This 
appeared  in  her  countenance,  and  gave  fucb  aiv 
exquifite  radiance  to  all  her  features,  that  fhe 
looked  a  thoufand  times  more  beautiful  than  even 
Mrs.  Wormwood  faw  this  improvement  of  her 
charms,  and,  £ckening  at  the  fight,  determined- 
to  reduce  the  fpleridor  of  fuch  infufferable  beauty, 
and  haftily  to  terminate  the  triumph  of  her  de- 
luded gueft.    She  began  with  a  few  malicious  and 
farcaftic  remM-ks  on  the  vanity  of  beautiful  young 
women,  and  the  hopes  which  they  frequently  en- 
tertained of  au  imaginary  lovers  but  finding  thefe 
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remarks  produced  not  the  effeft  fhe  intended, 
flie  took  an  opportunity  of  whifpering  in  the  ear 
of  Amelia,  and  begged  her  not  to  harbour  any- 
vain  expeftations,  for  the  billet  fhe  had  received 
was  a  counterfeit,  and  a  mere  piece  of  pleafantry- 
Amelia  fliuddered,  and  turned  pale :  furprife,  dif- 
appointment,  and  indignation,  confpired  to  over- 
whelm her.  She  exerted  her  utmoft  power  ta 
conceal  her  emotions ;  but  the  conflift  in  her 
bofom  was  too  violent  to  be  difguifed.  The  tears 
which  fhe  vainly  endeavoured  to  fupprels,  burft' 
forth,  and  fhe  was  obliged  to  quit  the  room  in 
very  vifible  difordcr.  Mr.  Nelfon  exprefTed  his 
concern  ^  but  he  was  checked  in  his  benevolent 
enquiries  by  the  caution  of  Mrs.  Wormwood, 
who  faid,  on  the  occafion,  that  Mifs  Nevil  was  a 
very  amiable  girl,  but  fhe  had  fome  peculiarities 
of  temp&r,  and  was  apt  to  put  a  wrong  con- 
ftruftion  on  the  innocent  pleafantry  of  her  friends. 

Mr.  Nclfon  obferving  that  Amelia  did  not  re- 
turn, and  hoping  that  his  departure  might  con- 
tribute to  reflore  the  interrupted  harmony  of  the 
houfe,  took  an  early  leave  of  Mrs.  Wormwood  ; 
who  immediately  flew  to  the  chamber  of  Amelia, 
to  exult,  like  a  fiend,  over  that  lovely  viftim  of 
her  fuccefsful  malignity.  She  found  not  the  per- 
fon^  whom  fhe  was.fo  eager  to  infult*    Amelia- 
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indeed,  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  paffed  there 
a  very  miferable  half  hour,  much  hurt  by  the 
treacherous  cruelty  of  Mrs.  Wormwood ;  and  ftill 
more  wounded  by  reflefliions  on  her  own  cre- 
dulity, which  fte  condemned  with  that  excefs  of 
feverity  fo  natural  to  a  delicate  mind,  in  ar- 
raigning itfelf.  She  would  have  flown  for  imme- 
|iiate  confolation  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Melford, 
but  flie  had  reafon  to  believe  that  lady  engaged 
ion  a  vifit,  and  (he  therefore  refolved  to  take  a 
folitary  w^tlk  for  the  purpofe  of  compofing  her 
fpirits ;  but  neither  folitude  nor  exercife  could 
reftore  her  tranquillity ;  and,  as  it  grew  late  in 
the  evening,  (he  haftened  to  Mrs.  Melford 's,  in 
hopes  of  now  finding  her  returned*  Her  worthy 
old  confidant  was,  indeed,  in  her  little  parlour 
alone,  when  Ame|ia  entered  the  room.  The  eyes 
of  this  lovely  girl  injjiiediately  betrayed  her  di(^ 
trefs ;  and  the  old  lady,  with  her  ufual  tendemefs, 
exclaimed,  "  Good  heaven !  my  dear  child,  for 
what  have  you  been  crying  ?"  "  Becauife,"  replied 
Amelia,  in  a  broken  voice,  and  burfting  i^to  a 
heih  Ihower  of  te?u:s, "  becaufe  I  am  a  fool/*  Mrs. 
Alelford  began  to  be  moft  ferioufly  aJlanned^  and> 
expreifing  her  maternal  folicilude  in  the  kindeft 
manner,  Amelia  ffroducqd  the  fiatal  p^pct*-^ 
**  There,"  (kys  ihc,  *'  is  a  letter  in  the  name  of 
your  excfPei)t  fiiqa4  Mr-  I44(Mli.  it  is  a  forgery 
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of  Mrs.  Wormwood's,  and  Ihave  been  fuch'an 
idiot  as  to  believe  it  real." 

The  affeftionate  Mrs.  Melfordl,  who,  in  lier 
'  firft  alarm,  had  apprehended  a  rtitcki  heavier  cttr 
lamity,  was  herfelf  greatly  comfort?ed  in  difccyveis 
ing  the  truth,  and  faid  many  kind  things  to  cofr 
fole  her  young  friend.  ^*  Do  not  fancy,**  replied 
Amelia,  "  that  I  am  fooli(hly  in  love  with  Mr. 
Nelfon,  though  I  think  him  the  tniA  pleafing,  ias 
well  as  the  moft  excellent  of  mch^  and  though! 
confefs  to- you,  that  I  fhould  certainly  thiift  it  a 
bleffed  lot  to  find  a  refuge  from  ttee  mifery  tf  tny 
prefent  dependence  in  the  arms  of  fo  beneVofcnt 
and  fo  generous 'ft  proteftor."^ — ^^  Thofe  arms  are 
now  opened  to  receive  yo^i,"  faid  a  voice  that 
was  heard  before  the  fpeaker  appeared.  Amelia 
ftarted  at  the  found,  and  her  furprife  was  not  a 
.Kttle  increafed  in  feeing  Mr.  Nelfon  himfelf,  who 
entering  the  -room  from  an  adjoining  apartthent, 
embraced  the  lovely  orphan  in  a  tranfport  of  ten- 
tlemefs  and  delight.  Amelia,  alive  to  all  the 
feelings  of  genuine  modefty,  was  €&t  feme  wfintttes 
inorepainfuHy  diftrefledby  thi^furpiife,  thanflie 
:l)»d  been  by*  her  pa'ft  mortification.  She  was 
-*eariy  to  fifik  into  tlie  e^tth,  ^  thti  idea  of  barring 
*:;betrayed' her  Jfeca^^t  to  the  ihan,  Gtbm  whom  fte 
-Vivxdd  Uai^e.iahsWMtoi  nl^  «6^ci!a-it."^ln^e 
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firft  tumult  of  this  delicate  confufion,  fhe  finks 
into  2L  chair,  -and  hides  her  face. in  her  handker- 
chief. Nelfon,  with  a  mixture  of  refpeft  and 
Jove,  being  afraid  of  increafing  her  diftrefs,  feizes 
.one  of  her  hands,  and  continues  to  kifs  it  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  The  good  Mrs.  Melford, 
almoft  as  much  aftonifhed,  but  lefs  painfuUy  coh- 
iufed  than  Amelia,  beholds  this  unexpefted  fcene 
with  that  kind  of  joy  which  is  much  more  dif- 
pofed  to  weep  than  to  fpeak :  and,  while  this 
little  party  is  thus  abforbed  in  filence,  let  me  haften 
to  relate  the  incidents  which  produced  their  fitua- 
tion.  Mr.  Nelfon  had  obferved  the  farcaftic  manner 
of  Mrs,  Wormwood  towards  Amelia,  and,  as  foon 
as  he  had  ended  hh  uncomfortable  vifit,  he  haf- 
tended  to  the  worthy  Mrs.  Melford,  to  give  her 
fome  little  account  of  what  had  pafTed,  dnd  to 
concert  with  her  fome  happier  plan  for  the  fup- 
port  of  this  amiable  infulted  orphan.  "  I  am  ac- 
jquainted,"  faid  he,  "  with  fome  brave  and  weal- 
thy officers,  who  have  ferved  with  the  father  of 
Mifs  Nevil,  and  often  fpeak  of  him  with  refpefl:; 
I  am  fure  I  can  raife  among  them  a  fubfcription 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  tender  unfortunate 
girl ;  we  will  procure  for  her  an  annuity,  liiat  fliall 
eiaable  her  to  efcape  from  fuch  malignant  patro- 
nage^ to  have  .a  little  home  of  her  own,  and  to 
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fupport  a  fervant."    Mrs.  Melford  was  tranfported. 
with  this  idea;  and,   recolle£Kng  all  her  own 
obligations  to  this  benevolent  man,  wept,  and 
extolled  his  jgenerofity ;  and,  fuddenly  feeing  Ame- 
lia at  fome  diftance,   through  a  bow  window, 
which  commanded  the  ftreet  in  which  flie  lived, 
**  Thank  heaven !"  fhe  cried,  **  here  comes  my 
poor  child,  to  hear  and  blefs  you  for  the  extent 
of  your  goodncfs/*    Nelfon,  who  delighted  moft 
in  doing  good  by  Health,  immediately  extorted 
from  the  good  old  lady  a  promife  of  fecrefy :  it  was 
the  beft  part  of  his  plan,  that  Amelia  (hould 
never  know  the  perfons  to  whom  flie  was  to  owe 
her  independence.    "  I  am  ftill  afraid  of  you,  my 
worthy  old  friend,"  faid  Nelfon ;  "  your  coimte- 
nance  or  manner  will,  I  know,  betray  me,  if  Mifs 
Nevil  fees  me  here  to  night."    ''  Well,"  faid  the 
delighted  old  lady,  "  I  will  humour  your  delicacy ; 
Amelia  will,   probably,    not  (lay  with  me  ten 
minutes;  you  may  amufe  yourfelf,  for  that  time, 
in  my  fpacious  garden :    I  will  not  fay  you  are 
here;  and,  as  foon  as  the  good  girl  returns  home, 
I  will  come  and  impart  to  you  the  particulars  of 
her  recent  vexation."    "Admirably  fettled !"  cried 
Nelfon;  and  he  immediately  retreated  into  a  little 
back  room,  which  led,  through  a  glafs  door,  into  a 
long  flip  of  ground,  embelliftied  with  the  fweqteft 
and  the  leaft  expenfive  flowers,  which  aflTorded 
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a  favourite  occupation  and  amufement  to  Mrs, 
Melford.  Nelfon,  after  taking  a  few  turns  in 
this  diminutive  garden,  finding  himfelf  rather 
chilled  by  the  air  of  the  evening,  retreated  again 
into  the  little  room  he  had  paffed,  intending  to 
wait  there  till  Amelia  departed ;  but  the  partition 
between  the  parlours  being  extremely  flight,  he 
overheard  the  tender  confeflion  of  Amelia,  and 
was  hurried  towards  her  by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe, 
in  the  manner  already  defcTibed. 

Mrs,  Melford  was  the  firft  who  recovered  from 
the  kind  of  trance,  into  which  our  little  party  had 
been  thrown  by  their  general  furprife;  and  fhe 
enabled  the  tender  pair,  in  the  profpeft  of  whofe 
union  her  warm  heart  exulted,  to  regain  that  eafy 
and  joyous  pofleflion  of  their  faculties,  which  they 
loft  for  fome  little  time  in  their  mutual  embarrafs- 
'  ment.  The  applaufe  of  her  friend,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  her  lover,  foon  taught  the  diffident  Amelia 
to  think  lefs  feverely  of  herfelf.  The  warm-hearted 
Mrs.  Melford  declared,  that  thefe  occurrences 
were  the  work  of  Heaven.  **  ITiar,"  replied  the 
afFeftionate  Nelfon,  "  I  am  moft  willing  to  allow; 
but  you  muft  grant,  that  Heaven  has  produced 
our  prefent  happinefs  by  the  blind  agency  of  a 
fiend ;  and,  as  our  dear  Amelia  has  too  gentle  a 
ipirit  to  rejoice  in  beholding  the  malignity  of  a 
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devil  converted  into  the  torment  of  its  poffeflbr,  I 
iriuft  beg,  that  fhe  may  not  return,  even  for  a 
fingle  night,  to  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Worniwbod." 

Ameh'a  pleaded  her  fenfe  of  paft  obligations, 
and  wifhed  to  take  a  peaceful  leave  of  her  pa- 
tronefs;  but  fhe  fubmitted  to  the  urgent  intreaties 
of  Nelfon,  and  remained  for  a  few  weeks  under 
the  roof  of  Mrs.  Melford,  when  fhe  was  united 
at  the  altar  to  the  man  of  her  heart.  Nelfon  h^d 
the  double  delight  of  rewarding  the  afFeftion  of 
an  angel,  and  of  punifhing  the  malevolence  of  a 
fiend.  He  announced,  in  peffon,  to  Mrs.  Worm- 
wood his  intended  marriage  with  Amelia,'  on  tb^ 
very  night  when  that  treacherous  Old  Maid  had 
amufed  herfelf  with  the  hope  of  deriding  her 
gueft,  whofe  return  fhe  was  eagerly  expefting,  in 
the  moment  Nelfon  arrived  to  fay,  that  Amelia 
would  return  no  more. 

The  furprife  and  mortification  of  Mrs.  Worm- 
wood arofe  almofl  to  frenzy;  flie  racked  her  mali- 
cious and  inventive  brain  for  expedients  to  defeat 
the  match,  and  circulated  a  report  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  decency  will  not  allow  me  tb  explain. 
Her  artifice  was  detefted  and  defpifed.  Amelia 
was  not  only  married,  but  the  moft  admired,  the 
moft  beloved,  and  the  happieft  of  human  bemgs ; 
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an  event  which  preyed  fo  inceflantlyon  thefpirife 
of  Mrs.  Wormwood,  that  (he  fell  into  ;i  rapid 
decline,  and  ended,  in  a  few  monfhs,  her  mif. 
chievous  and  unhapj^  life,  a  memorable  example, 
that  the  mod  artful  malignity  may  fometimes  pro- 
cure for  tfie  objcfl!  ofitk  envy,  that  very  happinels 
which  ft  labours  to  prevent. 


ANECDOTE  OF  Dr.  GREEN. 

T^VR.  Green,  of  St.  John's  College,  trying  to 
X^  fkate,  got  a  terrible  fall  back^vards. — -^ 
**  Why,  Doftor,"  faid  a  friend  that  was  near  him, 
*^  I  thought  you  had  enderftood  the  bufinefs  bet- 
ter."—" O,"  replied  the  Doftor,  "  I  have  the 
theory  perfe^lyj  I  'Wiinit  riothingi  but  the  prac- 
tice."— How  many  of  us,  in  matters  of  a  much 
higher  and  more  important  nature,  come  under 
the  Dolor's  predicameiit!     v  {     ^l     "' 


;/  SPLEEN. 

y^>URSjEon  thee  Spleen!  or  liberate,  my  foul, 
Vj-/ V  Or  I  mnft  call  on  M adnefs  for  relief;       ' 
Madflefe  is  blifs,  compared  with  thy  controul 
Ofn^rvelefs  yearnings,  atnd  lean,  teajrlefs  grief  f 
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For  Madnefs  (bmetimes  will  give  ear  to  mirtl) ; 

Yes,  I  have  feen  him  footh'd  into  a  fmile : 
But  thou,  O  LocuftI  of  the  ficklieft  birth. 

Gangrened  all  humours  with  thy  vapoury  bilef 

Not  even  Love — and  Madnefs  fits  by  Love, 
And  hears  his  tale,  and  fighs,  and  oft  wiU  weep: 

Whilft  thou,  worft  horror  of  the  wrath  of  Jove? 
Wouldft  dalh  him  headlong  from  the  wildeft 
fleep. 

I  can  no  more. — Heav*n  fave  me !  left  deipair 
Drive  my  poor  ftruggling  foul  to  tax  thy  care  I 


THE  RASH  FATHER, 

A  MORAL  TALE. 

MR.  Tomlinfon,  a  worthy  and  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Briftoi,  who  had  raifed  an  hand- 
(bme  fortune  with  reputation,  would  have  been 
an  unexceptionable  charafter,  if  he  had  not  afted 
in  a  very  unfatherly  manner,  by  having  taken  a 
prepofterous  averfion  to  his  eldeft  fon,  becaufe  he 
would  not  facrifice  himfelf  to  a  woman  every  way 
difagreeabie  to  him  for  the  fake  of  her  money. 
In  the  laft  converfation  between  George  and  his 
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father  upon  the  fubjefl  on  which  they  frequently 
debated  with  mutual  warmth,  (though  George, 
during  his  warmed  objeftions  to  the  lady  in  quef- 
tion,di4.not  behave  difrefpefitfully) .  the  latter 
talked  to  him  in  the  fo^owing  perejnjptory  ftrain: 

^^Wejl>  George,  fince  you  fo  obfti^ately  refufe 
to  m^iyiVfifs  Hodges,  though  you  might  make 
youjr  .fortune  by  making  her  your  wife>  for  flie  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  you,  a,nd  has  no 
relations  to  controul  her,  I  will  have  nothing  more 
to  fay  to  you:  therefore  you  may  go  where  you 
p^eafe^  for  imder  this_  roof,  young  m^n,  you  ftiall 
not  fleep  another  night." 

.  George  was  .thunderftruck  at  the.  concluding 
words  of  his  father's  fpeech,  not  in  the  leaft 
imagining  that  he  wouldy  or  that  he  could,  have 
carried  his  refentment  fo  far  againft  him.  He 
was  rooted  to  the  floor,  unable,  iorfome  moments, 
to  ftir  or  to  fpeak;  but  he  was  foou  roufed  from 
his  ftupor  by  his  father's  voice,  who  re-addrelTed 
him  with  ftill  loudei^  tones — 

"  Why  do  you  ftand  thus  ftupifiediyith  your 
mouth  open  like  an  idiot? — I  fpeak  plain  enough, 
don't  IP-rXpu  underftandpa^  don't  you?— I  tell 
yo.Ui  9^9^S^.*  ^^?V  th?i^ifpu  wiUnpt  confent 
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to  many  Hannah  Hodges,  you  may  take  yourfelF 
away  as  foon  as  you  pleafeP* 

George  made  no  reply,  but  bowed  obfeqilidufly, 
and  moved  towards  the  door. 

Mr.  Tomliiifoh,  provoked  at  his  filence,  which  he 
confidered  as  a  confirmation  of  his  difbbedience, 
told  him,  juft  ks  he  was  (hutting  the  door,  '^  that 
he  was  a  d-— d  perverfe  fellow,  and  would,  one 
time  or  other,  repent  of  his  folly. 

George,  without  returning  an  anfwer,  quitted 
the  houfe  direftly,  and  went  to  a  gentleman  in' a 
different  quarter  of  the  city,  from  whom  he  had 
received,  on  his  father's  account,  as  well  as  in 
confequence  of  his  own  good  behaviour,  many 
flattering  civilities. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  Harry,  his  younger 
brother,  who  had  been  abfent  a  few  days  on  his 
father's  bufinefs,  arrived. —  When  he  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  tranfa£tions  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  he  naturally  enquired  after 
his  brother. 

"  Your  brother,"  faid  Mr.  Tomlinfon,  redden- 
ing wdth  rage,  *^  is  an  imdutiful  dog,  and  I  have 
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given  him  up  to  his  own  inventions.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him:  he  has  thought  proper  to 
refufe  Hannah  Hodges,  and  till  he  can  bring 
himfelf  to  put  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  his 
pocket  by  marrying  a  girl  who  doats  upon  l>im,  I 
fliall  difclaim  him  for  my  fon/' 

Harry,  fhocked  at  that  fpeech,  b:^gged  him  to 
recal  his  words,  and  to  take  his  brotl:er  into  fa- 
vour again;  but  to  no  purppfe  did  he  give  the 
ftrongeft  proofs  of  his  fraternal  affeftion.  His 
father  was  inexorable,  and  left  the  room  deter- 
mined to  dilinherit  an  amiable  fon^^  becaufe  he 
would  not  render  himfelf  wretched  for  life,  by 
fubmitting  to  his  unreafonable — ^not  to  fay  cruel — 
commands. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  George  repaired,  on 
being  eje£led  from  his  father's  houfe,  received 
him  with  his  ufual  politenefs,  was  greatly  con- 
cerned to  hear  of  his  old  friend's  unjuft  and  inju- 
rious behaviour,  and  kindly  undertook  to  produce 
a  reconciliation  between  them. 

"  As  you  are  not  unacquainted.  Sir,  with  my 
father's  inflexibiUty,  when  he  has  once  fet  his 
heart  on  a  thing,  you  cannot,  I  imagine,  have  any^ 
hopes  of  his  receiving  me  again  into  his  favour, 
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but  upon  his  own  terms,  to  which  J  can,  by  no 
means  fubfcribe,  becaufe  I  cannot  poflibly  think 
of  giving  my  hand  to  a  woman  whom  I  behold 
with  the  higheft  difgulV,  in  order  to  enrich  my- 
felf  with  her  fortune. — Honour  and  confcience 
both  forbid  me  to  a6l  in  fo  bafe,  fo  mercenary  ft 
manner." 

*'  I  approve  of  your  fehtiments,  George/'  r^ 
plied  Mr.  Hoflcins,  "  and  will  not,  you  may  be 
affured,  defire  you  to  aft  in  oppofition  from  them  ; 
but,  notwithftanding  what  you  have  faid,  I  aril 
languine  enough  to  believe  thatl  (hall  be  a  fuc- 
cefsful  negociator  between  you  and  your  fether: 
I  will,  at  leaft,  do  my  beft  endeavours,  and  if  thofe 
endeavours  fucceednot  according  to  niy  wiflies,  t 
will  try  to  put  you  into  a  way  to  fubfift  genteelly, 
though  driven  from  the  prote£tion  of  him  who, 
under  the  influence  of  a  contemptible  paffion, 
fhamefully  overlooks  the  merit  of  fo  worthy  a  fori. 
In  the  mean  time,"  added  he,  "  you'  fhall  be  ac- 
commodated at  my  houfe." 

George,  whofe  bofom  glowed  with  gratitude 
while  Mr.  Hofkins  fpoke  the  above  words,  with 
an  earneftnefs  which  evinced  the  fincerity  of  his 
friendfhip,  poured  out  the  Acknowledgments 
which  immediately  occurred  to  him. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hofkins,  T^ho  was  a  man  not  given  to 
falfif/  his  promifes,  went  the  very  next  day  to 
Mr.  Tomlinfou,  and  talked  ferioufly  over  the 
affair  which  had  occafioned  his  vifit  to  him.  ^  I 
am  both  furprifed  and  concerned,  my  old  friend," 
faid  he,  **  to  find  that  you  have  treated  your  foa 
George  with  fo  much  unkindnefs,  with  fo  mucht 
injuftice,  and  were  1  to  add  cruelty,  I  (hould  not 
make  ufe  of  too  ftrong  an  expreffion. — I  always 
thought  that  you  had  too  great  a  regard  for 
George  to  render  him  miferable.'* 

*'  Why,  fo  I  have,*'  replied  he,  haftily  interrupt- 
ing him,  ^*  I  don't  want  to  make  him  mifcrable; 
I  want  to  make  him  happy." 

"  You  have  not  difcovered  fuch  a  defire,  let 
me  tell  you  though,  by  turning  him  out  of  doors, 
becaufe  he  will  not  marry  the  ghl  whom  yaa  have 
pitched  upon,  againft  his  inclination." 

"Inclination! ^What  fignifies  inclination? 

Prudence  ftiould  always  give  place  to  inclination- 
Hannah  Hodges  is  a  good  fort  bf  a  girl,  and  has 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  at  her  oWn  command.— 
She  is  not  handfome,  indeed;  bujt  what  of  that? 
There's  no  neceflity  for  beauty  in  a  wife ;  beauty 
does  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good  in  the 
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world.-But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.— George 
has  (hewn  himfelf  a  refraaory  puppy,  and  fo  f 
have  fent  him  off  to  foUovr  his  inclination^  fince 
he  is  fo  devililh  fond  of  it*'* 

Mr.  Hofkins,  though  he  was  not  difpofed  t^ 
controvert  fome  of  the  pofitions  in  his  friend'^ 
fpeech,  was  fo  extremely  diffatisfied  vdth  it  upcn 
the  whole,  that  he  could  not  help  re^ttacking 
him  with  all  the  powers  of  argument  and  perfua- 
fion  he  was  matter  of;  but  Mr.  Tomlinfon  r^ 
mained  unfhaken  by  them,  and  pofitively  refufed 
to  take  his  gefted  fon  imder  his  roof  again  with- 
out the  required  fubmiffion. — Unable^  thcrefore» 
to  gain  his  point,  Mr.  Hofkins  returned  to  his 
young  friend,  and,  after  having  throvni  out  a  few 
fevere  refledUons  againft  his  father,  which  his: 
impaternal  behaviour  had  extorted  from  him,  he 
renewed  his  generous  affurances. 

A  privateer,  in  which  Mr.  Hofkins  had  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare,  being  to  fail  foon  on  a  cruize 
againft  the  French,  he  afked  George  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  put  himfelf  in  fortune's  way,  by  hazard- 
ing his  perfon  againft  the  enemies  of  his  country. . 

George,  who  was  a  patriotic  youth,  fired  im- 
mediately at  hearini;  thefe  enemies  mentioned ; 

and 


and  Mr.  Ho(kins  ventured  to  recommend  him  to 

■ « 

the  Captain  as  a  young  man  who  would  do  him 
no  difcredit  when  his  coufage  was  called  upon. 

In  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after  the  failing  of  the 
privateer  in  which  George  was  onboard,  Mife 
Hodges  met  with  fo  fmart  a  fhock  to  her  finances 
Ky  the  fudden  flight  of  a  gentleman  to  the  con* 
tinent  whom  (he  had  entrufted  with  a  large  part 
of  her  fortune,  for  the  fake  of  more  intereft  than 
flie  could  have  from  the  funds,  that  ihe  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  ftrait  fituation ;  for  (he  never, 
indeed,  had  the  fum  of  which  Mr.  Tomlinfon, 
mifled  by  appearance,  and  duped  by  his  credulity, 
thought  her  po(re(red  of. 

This  event  opened  Mr.  Tomlinfon*s  eyes,  and 
he  fincerely  repented  of  having  proceeded  with  fo 
much  rigour  againft  a  fon  who  had  not,  on  any 
other  occa(ion,  proved  undutiful. 

Harry,  feeing  his  father  very  much  concerned 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  aflPefted  by  his  very 
penitential  efFufions,  faid,  "  Pray  let  me  go.  Sir, 
tt>  Mr.  Ho(kins  :  perhaps  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity foon  to  let  my  brother  know,  fome  how, 
of  this  happy  turti;  I  long  to  have  him  acquainted 
with  your  returned  regard/' 

''  You 


^  Yooi  are  an  excclkrpz  boj,  Hmj,**  ^d  Ife, 

T<tfnJiDi<42,  ^  ior  thai  ipeech ;  bsi  libail  nereriDC- 
gire  is^'itlf  for  my  nubnels. — ^Mj  pcxxr  Gcorgt 
acav  be  kiJM  or  cafi  awar  br  this  time.  However, 
I  wiJl  go  aod  talk  with  my  fnend  Hofluns  about 
tfaift  bufinefi/' — He  accordingly  went  immediately 
to  Mr.  liofluns,  who  exprdfed  a  great  deal  cf 
bivkS'^duon  at  his  repajtznce',  and  ommunicated 
not  a  little  pleafure  to  him  by  a  piece  of  news 
he  had  juft  received  concerning  his  privateer. 
**  She  has  taken  a  good  prize,**  continued  he, 
^^  and  I  expect  her  home  in  a  (hort  time.  Yom* 
foHi  who  is  a  brave  boy,  went  out  as  happy  as 
he  could  be  under  the  load  of  your  unkindnefs  ; 
but  he  will  be  quite  another  thing  when  he  finds 
you  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms  :  and  I 
own,  Inowwifli  extremely  to  fee  the  interview 
between  you,  as  I  am  pretty  fure  that  you  wiJi  bury 
all  your  former  refentment  againft  him  in  your 
firll  enil)race  when  he  comes  alhore." 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,  replied,  Mr.  Tomlinfon  ;  tho* 
I  Ihould  be  almoft  afliamed  to  fee  him. — However, 
I  will  make  him  all  the  amends  in  my  power  for 
luy  pall  unfatherly  behaviour. — In  the  height  of 
that  refentment,  which  I  now  remember  with 
the  trueft  contrition,  I  with  a  hafty  ftroke  of  my 
pen  dilinheritcd  him  s  but  I  will»  as  foon  as  I  get 

home. 
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home,  erafe  every  word  diftated  by  paffion,  and 
fubftitute  others,  for  which  he  Ihall  have  no  rear 
fon  to  revile  my  memory  when  I  am  no  more." 

With  this  laudable  refolution  he  left  Mr.  Hot 
kins ',  but  jufl:  when  he  came  within  a  few  yards 
of  his  own  door,  he  fell  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit, 
from  which  he  was  recovered  by  the  ufual  re- 
medies adminiftered  in  fuch  cafes;  though  he 
died  before  he  could  make  the  intended  altera- 
tion in  his  will. 


ANECDOTE  OF  JEANNIN. 

JEANNIN  was  Prefident  of  the  Parliament  of 
Dijon,  when  Henry  the  Fourth  took  poflef- 
fion  of  Paris. — ^A  rich  country  Gentleman  of  Bur- 
gundy being  much  ftruck  with  Jeannin's  elo- 
quence in  the  Parliament  of  that  Province,  was 
very  anxious  to  have  him  for  his  fon-in-law,  and 
waited  upon  him  to  tell  him  of  his  intention. 
•On  his  afking  him  what  property  he  poffeflfed, 
'  Jeannin,  pointing  to  his  head,  and  to  a  fmall  col- 
lection of  books  in  the  room,  faid,  "  In  thefe. 
Sir,  confiftall  my  wealth  and  all  my  fortune.'* 

A  a  The 


(  17«) 
The  force  of  CONJUGAL  AFFECTION. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

A  Very  ftriking  proof  of  conjugal  afie£Hoa 
muft  give  pleafure  to  all  who  are  happy 
themfelves  in  the  marriage  ftate,  in  confequence 
of  it,  and  who  wifli  to  fee  every  couple  nuptially 
connefted,  in  poffeflion  of  the  fame  felicity ;  the 
following  tale,  containing  fuch  a  proof— and  on 
the  ladies  fide — ^will,  furely,  be  read  by  the  fair 
fex  with  particular  fatisfa6Uon ;  by  the  Britifh 
fair  too,  though  the  heroine  of  the  ftory  is  a  fo- 
reigner— ^nay,  a  Florentine. 

Thofe  who  have  been  converfant  in  writings 
concerning  the  Italian  nation  muft  remember  to 
have  met  with  fevere  ftriftures  on  the  women  of 
Florence,  for  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  conduft, 
in  confequence  of  the  levity  of  their  principles ; 
and,  not  improbably,  from  the  warmth  of  their 
conftitutions,  arifing  from  the  warmth,  of  their 
climate.  Conjugal  infidelity,  however,  though  it 
may  be  frequent  in  fuch  a  climate,  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  fpot.  In  every  part  of  the 
peopled  globe,  matrimonial  inconftancy  may,  un- 
doubtedly, be  met  with,  and  even  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north  have  produced  pairs  not  alto- 
gether 
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gether  exempt  from  that  charge  which  has  been 
fo  feverely  pointed  againft  the  Florentine  fair 
ones. 

Violetta  Bellini,  with  a  large  (hare  of  beauty,had 
much  more  wit  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  majority 
of  her  fex.  With  a  figure  towering  to  a  majeftic 
height,  without  the  affiftance  of  wool  and  fea- 
thers, flie  was  totally  free  from  a  certain  awk- 
wardnefs,  by  which  many  tall  women  are  diftin- 
guifhed :  flie  was,  indeed,  finely  proportioned 
throughout,  and  was  fo  graceful  in  her  motions, 
that  while  fhe  looked  a  Venus,  (he  reminded 
every  claflical  beholder  of  that  line  in  Virgil,  in 
which  -/Eneas  recognizes  his  goddefs-mother  by 
her  graceful  ftep  at  her  departure  from  him  in 
her  fmart  hunting-drefs.  With  features  happily 
arranged,  and  rendered  doubly  attraftive  by  the 
expreflion  with  which  they  were  illuminated, 
Violetta  never  failed  to  allure  every  man  whofe 
heart  was  fufceptible  of  tender  impreffions,  and 
feemed  to  have  fuflSicient  power,  in  a  pair  of  fpeak- 
ing  eyesy  (in  whatever  manner  flie  wanted  to  em- 
ploy them,)  to  fubdue  every  heart  which  flie 
wiflied  to  conquer.  But  Violetta  was  no  coquette. 
There  was  only  one  man  in  Florence  whom  flie 
wiflied  to  conquer,  and  that  heart  flie  fubdued;  nor 
did  flie,  from  the  day  flie  was  indiflblubly  united 

to 
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to  him,  give  him  the  leaft  reafon  to  fufpeft  her  of 
any  illicit  proceeding,  injurious  to  his  own  honour, 
and  to  her  reputation.  He  confidered  himfelf,  and 
juftly,in  pofleflion  of  atreafureof  ineftimable  value, 
and  the  compliments  which  flie  received  from  all 
his  friends  upon  the  felicity  of  his  choice,  made 
him  ftill  more  fetisfied  with  his  purchafe;  for 
Violetta  not  having  been  fo  miich  favoured  by 
fortune  as  by  nature,  might  have  been  thrown 
into  the  way  of  very  dangerous  temptations,  if 
fegnor  Bellini,  a  man  of  opulence,  erudition,  and 
tafte,  with  a  no  finall  (hare  of  moral,  as  well  as 
Kterary  merit,  had  not  placed  her  in  a  fpfhere  of 
Kfe  to  which  fhe  was  not,  indeed,  bom,  but  in 
which  fhe  appeared  to  uncommon  advantage. 
Far  from  being  dazzled  by  the  ^lare  of  profpe- 
rity,  far  from  being  intoxicated  by  her  ele^^ation, 
fhe  behaved  with  fuch  exquifite  propriety  upon 
every  occafion,  that  (he  drew  the  higheft  pane- 
gyrics from  all  thofe  who  had  eyes  to  fee,  judg- 
ment to  difcern,  and  candour  to  approve.  By 
thofe  only  who  envied  her  exalted  ftate  was  her 
behaviotir  in  that  ftate  condemned:  by  them  only 
was  her  conduft  cenfured,  and  her  charafter  tra- 
duced. There  is,  doubtlefs,  as  much  truth  as 
poetry — perhaps  more —  in  the  following  couplet: 

"  Envy  will  merit,  like  a  (hade  purfue, 
*^  But,  like  a  (hadow,  proves  the  fubftance  trae." 

Yet 
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Yet  the  malevolence  of  the  enVibus  mufl:  al- 
ways give  fome  pain  to  the  deferving;  and  what 
has  not  an  Italian  lady  to  fear  from  the  malevo-. 
knee  of  a  rival  beauty — if  the  acxrounts  of  Ita- 
lian jeak>ufy  are  not  the  ii6tions  of  a  fabulift. 

Friends  in  abundance  Violetta  gained  by  the 
propriety  of  her  conduct,  but  by  that  v^ry  con* 
duQ:  (hei  alfo  made  many  of  her  own  fex.  her  ene- 
mies ^  efpecially  thofe  women  among  her  married 
acquaintance  ;  who  could  not  bear  to  behold  her 
fuperior  to  them  in  riches  :  they  were  pained  by 
het  ^^ofperity,  and  they  were  fecre^ly  pained  too 
by  her  happinefs,  though  they  affefted  to  defpife 
her  for  her  attachment  to  one  man ;  and  thofe 
who  were  checked  by  no  moral  confiderations, 
availed  themfelves  of  every  feminine  art  to  blaft 
that  reputation  which  feverely  reproached  them 
for  their  deviations  from  the  paths  of  conjugal 
virtue. — In  every  (hape  they  could  think  of,  they 
attacked  her :  they  left  nothing  undone,  indeed, 
to  fhake  her  fidelity;  but  their  efforts  were  as 
weak  as  they  were  widced ;  fhe  rofe  fuperior  to 
all  the  artifices  made  ufe  of  to  render  her  incon- 
ftant  to  the  man  for  whom  (he  felt  the  fincereft 
affeftion;  to  the  man  whom  flie  loved,  honoured, 
and  revered. 

Such 
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SurJk  are  Ae  pnodaal  traa  at  Vkiettz  s  dka* 
nttJt^^  ami  efaofe,  who  from  2  rswir  of  d&ea^ 

he  fdTprifed  t/>  hear  tliat  ker  hnthsmrfj  vbife  he 
wa^atfenibkc^licr  intrinfic  meni,  as  kc  was  of 
the  force  of  her  perfonal  attractioos,  was 
to  an  nmififiU  dejp^ee,  and  onrer  dionxi^;lilr  < 
irtncrd  of  her  conjujpl  66dity,  was  CeiaBd  witb 
that  pafliofi  n^iich  is  prodi|dive,  efpedallj  in  Ac 
fcoter  clitnates— of  coiiiequeDces,  at  once  to  be 
dreaded  and  deplored 

Sfgnor  Bellini  was,  in  fad,  as  fond  a  huflMmd 
w  had  been  ever  remembered  among  his  amorous 
coufitfymen,  and  every  new  proof  which  Violetta 
gave  him  of  her  fteady  attachment  to  him*  xeo* 
dcred  hJm  dill  more  firmly  attached  to  her.  la 
the  animated  language  of  true  poetryj 

Thij  were  the  happieft  pair  of  human  kind^ 

"J'hc  rolling  year  its  varying  courfe  perform'd> 

And  bark  returned  again: 

Another,  and  another  fmiling  came> 

And  law  their  happinefs  unchang'd  remain  s 

Still  in  her  golden  chain, 

1  larnumious  concord  did  their  wifhes  bind, 

'llieir  Iludics,  picafurcs,  taftes  the  (ame. 

This 
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This  amiable  pair,  completely  happy  in  them- 
felves,  were  alfo  feelingly  alive  to  the  felicity  of 
others ;  and  were  particularly  pleafed  to  fee  any 
marks  of  that  domeftic  fatisfa6li6n  for  which  they 
were,  themfelves,  fo  juftly  celebrated.  There 
were  few  couples,  indeed,  in  the  circle  of  their 
married  friends,  who  could  with  any  propriety, 
be  placed  upon  a  line  with  them :  there  were 
fome,  however,  who  feemed  to  deferve  an  equal 
fliare  of  admiration  for  their  conjugal  love ;  and 
an  equal  fhare  of  applaufe  for  their  connubial 
conduft. 

Among  thefe  were  the  Vivaldis,  with  whom 
they  interchanged  the  moft  friendly  vifits,  upon 
the  moft  intimate  footing ;  but  they  had  not  been 
long  fo  happily  connefted  before  unexpefted 
events  divided  them  from  each  other.  Vivaldi, 
one  day,  to  his  great  furprife,  as  he  had  no  ex- 
peftation  of  preferment,  though  he  was  highly 
efteemed  by  thofe  who  direfted  the  government 
of  Florence,  received  orders  to  prepare  himfelf 
to  execute  an  important  commiffion  at  a  diftance 
from  his  native  city ;  and  he  was  the  more  flat- 
tered by  this  appointment,  not  lefs  honourable 
than  lucrative,  for  while  it  was  calculated  to  im- 
prove his  fortune,  it  paid  the  higheft  compliments 
to  his  tatlents  (or  negociation.  The  adieus  between 

the 
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the  Bellinis  and  the  Vivaldis,  when  the  feparat- 
ing  hour  arrived,  were  more  than  friendly — they 
were  affeftionate ;  but  the  latter  would  not  have 
been  mentioned  at  all  in  this  ftorj,  had  they  not, 
by  their  journey  from  Florence,  given  rife  ta 
thofe  adventures  in  vvhich  the  former  were  en- 
gaged, and  therefore  eventually  laid  the  foundar 
tion  of  them. 

In  a  few  months  after  his  departure  from  Flo- 
rence, Vivaldi  received  difpatches  which  occa- 
fioned  his  removal  to  Genoa,  and  he  confornoed 
to  them  with  his  ufual  alacrity ;  but  he  paid  dear 
for  his  compliance  with  them ;  not  that  he  ap- 
peared to  lefs  advantage  there  than  he  had  done 
at  other  places  ;  but  he,  unfortunately,  fell  in  with 
fome  of  the  Noblefle,  who  carried  licentioufriefs 
as  far  as  it  would  go  in  every  refpeft,  and  by  af- 
fociating  too  frequently  with  them,  he  not  only 
found  his  fortune,  but  his  conftitution  injured. 
By  gambling  he  made  deplorable  breaches  in  bis 
finances;  and  by  drinking  he  brought  himfelf 
into  fo  alarming  a  ftate,  that  the  fond,  the  faithful 
companion  of  his  life  began  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  the  mod  fatal  confequences.  Her  apprehen- 
fions  were  but  too  well  grounded :  her  feelings 
occafioned  by  them  were  hardly  to  be  fupported. 
In  this  unhappy  ftate,  in  a  place  where  flie  had 

no 
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no  people  about  her  of  either  fex  whom  fhe  could 
venture  to  call  her  friends,  in  the  moft  eligible, 
in  the  exalted  fenfe  of  the  word,  (lie  naturally 
turned  her  thoughts  to  that  city  in  which  fhe  was 
born  and  educated,  and  as  naturally  wiflied  for 
the  fociety  of  thbfe  of  whofe  friendftiip,  free  from 
all  interefted  views,  (he  had  received  the  ftrdnged 
a:nd  moft  endearing  proofs.  Among  her  friends 
in  this  agreeable  line  the  BeUinis  were  (irft  in  her 
efteem.  To  her  amiable  Violetta,  therefore, 
Louifa  wrote  a  very  a(Fe£lionate,  but  diftrefsful 
epiftle,  in  which  (he  eameftly  requefted  her,  after 
having  paintdfl  in  the  moft  forcible  colours,  the 
appfroaching  difTolution  of  her  deareft  Camillo,  to 
prevail  on  Signor  Bellini  to.  fet  out  with  her,  im- 
mediately, for  Genoa,  as  (lie  was  fituated  in  a 
manner  fufEcient  to  excite  pity  in  the  moft  ob- 
durate breaft;  furrounded  by  perfons  on  whom 
ihe  could  have  iibide|>endence,  and  feverely  pained 
every  hour  in  the  day,  by  the  hafty  ftrides  which 
the  only  man  in  the  world  for  whom  (he  herfelf 
wiihed  to  live,  made  to  the  confines  of  the  grave. 
,Havmg  difpatched  this  epiftle,  (in  fome  parts  of 
which  her  tears  had  rendered  the  letters  almoft 
^illegible,)  (he  indulged  herfelf  with  the  .rational 
ihdpes  of  feeing  her  Violetta  as  foon  as  it  was 
-itt'h^r^p*V\^ei'j^  if  ncrtW^ff  fead  happened  previous 
•jinjif :  B  b  to 
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to  the  receipt  of  it,  to  make  her  departure  from 
Florence  impraSicable. 

Violetta  could  not  help  weepuig  Over  that  let- 
ter which  had  been  evidently  written  by  the  pen 
of  defpondence,  and  fincerely  fympathized  with 
her  afflifted  friend,  while  (he  read  the  paflkges 
particularly  relating  to  Camillo's  defperate  fitua- 
tion.  Ludovico's  feelings  upon  this  melancholy 
occailon,  were  fimilar  to  his  Violetta's,  and  he 
carried  her  wifhes,  in  confequence  of  Louifa's  let- 
ter, into  immediate  execution,  by  faying,  *^  We 
will  make  preparations  for  our  journey  without 
delay.  Grieved  as  I  am  on  Camillo's  account,  I 
am  doubly  affe£led  by  Louifa's  diftrefs," 

The  latter  part  of  this  fpeech,  as  it  exprefled 
the  full  force  of  Violetta's  fenfations,  melted  her 
into  tears  ;  but  ihe  foon  dafhed  them  away,  and 
difcovered  an  enchanting  eagernefs  to  convey 
herfelf  to  Genoa. 

At  Genoa  they  arrived  too  late  to  fee  Camillo, 
but  their  arrival  was  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  poor 
Louifa,  who,  in  her  widowed  ftate,  appeared  in 
the  moft  pitiable  light.  While  they  beheld  her 
in  that  light,  they  did  every  thing  whigh, hu- 
manity 
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jnanity  could  prompt,  which  friendftiip,  e'ngen-- 
dcred  by  affeftion  could  fuggeft,  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  a  forrow  that  was  almoft  infupportable— 

tQ  whifper  peace  to  her  diftrafted  mind. 

» 
i  •  .1  ■   .        ■' 

When  Ludovico  and  bis  Violetta  had  happily- 
fucceeded  by  the  exertion  of  their  Confolatdryt 
powers,  they  had  the  additional  fa.tisfaftion  to  feq;t 
their  own  friendly  efforts  ftrengthened  by  the;  a^r 
rival  of  a  lady  nearly  related  to  LrOOifai,'  who  had: 
been  feveral  years  very  happily  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman fettled  at  Gibraltar,   from .  wfeich  jrface 
they  were  come  upon  a  vifit  s  and  as  thefe  netv, 
friends — new  to  her,  as  (he  had  not  feen  them 
for  feveral  years  —  prefled  her  to   return   with 
them,  inftead  of  going  bsack  to  Florence,  flie  was, 
at  laft,  ^J^  her  Florence  friends  endeavoured  to 
encreaC?  the  weight  of  her  Gibraltar  ones,  pre- 
vailed   on    to  comply  with   their   importunate 
defires,  and  with  the  more  readinefs,  as  her  d^ar 
Violetta,  and  the  anjiable  hulband  of  her  he^trt, 
promifed  to  vifit  her  as  fopn  as  the  byfinpfs  which 
they  had  to  tranfaft,  in  confequence  of  fome  im- 
portant intelligence  from  Florence,  was  finilhed. 

When  the  bufinefs  which  detained  the  Bellinis 
at  Genoa,  after  the  departure  of  the  difconfolatft 
Louifa,   was  adjufted,  they  made  hafte  to  fulfil 

their 
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their  promife  to  her,  and  were  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  under  fail  with  the  mod  flattering 
profpe£ls  of  an  expeditious  and  agreeable  paffage : 
expeditious  on  account  of  the  brilkncfs  of  a  very, 
favourable  gale,  and  agreeable  on  account  of  the 
cleamefs  and  fercnity  of  the  (ky.  Of  their  flat- 
tering profpe£t,  however,  they  were  in  a  ihort 
time  deprived,  not  by  unpropitious  winds  or  by 
uiipleafant  weather,  but  by  the  hoftile  appear- 
ance of  ^  Turkifli  veflel,  navigated  in  the  fertice 
of  piracy,  and  manned  by  a  fet  of  deiperate^ 
felioT^s  who  were  at  war  with  all  mankind,  and 
who  were  particularly  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
leading  Chriftians  into  captivity. 

The  military  appearance  which  the  crew  of 
this  veflel  made,  did  not  ftrike  any  terror  into 
thofc  who  conduced  the  (hip  in  which  the  BeJ- 
linis  were  embarked ;  but  as  they  were  by  no 
means  prepared,  either  from  number  or  weight, 
to  oppofc,  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  they 
furrendered  on  the  firft  fummons,  to  prevent  the 
effufion  of  human  blood:  in  the  nautical  language, 
they  ftruck. 

By  this  capture  the  pirates  gained  but  a  fmall 
booty.  The  chief  of  them,  however,  the  mo- 
ment he  cafl:  his  eyes  on  Violetta^  regarded  her 

as 
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ss  a  jewel,  fit  for  the  turban  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
himfclf,  and  animated  by  this  idea,  determined  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  favourable  reception  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  by  the  introduction  of  his  beautiful 
prifoner  into  the  Seraglio. — With  fwelling  fails 
and  fwelling  ^xpeftations,  he  returned  to  the 
port  from  which  he  had  failed,  with  his  prize  ; 
and  by  taking  the  propereft  meafures  he  could 
think  of  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  he  arrived 
at  the  accomp)ifhment  of  his  defires,  foon  after  his 
arrival  at  the  metropolis  of  the  Turkifll  empire. 

Amutrath,  commonly  called  the  amorous,  who 
at  that  time  wore  the  Turkifh  diadem,  and  in 
wfaofe  eyes  female  beauty  was>irrefiftible,  received 
the  prefent  which  Abdullah  hiad  brought  forhinv 
with  all  the  raptures. of  a  voluptuous  monarchy 
and  not  only  largely  rewarded  him  for  the  angelic 
creature  he  had  put  into  his  poffeffion,  but  freely 
pardoned  him  for  aH  the  dispredations  he  had 
committed  upon  the^^fea,  withjDUt  deemitig  him^ 
feJf  accountable  to  the  Porte  for  his  piratical 
proceedings. 

Here,  perhaps,  and  not  without  reafon,  the 
readers  of  this  narrative  will  enquire  after  the  af. 
jfeftionate,  the  fteady  hufband  of  Violetta :  they 
will  naturally  alk  in  what  manner  he  was  dif- 
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poied  of,  when  fhe  was  conveyed  to  the  capital 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.      As  the  feparation  c£ 
a  faufband  from  a  wife,  (the  fondeft  hufband  from 
4e  fondeft  wife)    efpecially  as  they  were  both 
Cbriftians,  could  be  no  object  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Bifide),  who  fubiifted  -ipon  the  irregular  harveft 
he  made  by  his  naval  and  unficenced  acquifitioos 
BelKni  was,   without  any  ceremony,  (bid  fbr  a 
fo'Cr  and  conduced  by  his  new  mafter  to  a  con- 
iderable  diftance  from  the  fpot  on  which  he  had: 
puTchafed  him.     There,  though  he  abhorred  diK 
pKcrry,  he  did  not  think  he  (hould  be  guilty  of  a 
¥crr  immoral  action  by  having  recourfe  to  difli- 
■mlation,  in  order:  t£>  relieve  himfclf  from  a  con-? 
fition,  which  was  doubly  painful  to  him,  as  he 
was  divided  from  all  he  held  dear  in  this  world, 
fi'om  his  truly  beloved,  his  tendereft  Violetta,  to 
whom  it  is  now  time  to  return. 

The  reception  which  Violetta  met  with  from? 
Amurathy  on  her  being  prefented  to  him,  would 
l^are  flattered  many  married  women,  who^  pof- 
fefled  of  all  her  beauty,  had  no  ideas  of  conjiigal 
honour,no  fenfations  of  conjugal  love  to  ftrengthen 
their  conjugal  fidelity  :  but  flie,  not  lefs  attached 
to  her  Ludovico,  from  principle  than  from  paf- 
fion,  was  neither  delighted  by  the  inflated  en- 
comiums helaviflied  on  her  perfonal  charms,  nor 
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feduced  by  the  brilHant  diftinftions  wiiich  were 
-deftined.for  her,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  munificence. 
She  reje£ted  his  offers  to  make  Jier  his  Sultana; 
to  crown  her  with  flowers,  and  to  inveft  her  wi£h 
all  the  prerogatives  of  a  wife — ^and  all  for  love- 
connubial  *love.  Firmly  devoted  to  the  man  to 
vdhom  (he  was  lirft  united,  by  the  ftrongeft  ties, 
and  who  had  taken  faft  hold  of  her  grateful 
heart,  by  a  feries  of  generous  actions  which  fu&- 
ficiently  evinced  the  ardour  of  his  affetlion,  the 
purity  of  his  frifendfhip,  and  the  £ncerity  of  his 
•efleem ;  fhe  was  not  ailhamed  to  own  herfdf  his 
^ife,  nor  afraid  to  declare  that  her  conjugal  vows 
fliould  never  be  infringed. 

.  Amurath,  not  a  little  piqued  by  the  refufak 
which  he  little  expe6ied,  imagining  that  he  had 
not  only  exhibited  an  irrififtible  temptation  to 
female  vanity  and  female  pride,  but  that  he  had 
made,  a  confiderable  deviation  from  the  dignity  of 
a  Sultan^,  by  foliciting  the  hand  of  a  flave,  dif- 
miffed  her  with  a  difdainful  air,  and  accompanied 
that  difmiflion  with  a  mandate,  by  which  he  in- 
formed her,  that  be  (hould  in  a  few. hours, -vifit 
her  iq  order. t(j  claim  a  full  fubmiffion  to;his  will, 
without  deeming  itneceifary  to.  pay  any  regard  to 
thofe  V0W5  which  A^ere,  iaher  opinion^  Joinxibg 
enough  to  exciki^  her.frQeiftihf^nfii  i  4jo.v 
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With  this  fenteoice  of  difmiilkHi  Violetta  le^ 
tired  with  decencTy  after  haring  beard  the  man- 
date with  which  it  was  accompanied,  without 
dread.  She  retired  to  the  apartment  allotted  her, 
guarded  by  proper  officers  belonging  to  the  Se- 
raglio, and  employed  her  time  in  ftrflung  out 
expedients  to  preferve  herfelf  from  violatioo,  till 
flie  could  either  prevail  on  the  Sultan  to  poftpone 
the  indulgence  of  his  voluptuoufnefs,  or  find  oitf 
Ibmc  methods  to  elude  the  execution  erf*  his  li- 
centious defigns  by  a  removal  from  her  prifon — 
for  in  that  light  ihe  confidered  the  apartment 
which  Ihe  occupied.  To  gain  thefe  important 
points  (he  too  had  now  recourfe  to  hypocrify,  ima- 
gining, that  the  concealment  of  her  plans  was 
the  mod  likely  way  to  render  them  iuccefsful. 
Agreeably  to  this  mode  of  acting,  Ihe  received 
Amurath,  on  her  fecond  interview  with  him,  in  a 
manner  which  charmed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  began  to  repent  of  the  harfhnefs  with  which  he 
had  difmiffcd  her,  even  condefcended  to  apologize 
for  the  ftcrnncfs  of  his  behaviour.  His  eyes  and 
his  heart  were  both  foftened  by  love,  and  he  ap- 
proached her,  like  the  moft  enraptured  votary 
of  Venus,  in  order  to  fcaft  upon  her  beauties, 
with  all  the  cxftatic  joy  of  a  difciple  of  Mahomet. 
Had  flxe  been  of  the  fame  inflammable  difpofition, 
flic  would  havei' '  certainly,  ibpgotten  all  hex  con- 
jugal 
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jugal  proteftations,  and  received  his  tranfports 
with  reciprocal  delight.  But  Violetta  had  been 
call  in  another  mould :  fhe  was  chafte  as  "  un- 
funned  fnowj.chafte  as  the  icicle  that  hangs  on 
Diana's  temple."  At  the  very  moment  therefore, 
that  fhe  allu^red  him  by  the  luftre  of  her  charms^ 
ilie  checked  him  by  the  dignity  in  her  manner; 
and  when  (he  found  that  he,  recovering,  from  his 
awe-ftnick  fituation,  began  to  be  powerfully 
moved  by  the  fpirit  of  fenfuality,  flie  contrived 
to  amufe  him  in  fo  fentimental  a  ftyle,  that  all 
the  voluptuary  died  away  in  his  bofom,  and  flic 
had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  him  retire  from  her,  re- 
vering that  virtue  which  he  came,  in  the  charafter 
of  a  royal  libertine,  to  deftroy. 

His  virtuous  impreffions,  however,  not  being 
very  deep,  Amurath  foon  felt  himfelf  under  the 
direftion  of  his  old  propenfities,  and  whenever  he 
was  afihiated  by  them,  he  repaired  to  the  apart- 
ments of  his  new  charmer,  who,  fortunately,  from 
the  fertility  of  her  invention,  had  the  art  of 
*^  talking  him  from  his  purpofe,"  from  day  to  day, 
and  began  to  conceive  hopes  that  fhe  might  in 
time  bring  him  even  to  releafe  her  from  her  cap- 
tivity :  yet  when  fuch  flattering  ideas  rolled  in 
her  mind,  flie  often  correfted  herfelf,  faying, 
^*  To  what  purpofe  ihould  I  wilh  for  my  liberty 
Co  in 
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in  a  ftate  of  reparation  from  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  can  make  liberty  a  bleffing  to  me? 
Were  I  in  a  ftate  of  imlimited  freedom  at  tfiis 
very  inftant  I  could  not  be  happy  without  vaf 
deareft  Ludovico. 

While  (he  was,  one  day,  reafoning  with  her- 
felf  in  this  manner,  one  of  her  female  attendants 
in  her  intererft,  put  a  letter  into  her  hand  with  a 
fecrecy  which  fufficiently  informed  her  that  its 
contents  were  of  importance  to  her.  She  opened 
it  with  precipitation — (he  read  it  with  pleafure, 
with  raptrrre — ^for  it  came  from  her  lord,  her  hus- 
band, her  Ludovrco,  who  having  made  his  efcape 
from  his  mafter,  had,  after  many  fruitlefs  enqui-^ 
ries,  difcovered  the  fpot  which  contained  his 
matchlefs  Violetta,  and  had  found  mcMis,  pro- 
perly difguifed,  to  bribe  one  of  the  officers  be- 
longing to  the  Seraglio,  (who  feemed  the  moft 
ready  to  favour  his  defigns)  to  deliver  a  letter  to 
Jher. 

In  confequence  of  the  animatingcontents  of  her 
unexpedled  epiftle,  Violetta,  with  her  trufty  fer- 
vant,  fet  out  at  the  appointed  hour,  to  meet  her 
Ludovico  at  the  appointed  place.  They  met; 
and  their  interview  was  not  to  be  defcribed  :  but 
while  they  were  ^exchanging  their  foulsi  overflow-' 
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Ing  With  the  felicity  of  the  moment,  they,  were 
fuddenly  interrupted  by  the  intrufion  of  a  couple 
of  eunuchs,  who,  dragging  them  from  their  en- 
dearments, conveyed  them  both  to  the  Sultan. 
Amurath,  as  foon  they  appeared  before  him,  re- 
proached Violetta  in  the  keeneft  terms,  for  pre- 
fering  the  embraces  of  a  Chriftian  flave  to  his, 
and  then  told  him,  in  fimilar  language,  that  he 
would  immediately  facrifice  him  to  his  refent- 
ment. 

Ludovico,  undaunted  by  this  menace,  replied, 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die ;  that  he  was  not 
iafraid  of  any  mode  of  death  which  he  could  think 
of  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wrath;  adding,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  lay  down  his  own  life  for  the 
prefervation  of  her's,  on  whofe  account  he  had 
ventured  within  the  walls  of  his  Seraglio. 

"  She  fhall  die  too,"  cried  Amurath,  with  im- 
petuous accents,  "  She  Ihall  die  a  thoufand 
deaths." 

Struck  with  his  threats,  tremendoufly  articu- 
lated, Ludovico  now  fell  proftrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  furibus  Sultan,  and  implored  him  to  recal  his 
laft  words. — "  Behold  her^beauty,  "  faid  he,  catt- 
ing his  petitioning  eyes  towards  Violetta.    "Can 

you 
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you  doom  that  graceful  form  to  death  ?  Cannot 
that  lovely  face,  cannot  thofe  ftreaming  tears,  move 
you  to" — He  was  going  to  add,  "  compajflion,"  but 
he  had  no  occafion.  Amurath  having  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Violetta,  at  that  inftant,  and  feeling  a  fudden 
fit  of  tendemefs  come  over  him,  flopped  him 
Ihort.     ''  No  (he  fhall  not  die :  but  thou  (halt  bQ 
puniflied  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner,  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  attempt  the  feduftion  of  fuch  an 
angel,  and  fof  the  arrogance  of  thy  behaviour 
on  being  dete£led.     Away  with  him."      Here 
Violetta,  who  flood  by  the  Sultan  bathed  in  tears 
looking  down  to  the  proflrate  fupplicant  before 
him,  full  of  pity,  full  of  affeftion,  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "  O  mighty  Sultan !  let  not  thy  cruel 
fentence  be  carried  into  execution,    llie  man 
againft  whom  thy  anger  is  levelled  is  my — huC- 
band.      We  were  united  by  the  ftrongeft  ties, 
and  knew  not  the  pangs  of  feparation,  till  one 
of  thy  lawlefs  fubjefts,  by  making  us  his  prifoners, 
divided  us  in  a  way  the  moft  mcitifying  to,  and 
deeply  lamented  by  us  both.     Thou  haft  received 
forcible  proofs  of  my  fidelity  to  him,  and  from  the 
high  opinion  I  have  of  his  conjugal  faith  I  cannot 
entertain  the  (lighteft  doubt  of  his  fidelity  to  me. 
Illuftrious  as  thou  art  by  the  brilliancy  of  thy 
flation,  thou  haft  it  now  in  thy  power  to  fhine 
with  redoubled  fplendor,  by  relloring  us  to  free- 
dom. 
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dom,  and  thou  mayeft  be  affured,  that  we  fliall 
never  ceafe  to  blefs  the  hand  by  whom  that  free- 
dom was  conferred.  But  if  one  of  us  muft  die  to 
glut  thy  revenge,  let  me  be  the  viftim.  Save, 
O  fave  my  love,  my  lord,  my  hufband! 


II" 


As  this  fpeech  was  pronounced  with  all  the 
ftrength  of  emphafis,  and  all  the  graces  of  elocu- 
tion, Amurath,  who  had  liftened  with  the  utmoft 
attention  to  the  delivery  of  it,  was  moved  by  the 
fentiments  which  it  contained — melted  by  the  pa- 
thos with  which  it  was  articulated. — After  a 
fhort  paufe,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be 
greatly  agitated,  he  faid,  in  a  foftened  tone,  **  Fair 
Chriftian,  thou  haft  conquered !  thy  conjugal 
virtue  ftamps  excellence  upon  thy  charafter,  and 
thou  deferveft  all  that  happinefs  for  which  thou 
haft  fo  pathetically  pleaded.  I  reftore  thee  to  thy 
hufband's  arms.  Live  both  bright  patterns  to 
thofe  who  are  united  by  the  fame  ties ;  but  when- 
ever ye  think  of  the  man  to  whom  ye  are  in- 
debted for  the  reftoration  of  your  felicity,  remem- 
ber what  a  facrifice  to  felf-denial  has  been  made 
in  order  to  promote  your  happinefs." 

In  confequence  of  this  fpeech,  which  did  no 
fmall  honour  to  the  magnificent  fpeaker,  Ludo- 
vico  and  Violetta  were  permitted  to  aft,  in  every 
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tefpefl,  agreeably  to  their  wifhes.  Soon  after 
this  permiffion  they  returned  to  FJorence  without 
any  more  reparations ;  the  recolleftion  of  their 
paft  diftreffes  frequently  ferved  to  give  new  fpirits 
to  the  uninterrupted  feries  of  domeftic  delights 
which  fucceeded  them ;  and  they  often  remem- 
bered^ with  gratitude,  the  man  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  the  reftoration  of  their  felicity. 


BON  MOT  OF  Mr.  QUIN. 

A  Young  fellow,  who  fancied  himfelf  poflefled 
of  talents  fufficient  to  cut  a  figure  on  the 
ilage  in  comedy,  offered  himfelf  to  the  manager 
of  Covent-Garden  theatre,  who  defired  him  to 
give  a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  before  Mr.  Quin. 
After  he  had  rehearfed  a  fpeech  or  two,  in  a 
wretched  manner,  Quin  aflced  him,  with  a  con- 
temptuous fncer,  whether  he  had  ever  done  any 
part  in  tragedy.  The  young  fellow  anfwered, 
that  he  had  done  the  part  of  Abel  in  the  Alchy- 
mift.  "  You  miftake,  boy,"  replied  Quin,  "  it 
was  the  part  of  Cain  you  afted,  for  I  am  fure 
you  murdered  Abel." 

POPE. 
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POPE. 

«^     A    S  Mr.  Pope,"  fays  Richardfon,  "  and  my. 
JTjL  felf  were  one  day  confidering  the  works 
^^  of  St.  Evremond,  he  alked  me  how  I  liked  that 
**  way  of  writing  in  which  profe  and  verfe  were 
"  mixed  together.      I  faid,   I  liked  it  well,  for 
**  that  off-hand  occafional  productions.      Why/' 
replied  he,  "  I  have  fome  thoughts  of  turning 
out  fome  (ketches  I  have  by  me  of  various  acci- 
dents and  refleftiog^  in  this  manner."    Pope,  like 
many  other  affeftedly  delicate  perfons,  profeffed 
to  be  fond  of  certain  diflies  merely  on  account 
of  their  rarity.  .  A  Nobleman,   a  friend  of  his, 
who  wiflied  to  correft  this  difgufting  failing  in 
him,  made  his  cook  drefs  up  a  rabbit,  truffed  up 
as  a  foreign  bird,  to  which  he  gave  fome  fine 
name,  and  feafoned  it  with  fomething  extremely 
favoury.    The  bard  ate  of  it  very  heartily,  and  ex- 
preffed  his  reli(h  of  the  tafte  of  the  fuppofed 
dainty;  and  was  not  a  little  difplcafed,  when  hist 
friend  told  him  the  trick  he  had  put  upon  him. 


CATHA. 


CATHARINE  I.  ElIFRESS  OF  RUSSLA, 


AS» 


WIFE  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

CATHARINE  was  the  natural  daughter  of  a 
countn'  girl,   afid  was  bom  at  Rnigio,  a 
fmall  village  near  Dorpt,  in  Livonia.    According 
to  her  own  account  (he  was  bom  April  5,  1689. 
Count  Rozin,  a  SwcdiHi  Lieutenant-Colonel,  own- 
ed the  village,  and,  accordiifg  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  fupportcd  both  the  mother  and  the 
child.     When  three  years  old,  flie  loft  her  mo- 
ther, and  alfo  Count  Rozin,  on  which  the  parifii 
clerk  took  her  into  his  houfe.     Soon  after  Gluck, 
the  Lutheran  Minilder  of  Marienburgh,  took  her, 
and  employed  her  in  attending  his  children  -^^ 
Wurmb  fays  (he  was  a  pattern  of  virtue,  which 
contradifts  the  report  that  fhe  had  been  a  com- 
mon woman  in  Livonia.      In  1701,  in  the  13th 
year  of  her  age,  (others  fay  in  the  18th)  flie  et- 
poufed  a  Swedifli  dragoon,  who  was  with  her 
but  a  few  days  at  moft.     When  Bauer,  the  Ruf- 
fian General,  took  Marienburgh,  he  was  fmitten 
with  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  took  her  to  fu- 
perintcnd  his  houfe.    She  was  fuppofed  to  be  his 
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miftrfefs.  Soon  after  Prince  Menzikof  was  ftruck 
with  her  attraftions;  he  took  her  into  his  fa- 
mily, and  (lie  lived  with  him  mitil  1704.  In  her 
17th  year  (he  became  miftrefs  of  Peter  the  Great; 
he  firft  faw  her  as  fhe  was  carrying  fome  difhes 
through  Menzikof  s  hall ;  and  at  the  clofe  of  the 
entertainment,  when  he  and  the  company  were 
intoxicated,  fhe  was  recommended  to  him ;  and 
won  fo  much  upon  his  affeftions,  that  he  efpoufed 
her  the  29th  of  May,  1711,  at  Jewerof,  in  Po- 
land, in  prefence  of  General  Bruce,  and  on  the 
20th  of  Februaiy,  1712,  the  marriage  was  pub- 
licly folemnized,  with  great  pomp,  at  Peterfburgh* 

Her  influence  continued  undiminifhed  until  a 
fliort  time  before  the  death  of  that  Emperor, 
when  fome  circumftances  happened  which  occa- 
fioned  luch  a  cooinefs  between  them,  as  would 
probably  have  ended  in  a  total  rupture,  if  his 
death  had  not  fortunately  intervened.  The  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  this  mifunderftanding  arofe  from 
the  following  difcovery  o(  a  fecret  connexion  be- 
tv^een  Catharine  and  her  firft  Chamberlain,  whofe 
name  wasMons.  The  Emperor,  who  was  fufpicious 
of  this  conne£lion,  quitted  Peterfburgh  under  pre- 
tence of  removing  to  a  villa  for  a  few  days,  but  pri- 
vately returned  to  his  winter  palace  in  the  capital. 
From  thence  he  occafionally  fent  one  of  his  confi- 
D  d  dential 
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dential  pages  with  a  complimentary  meflage  to  the 
Emprcfs,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  country,  and  with 
lecret  orders  to  obfervc  her  motions.  Prom  the 
page's  information,  the  Emperor, on  the  third  night 
furprifed  Catharine  in  an  arbour  of  the  gaurden 
with  her  favourite  Mons ;  while  his  fifter  Madam 
Balke,  who  was  firft  Lady  of  the  Bed-chamber  to 
the  Emprefs,  was  in  company  with  a  page,  upoa 
the  watch  without  the  arbour. 

Peter,  whofe  violent  temper  was  inflamed  bjT 
this  difcovcry,  ftruck  Catharine  with  his  cane,  as 
well  as  the  page  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  him 
from  entering  the  arbour,  and  then  retired  with- 
out uttering  a  fingle  word  either  to  Mons  or  his 
fifter.  A  few  days  after  this  tranfa6lion,  thefe 
perfons  were  taken  into  cuftody,  and  Mons  was 
carried  to  the  winter  palace,  where  no  one  had 
cidmiffion  to  him  but  Peter,  who  himfelf  brought 
his  provifions.  A  report  was  at  the  fame  time  cir- 
culated, that  they  were  imprifoned  for  having  re- 
ceived bribes,  and  making  their  influence  over  the 
Emprefs  fubfervient  to  their  own  mercenary  views. 
Mons  being  examined  by  Peter,  in  the  prefencc 
of  Major-General  Ufchakof,  and  threatened  with 
torture,  confefled  the  corruption  which  was  laid 
to  his  charge.  He  was  beheaded ;  his  fifter  re- 
cci\  ed  five  ftrokcs  of  the  knout,  and  was  baniflied 

into 
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into  Siberia  ^  two  of  her  fons,  who  were  Cham- 
ber]ains>  were  alfo  degraded,  and  fent  as  common 
foldiers  among  the  Ruffian  troops  in  Perfia.  On 
the  day  fubfequent  to  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tence,  Peter  conveyed  Catharine  in  an  opea  car- 
riage under  the  gallows,  to  which  was  nailed  the 
head  of  Mons :  the  Emprefs,  without  changing 
colour  at  this  dreadful  fight,  exclaimed,  "  What 
a  pity  it  is,  that  there  is  fo  much  corruption 
among  courtiers !" 

This  event  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1724,  and  as  it  was  foon  followed  by  Peter's 
death,  and  as  Catharine,  upon  her  acceffion,  re- 
called Madam  Balke,  is  has  been  fufpefted  that 
flie  (hortened  th-.  days  of  her  hulband  by  poifon. 
But,  Jiotwithftandiug  the  critical  fituation  for  Ca- 
tharine in  which  he  died,  and  her  fubfequent 
elevation,  yet  this  charge  is  totally  deftitute  of  the 
leaft  ftiadow  of  proof;  for  the  circumftances  of 
Peter's  diforder  were  too  well  known,  and  the 
peculiar  fymptoms  of  his  laft  illnefs>  fufficiently 
account  for  his  death,  without  the  neceffity  of  re* 
curring  to  poifon. 


AN 


AN  HEROIC  ARCHBISHOP. 

THE  rh^<.h,  in  tJy!  resr  :  624,  iest  a  fcaaiirna 
of  ihip<  of  fofcc  which  £ulcd  to  the  Bar 
of  AI;  Sa:nt^,  wi>?r^  they  no  fooner  arnrcd  tliaci 
d5f<//>'erir.5  th*?  confternation  of  the  inhabitants, 
th^7'  UxvicA^  zsid  with  little  diflkrultv  made  diem- 
fclve^  maiters  of  St,  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Bra- 
fil    I>/n  Diego  de  Mtndoza,  the  Portuguefe  Go- 
vernor, not  having  courage  to  defend  the  place, 
fled ;  but  Michael  Texcira,  the  Archbiftiop,  who 
was  of  one  of  the  bed  families  in  Portugal,notwith- 
ftanding  his  being  in  years,   fummoned  all  the 
Clergy  and  Monks  about  him,  and  reprefenting 
the  ncceflTity  they  were  under  of^laying  afide  their 
clerical  function,  prevailed  on  them  to  take  up 
arms  ;  and  though  deferted  by  the  Governor,  the 
foldicrs,  and  the  inhabitants,  they  for  feme  time 
made  a  very  gallant  defence,  and  at  laft  retreated 
to  a  neighbouring  town,  where,  after  afting  the 
part  of  foldicrs,  they  turned  pioneers;  and,  un- 
rler  the  conduft  of  the  Archbifhop,  fortified  the 
|)lace,  and  gave  the  enemy  as  much  trouble  as 
if  llu7  had  been  the  mod  regular  troops.     By 
taking  this  town  the  Dutch  not  only  acquired 
immrnfo  plunder ;    but  became   mafters  of  the 
Inrgcft  and  bcft  peopled  diftrifts  in  the  whole 

country. 
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country,  and  feemed  in  a  fair  way  of  making,  in 
a  (hort  time,  a  complete  conqueft  of  the, whole 
colony ;  which  they  would  probably  have  done, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic  Archbifliop,  who 
aflumed  the  title  of  Captain-General ;  an  office 
which  he  faid  came  to  him  from  heaven,  in  the 
legible  charafters  of  public  neceffity.  The  news 
of  this  misfortune  foon  reached  Portugal,  when 
it  threw  the  city  of  Lifbon,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom, into  confufion,  which  was  increafed  by  the 
fufpicions  of  the  Nobility  that  the  Spanifh  Miniftiy 
were  not  much  difpleafed  at  this  event,  as  it 
would  leffen  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Grandees 
of  Portugal,  who  had  great  pari  of  their  eftates 
in  Brafil.  But  Philip  IV.  fent  orders  to  Portugal 
*  to  equip  a  fleet  to  recover  St.  Salvador,  and  at 
the  fame  time  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand 
to  the  Nobility,  defiring  their  affiftance  on  this 
occafion.  A  fleet  was  foon  prepared  of  near 
forty  fail,  with  land  forces. 

The  Dutch  being  in  pofleffion  of  St.  Salvador, 
and  the  adjacent  country,  began  very  raflily  to 
extend  themfelves  on  every  fide,  either  from  a 
contempt  of  the  Portuguefe,  or  an  infatiate  thirfl: 
of  plunder.     The  heroic  Archbifliop,  however, 

foon 
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foon  convinced  them  of  their  miftake ;  he  hiaci 
now  affembled  1500  men,  and  with  thofe  not 
only  cut  off  moft  of  their  parties,  but  at  laft,  forc- 
ing them  to  take  (helter  in  the  town,  blocked  them 
up,  and  reduced  them  to  great  diffrefs ;  which 
he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  he  refigned  his  com- 
mand, declaring  that  his  own  commiffion  expired 
with  that  neceffity  which  had  forced  him  to  take . 
it  up.  Things  were  in  this  fituation  when  the 
united  fleets  of  Spain  and  Portugal  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints.  The  Commander,  Don  Eman- 
uel  de  Meneffez,  immediately  landed  4000  men, 
and  joined  the  army  before  St.  Salvador.  The 
Dutch  Governor  was,  however,  refolved  to  de- 
fend it  to  the  laft  extremity;  but  thegarrifon 
mutinying,  forced  him  to  furrender ;  fo  the  Spa* 
nifti  and  Portuguefe  Commanders,  with  their  fleets, 
rode  in  triumph.  And  the  worthy  Archbifliop  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  his  King  qnd  Country  fot 
his  iignal  fervices. 


Tk 
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TAe  Perfection  ^g/*  Happiness  confifis  iw  Re- 
signation to  Providence,  and  thtluow^  of 
God  and  Man. 

SEE  the  whole  bllfs  Heav'n  could  on  all  beftow ! 
Which  who  but  feels  can  tafte,  but  thinks 

can  know ; 
Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind. 
The  bad  muft  mifs;  the  good  untaught  will  find; 
Slave  to  no  fe6J:,  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  look  thro'  nature  up  to  nature's  God : 
Purfues  that  chain  which  links  th'  immenfe  de* 

fign:; 
Joins  heav'n  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine  ;    ■ 
Sees  that  no  being  any  blifs  can  know. 
But  touches  fome  above  and  fome  below ; 
Learns,  from  this  union  of  the  rifing  whole^ 
The  firft  laft  purpofe  of  the  human  foul ; 
And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began. 
An  end  in  Love  of  God  and  Love  of  Man. 
For  him,  alone,  hopes  leaS  from  goal  to  goal, 
A-nd  opens  ftill,  and  opens  on  his  foul ; 
'Till  lengthen'd  on  to  faith,  and  unconfin*d, 
It'pours  the  blifs  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 
He  fees  why  nature  plants  in -man  alone 
Hope  of  known  blifs,  and  faith  in  blifs  unknown: 

(Nature, 
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(Nature,  whofe  diftates  to  no  other  kind 

Are  giv'n  in  vain,  but  what  they  feek  they  find,) 

Wife  islier  prefent ;  flie  connefts  in  this 

His  greateft  virtue  with  his  greateft  blifs ; 

At  once  his  own  bright  profpefl  to  be  bleft. 

And  ftrongeft  motive  to  aflift  the  reft. 

Self-love  thus  pufh'd  to  focial,  to  divine. 

Gives  thee  to  make  thj^  neighbour's  bleffing  thine. 

Is  this  too  little  for  thy  boundlefs  heart  ? 

Extend  it ;  let  thy  enemies  have  part : 

Grafp  the  whole  world  of  reafon,  life,  and  fenfe. 

In  one  clofe  fyftem  of  benevolence : 

Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree. 

And  height  of  blifs,  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts ;  but  common  foul 

Muft  rife  from  individual  to  the  whole^ 

Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 

As  the  fmall  pebble  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake  ^ 

The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  ftrait  fucceeds. 

Another  ftill,  and  ilill  another  fpreads ; 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firft  it  will  embrace ; 

His  country  next,  and-  next  all  human  race ; 

Wide  and  more  wide,  th'  overflowings  of  the  mind 

Take  evVy  creature,  and  in  evVy  kind  ; 

Earth  fmiles  around,  with  boundlefs  bounty  blefs'd^ 

And  Heav'n  behold  its  image  in  his  breaft. 
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THE  DECLINE  OP  FILIAL  PIETY  IN  ENGLAND* 

GRATITUDE  is  a  quality  of  fo  bewitching 
a  nature,  that  we  generally  look  upon  it 
as  a  complication  of  all  the  virtues,  and  fuppofe 
that  no  man  can  be  deftitute  of  any  other,  who 
IS  happily  in  poffeflion  of  this ;  yet  amiable  fo- 
ever  as  it  is  univerfally  confidered,  perhaps  there 
is  no  excellence  in  the  catalogue  fo  little  ftudied, 
or  for  which  in  general  we  entertain  fo  unac- 
countable a  contempt. 

In  former  ages,  an  attention  to  the  dictates  of 
gratitude  was  reckoned  an  indifpenfible  part  of 
our  duty,  and  nothing  was  looked  upon  in  a 
more  deteftable  light  than  an  infenfibility  of  fa- 
vours, or  an  unworthy  return  where  we  had 
been  in  the  leaft  obliged;  one  particular  fpecies 
of  gratitude  was  held  inviolably  facred,  and  the 
Romans  were  fo  religioufly  punftual  in  the  per- 
formance af  it,  that  they  put  the  offender's  life 
in  the  power  of  his  benefaftor,  wherever  they 
faw  it  tranfgreffed. 

E  e  The 
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The  inftance  where  the  Romans  puniflied  the 
want  of  gratitude  with  fuch  feverity,  was  the 
breach  or  negleft  of  that  tendernefs  and  afFeftion 
which  was  indifpenfibly  due  to  a  father  from  a 
fon.  That  fenfible  people  judicioufly  confidered, 
that  if  a  maE  could  behave  with  ingratitude  to  a 
parent  that  had  endued  him  with  no  lefs  a  blef- 
fing  than  his  very  exiftence,  he  inuft  be  dead  tt 
every  fenfe  of  obligations  from  any  other  quar* 
ter  3  and  fancied,  that  a  perfon  capable  of  burft- 
ing  through  the  raoft  facred  ordinances,  of  mature, 
was  capable  of  burfting  through'  the  raoft  fa- 
cred of  fociety  too ;  from  this  .principle^  in  the 
earl;^  ages  of  this  celebrated  republic;  a  father 
was  invefled  with  an  abfolute  authority  over  the 
lives  of  his  children;  and  he  that  was  not  a  good 
fon,  was  univerfally  looked  upon  as  a  bad  mem- 
ber of  fociety. 

Though  we  are  perhaps  the  only  nation  in  Eu- 
rope who  retain  any  part  of  the  Roman  freedom, 
yet  perhaps  we  are  the  only  one  which  does  not 
retain  a  glimmer  of  its  exalted  fentiments  in  diis 
refpeft;  for  with  us,  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  gratitude 
as  we  ftiJl  continue  to  keep  up,  a  parent  is  the 
only  perfon  in  the  world  to  whom  we  thiqk.  it 
lUterly  unneceffary  to  be  fhewn ;  as  if  he  wha  is 
entitled  to  the  greateft  fliare,  fhpuld  b?  tl^e  only 
.  one 
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one  denied  a  mark  of  it  all. — Nay,  to  fo  pre- 
pofterous  a  length  is  the  general  opinion  hurried 
away  in  this  point,  that  a  man  who  lends  us  a 
fingle  guinea  to  riot  in  excefs  and  fenfuality,  fhall 
receive  much  greater  inftances  of  our  gratitude, 
than  an  indulgent  parent  who  toils  during  a 
whole  life  for  our  welfare,  and  makes  a  com- 
fortable eftablifhment  for  lis  and  our  pofterity. 

It  IS  a  received  notion  among  the  generality  of 
people,  that  a  fon  is  no  way  obliged  to  his  father 
for  any  tokens  of  affeftion  which  he  nray  receive, 
becaufe  the  old  gentleman  finds  a  particular  fatif- 
faftion  in  providing  for  his  happinefs,  and  is  fuf- 
fJciently  repaid  if  he  feos  his  folicitude  attended 
Ipi^ith  the  defired  efFeOs. — Alas!  what  fentimeirts 
ate  we  to  entertain  of  people  who  reafon  in  any 
manner  like  this  ?  Does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  ^ 
parent  finds  a  pleafure  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  that  a  fon  fhould  think  bimfelf  exempted 
from  the  neceffary  profecution  of  his  ?  The  very 
pleafure  which  is  here  pleaded  as  a  fufficient  re- 
ward for  the  afFeftton  of  the  father,  is  to  the  lafl 
degree  an  aggravation  of  ingrafitude  in  the  fon, 
and  inftead  of  palliating  the  breach  of  his  filral 
affe6tk)n,  leares^  him  without  a  poffibifity  of  ex- 
cufe  i  for  furcly  thofe  who  take  a  pleafure  in  thd 

pro- 
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promotion  of  our  happinefs  muft^be  doubly  en-^ 
titled  to  our  gratitude,  and  we  oughts  to  feel  a 
glow  of  veneration  arifing  from  a  confcioufnefs  of 
their  motives,  as  much  as  from  the  a6hial  benefits 
themfelves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfeftly  of  opinion 
with  the  primitive  Romans,  that  an  ungrateful 
fon  can  never  make  a  good  man,  the  ties  fub- 
fifting  between  father  and  child  are  of  a  nature  fo 
inconceivably  delicate,  that  he,  who  is  capable  of 
burfting  them  afunder,  is  incapable  of  being 
bound  either  by  gratitude  or  honour  to  any  body 
clfe. — ^It  is  incredible  to  think  the  numberlefs 
hours  of  anxiety  a  parent  muft  endure  before  -he 
can  rear  a  fon  to  maturity. — It  is  incredible  to 
think  after  he  has  even  brought  him  to  years  of 
difcretion,  bow  unceafingly  felicitous  he  is  left 
fome  unforefeen  calamity  fhould  blaft  the  harveft 
of  his  happinefs,  and  cut  him  unrelentingly  off; 
and  what  does  a  parent  require  for  all  this? 
What  does  he  demand  for  the  gifts  of  life,  edu- 
cation, and  fortune,  which  he  has  fo  liberally  be- 
llowed i  but  that  the  fon  will  pay  a  little  attention 
to  his  own  intereft,  and  treat  the  hand  to  which 
he  is  fo  eminently  obliged,  with  tendernefs  an4 
refpeft.  ? 

From 
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From  the  foregoing  curfory  refleSions,  if  filial 
ingratitude  fliouldof  all  other  crimes  appear  the 
moft  odious,  let  me  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  bofoms 
.  of  our  youth,  and  for  their  own  fakes,  requeft 
they  will  immediately  fhake  it  off;  left  in  their 
own  old  age,  providence  might  be  pleafed  to 
make  them  know,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
the  poet : 

— How  ftiarper  than  a  ferpent's  tooth  it  is. 
To  have  a  difobedient  child. 


Fallaciousness    of  that  Generosity  'uni 
.    Friendship  which  art  fuppofed  to  refide  in  the 
Society  of  Men  of  Pleasure  and  Dissi- 
pation. 

CHARACTER  and  STORY  of  FLA  VILLUS. 

AMONG  the  apologies  for  irregularity  and 
diflipation,  none  are  of  more  pernicious 
tendency  than  thofe  which  are  drawn  from  the 
good  qualities  with  which  that  irregularity  and 
diflipation  are  fuppofed  tp  be  generally  accom^^ 
panied.     The  warmth  and  opennefs  of  noble 

minds. 
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minds.  It  is  faid,  arc  apt  to  lead  them  into  extra-- 
vagancies  which  the  cold  and  the  unfeeling  can 
eafily  criticife,  and  may  plaufibly  condemn.  But  in 
the  fame  mirtds  refide  the  virtues  df  magnanimity, 
difintereftednefs,  benevolence,  and  friendfhip,  in 
a  degree  to  which  the  tarifie  and  the  felfifti;  who 
boaft  of  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  their  con- 
duft,  can  never  afpire.  The  firft  refemble  a  lux- 
uriant tree,  which,  amidft  its  wild  and  wander- 
ing {hoots,  is  yet  produfitive  of  the  richcft  fruit ; 
the  others,  like  a  dry  and  barren  ftock,  put  forth  a 
few  regular  but  ftunted  branches,  which  require 
no  pruning  indeed,  but  from  which  no  profit  is 
to  be  reaped. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  enquire  Into  the 
juftice  of  this  account,  to  the  truth  of  which  the 
young  and  the  gay  are  apt  implicitly  to  aflfent ; 
but  the  young  and  the  gay  have  too  much  viva- 
city to  reafon,  and  as  little  inclination  as  leifure 
for  enquiry:  yet  fome  of  them  who  knew  Fla* 
villus,  may  liften  for  a  moment  while  I  tell  them 
his  ftory.  'Tis  the  laft  time  they  Will  be  trouWed 
with  his  name,  or  his  misfortune  ! 

Flavillus  was  the  heir  of  an  eflate  which' was 
once  reckoned  very  confiderable.  It  deiccnded 
to  him  burdened  with  a  ^ood  <ieal  of  debt,  aiid 

with 
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Math  a  varkty  of  incumbrances;  but  ftill  Flavillus 
was  held  to  have  fucceeded  to  a  great  pofleflSon, 
his  nominal  rent  roll  being  a  large  one.  At  an 
early  period  of  life,  he  entered  into  the  army ; 
but  he  foon  quitted  a  prof(?ffion  where,  in  point 
of  wealth,  the  profpefts  were  not  alluring ;  and 
where,  in  point  of  ftation,  he  had  not  patience 
to  wait  for  the  ufual  fteps  of  advancement.  Fla- 
villus, both  while  he  was  in  the  army,  and  after 
he  quitted  it,  was  accounted  one  .of  the  moft 
agreeable  and  mafl;  accompliflied  luen  that  was 
any « where  to  be  met  with.  Nor  was  this  repu- 
tation undeferved.  Having  had  a  complete  uni% 
verfity  education,  he  had  all  the  learning  of  a 
philofopher,  without  any  of  that  pedantry  which 
qften  attends  it ;  and  having  mixed  a  gobd  deal 
in  the  world,  hc:  had  all  the  eafe  of  a  man  of 
fashion,  without  atiy  of  that  flippancy  which 
itiere  m^n  of  fafliioa  ^re  apt  to  acquire.  Fla- 
villus, from  thofe  quatlities,  became  the  darling  of' 
fociety :  hi^  company,  was  univerfally  courted ; 
-^ad  it  was  confidered  as  a  high  recommendation 
to  any  party  of  pleafure,  that  he  was  to  be  one 
of  the  number.  Poffeflfed  of  an  indolence  which 
tmfitted  him  for  bufmefs,  having  quitted  the  army, 
thel  only  profeflion  he  ever  had  the  lead  inclina- 
tion.to.cwikivatei  ah4too  negligent  to  think  of 
r«Srie¥Jiig  t^  kcucabrances  qu  his  eftate  by  <£co- 
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nomy  aad  fchemes  of  prudence,  Flavillus  gave 
himfelf  completely  up  to  the  pleafure  of  fociety, 
and  allowed  himfelf  to  be  captivated  by  the  po- 
pularity v«rhich  his  manners  fecured  him,  and  by 
the  general  good-will  with  which  he  was  conr 
fiantly  received. 

It  is  eafy  to  conjecture  the  effefts  of  fuch  a 
courfe  of  life  on  the  circumftances  of  Flavillus. 
The  debts  and  incumbrances  on  his  eftate  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  the  expence  he  was  led 
mto  added  much  to  their  amount.     At  firft  Fla- 
villus felt    a  good   deal  of  uneafinefs  on  this 
ground ;  he  made  fome  feeble  eflforts  to  retrench 
his  expence,  and  to  mix  lefs  in  expenfive  fociety  ; 
to  drefs  more  plainly,  to  give  up  public  places, 
to  go  no  more  to  taverns,  to  lofe  no  more  money  at 
play.     But  thefe  better  refolutions  funk  under  his 
love  of  pleafure,  and  his  temptations  to  habitual 
indulgence.      He  became,  at  length,    afraid  to 
think  of  his  circumftances,  and  the  very  defpair 
which  that  occafioned  made  him  plunge  more 
deeply  into  diffipation.     Painfully  corifcious  as  he 
was  of  much  mifpent  time  and  mifpent  fortune, 
he  durft  not  look  into  the  account  of  either.    The 
deeper,  however,  he  plunged  into  diffipation,  the 
fonder  of  him  did  his  companions  become.     The 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  indeed  came  to  be  in 
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fome  meafure  changed.    At  an  early  period  of 
■  his  life,  his  company  was  feleft ;  at  a  later  pe- 
riod he  became  lefs  nice  about  his  friends;  but 
''  ftill  Flavlllus  was  accounted  one  of  the  fineft  fel- 
lows in  the  world.     His  bottle  companions  were 
ever  loud  in  his  praife ;  at  the  midnight  riot  his 
name  was  never  mentioned  without  the  higheil 
panegyric,    without  the   warmeft  prefeflions  of 
friendftiip,  confirmed  by  the  molt  facred  oaths, 
'and  accortipanied  with  the  moft  endearing  ex- 
preflioiis  of  delight.     Amidft  the  vociferations  of 
'merriment,  and  the  jollity  of  debauch,  to  have 
liftened  to  the  founds  which  then  were  uttered, 
one  would   have  thought  that  the  Goddefs  of 
Friendihip   herfelf  had  defcended   upon  earth, 
'and  was  animating  the  voices  of  the  companions 
of  Flavillus. 

With  all  this,  Flavillus  was  far  from  being  hap- 
py. Superior  to  the  companions  he  now  lived 
'with,  he  could  not  alwaj^s  avoid  reflecting  on  the 
nothingiiefs  of  his  fituation  ;  and  though  he  was 
afraid  to  think  upon  it,  he  could  not  help  at 
times  forefeeing  that  the  means  of  his  extrava- 
gance niuft  draw  to  a  clofe.  His  fpirit  on  fome 
occafions  rofe  within  him,  and  he  formed  unavail- 
ing plans  to  retrieve  his  fituation,  and  aft  wor- 
thy of  himfelf  3  but  he  had  proceeded  too  far  to 
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be  able  eafily  to  retraft;  he  had. funk  in  his 
own  efteem,  and  what  was  worfe,  was  accuftomed 
to  feel  that  he  had  done  fo.  In  this  (late  he  re- 
mained for  fome  time,  the  voice  of  reafon  and  of 
right  becoming  more  and  more  feeble,  and  the 
influence  of  prefent  gratification  ftrengthening 
with  every  frcfli  indulgence. 

Matters,  however,  at  length  came  to  si  crifis. 
Upon  applying  to  his  man  of  bufinefs^  who  had, 
without  cfTeft,  made  repeated  remonftrances 
againft  his  expenfivc  courfe  of  life,  he  was  told 
that  there  was  no  more  money  to  be  had  ;  that  his 
creditors,  who  had  all  ready  had  much  patience, 
were  now  become  too  clamorous  to  be  any  longer 
flattered  or  amufed ;  in  fliort,  he  was  informed  in 
plain  language,  that  without  difcharging  his 
debts  a  jail  mufl  be  the  confequence. 

Flavillus's  mind  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been. 
At  a  former  period,  had  he  forcfeen  fuch  an  event, 
it  is  hard  to  fay  what  would  have  been  the  confe- 
i|uencc.  Now  he  ftoopcd  to  the  mifery  of  his 
fituation.  The  very  night  before  he  received  this 
dccilive  intelligence  he  had  been  engaged  in  a 
debauch,  which  laftcd  from  dinner  till  morning; 
he  had  parted  with  his  companions  amidft  the 
loudeft  acclamations  of  focial  joy  and  fpcial  af- 
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fe&ion ;  the  next  night  they  had  refolved  to  re- 
peat their  blifs,  and  reiterate  their  enjoyment. 
At  this  fecond  meeting  Flavill  us  ventured  to  men- 
tion his  fituation.  I  will  fpare  my  readers  an  ac- 
count of  the  mortifying  indifference  with  which 
his  f):ory  was  received.  Twere  indeed  but  to 
repeat  what  has  always  happened,  and  has  often 
been  told.  Flaviliu3 found  that  from  thofefriends 
whom  he  had  frequently  heard  boaft  of  the 
warmth  and  generofity  pf  their  fouls,  when  com- 
pared with  the  meaner  and  colder  minds  of  the 
dull^  the  plodding,  and  the  fober;  from  thofe 
men  with  whoni  he'ufedto  fct  the  table  in  a  roar, 
with  whom  he  had  a  thoufand  times  come  under 
the  liibft  facred  bdnds  of  attachment,  and  ^yho 
h^d  a  thoufand  times  fwqrn  th^y  could  not  live 
without  him ;'  froni  all  pf  them  was  he  obliged 
to  receive,  in  different  terms,  the  fame  mortifying 
reply,  that  they  could  not  afford  him  the  fmallefl: 
relief  or  atffiftance. 

A  getitienian,  whoni  Ifhall  here  call  Marcus, 
wK6  had  known  Fla villus  in  his  younger  days, 
who  knew  his  good  qualities,  his  accomplilh- 
riierits,  fo  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  who  had  often 
mourned  over  him,  but  who,  from  indignation 
at  the  diflipated  courfe  he  had  followed,  had 
avoided  his  company,  heard  accidentally  of  this 
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incident  in  his  life.  In  the  mod  delicate  manner 
in  the  world,  without  his  fo  much  as  knowing 
from  whom  the  relief  came,  Flavillus  was  relieved, 
and,  by  this  gentleman's  bounty,  was  freqd  from 
the  impending  horrors  of  a  jail. 

But  Flavillus,  though  ruined  by  diflipation, 
liad  not  yet  fully  attained  either  its  apathy,  or  its 
meannefs.  The  generofity  of  Marcus,,  though  it . 
relieved  his  prefent  diftrqfs,  fhewed  him  at  onqc 
the  ftation  he  had  loft,  and  that  to  which  lie  was . 
reduced.  His  body,  which  his  former  courfe  of 
life  had  enfeebled,  was  too  weak  to  fupport  the  . 
agitation  of  his  mind.  He  retired  to  a  Jittle 
country  village,  where  he  might  .equally  avoid 
the  negleft  of  thofe  companions  by  whom  his 
former  follies  had  been  ftiared,  and  the  reproach 
or  the  pity  of  thofe  by  whom  he  had  been  cen- 
furcd  or  ihunned.  Here  he  lived  on  a  fraall  pen- 
fion  which  the  fame  benevolent  interpolitioji  pro- 
curred  him,  till  a  lingering  nervous  diforder  put 
a  period  to  his  fufferings.  TTwas  but  a  ieyr 
weeks  ago  I  affifted  at  his  funeral.  There  I  faw 
one  or  two  of  his  former  affociates,  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  attend,  who,  after  a  few 
iiiquiries  after  the  caufe  of  his  deaths  and  a  few 
conmion  place  regrets,  that  fo  agreeable  and 
good  hearted  a  fellow  fhould  ha,ve  been  fo  un- 
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fortunate,  made  an  appointment  for  a  fupper 
in  the  evening.  Marcus.ppt  ,a^p|^  ftonp  over 
his  grave.  I  .nqyer  Jook  ,on  Jt  ,w^tbput  thc~mprti- 
fying  refleftion,  witJbi'how.mjujyA^ktues  it^nyght 
have  been  infq^il^p^'  wit^qwt ;jlagjen|ingjtl¥|t  fo 
excellent  natural  abilities  as  thofe  of  Flavillus,  fo 
much  improved  by  education,  and  fo  fufceptible 
of  farther  improvetaea:kt,j  fhaaI4iare..b©en,'loftjfb 
every  worthy  i  and!  iyaluable:;.purpafo;  lofcjn  a 
courfe  of  frivolous .  or  criminal,  diffipation, .  amidft 
companions^  wjthaut  attocho&i^r  to  ifrieaadfliip, 
amidft  pleafures  that  afforded  fo  little  real  happi- 
nefs  or  enjoyment. 


I-. 

01  Heaveij:  ddceodad  iwfiiet  Cdhtent^ 
^  Grtye  jmto  ihai^e  Xhf^  Jaftia^joya  L 
For  all  the  bleffingsiheaYeinciaJ  Xta%7 
WUh<i>|ul^.thy .  charniSr  the  ibefomxto^^ 

II. 
Gold  prQV^R  a  load,  and  hoooiirs  Vain^  > 

Soft  pleafura  ia>a  nGDOioicaxt'  flks;' 
New  objefts  fpring  |tQ  jcaufe  11s . paioy 
Andallis:w-oe  Jbeneaih  ths-ikies^ 

Unfettled 
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III;  ^ 

Unfettled  mortals,  weak  and  blind, 
Repfne  at  God's  all  perfeft  plan  ; 

And  weigh  the  works  he  has  defign'd. 
By  the  weak  fcale  of  errihg  man. 

IV. 

But  all  who  own  juft  reafon's  fway. 
Have  funds  of  pleafure  in  their  breaft ; 

The'  others  rife  more  great  than  they. 
Content  can  n)kke  them  truly  bleft- 

•>  V. 

It  flies  the  circle  of  a  crown. 

And  high  ambition's  lofty  dame  y 
It  flumbers  not  on  beds  of  do  mi. 

Nor  in  the  cloi^lef's  AiUon  glodtjal 

VI. 
The  hero  feeks  it  thro'  the  field. 

Where  death  and  mingl'd  horrors  reign  ; 
But  farther  off  it  is  beheld. 

When  flaughter  flrews  the  bloody  plains 

VII. 

When  ownM  the  fon  of  Lybyan  Jove ; 

And  crown'd  with  fpoils  of  India  won. 
No  joys  could  Alexander  prove. 

But  wept  becaufe  his  wars  were  done. 

And 
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VIII. 

And  he  who  fince,  with  viftor  hand^ 
Prom  India's  genius  tore  the  crown. 

And'  brought  new  laurels  to  his  land. 
To  deck  the  (hrine  of  high  renojwn. 

IX. 

Sweet  peace  no  more  illumes  his  breaft. 
Pale  horrors  (hake  his  troubled  foul ; 

Revenge  uprears  her  dreadful  creft, 
4jid  round  his  couch  thew furies  howl. 

X. 

Th'  ambitious  foul  whofe  foaring  pride. 
To  power's  high  pinnacle  afpires  ; 

Who  bids  bright  fame  his  chariot  guide. 
And  reach  the  goal  of  his  defires  -, 

XI. 

Content  with  him  no  league  can  hold. 
Her  fordid  friendfhip  he  difdains ; 

He  ftrives  like  Lucifer  of  old, 
Regardlefs  of  his  bofom  pains : 

XII. 
The  mifer  hugs  his  fhining  ftore, 

TThe  thief  that  robs  his  foul  of  reft ; 
He  counts  it  and  ftill  fighsjor  more. 

And  Jiyes  defpip^d  and  dies  unWdlt 
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That  man  whrfe  akly  god  is  gaih, 

Muft  riever^ hope  fweet  peace  to- fcid; 

His  days'\irill  pafs  in  care  and  pain. 
And  fliaip  defpair  epfirefs  Ms*  m5hd. 

iXiV. 

The  lfb*rt inie  ffifough  ef ery'  thiie 
Of  laWlefs  pleafiire  freely  roVes ; 

Where  Bacchus  his  v^iW^bwir  dil^feys. 
Or  in  foft  fdfetoes  6f  guilty  loves. 

XV. 

But  oh !  how  fooh  the  vifion  flies. 
And  harlot-pleafure  ftands  confeft ; 

A  painted  cheat  in  fair  difgujfe. 
To  tempt  the  weak  unguarded  breaft. 

XVI. 
The  lover  thinks  his  Delia's  chiirhis 
Gan  give  him  lafting  true  delight ; 
But  when  fhe  meets  his  longing  arms, 
'  No  more  thofe -beauties  charm  his  fight. 

XVII. 
Poffeffion  cloys  the  thoughtlefspair. 

Too  fodn  their  foft  endearments  deafe  ; 
Love  tries  no  more  his  amVbus  care. 
And  Vrkh  ^hkn  ^files^omeftic  peice, 

Th' 
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XVIIL 
Hi'  afpiring  poet  by  his  fong, 

Hopes  to  enjoy  content  and  fame  ^ 
But  Envy,  witK  her  ranc'rous  fame. 

On  ey'ry  fide  attacks  his  name. 

■  '  J   ■       .,  •     '^ 

XIX* 

With  critics,  an  un^gl^pg  train. 
The  war  perpetual  he  muft  wage  j 

Dull  ignorance  his  works  will  ftain. 
And  foUy  tear  the  laurell'd  page, 

.     .  ..XX.  •-'  ..'     / 

Tho'  all  the  mufes  grace  his  ftrain,  ■ 

And  fame  beffow  the  laurel  crown; 
Neglefted  by  the  wealthy  train,         ;  • 

He's  left  to  flarve  on  vain  renown.i 

XXI. 

Tl^xi^  mortals:  cheati^d  by  a  fhade. 
Fly.  from  the  ,real  home-foimd  gopd ; 

Purfue  the .  bl?fs  by  fancy  made,    . 

Which  fafter  flies  when  faft  purfu'd.    , 

-  >cxn.        '  '       '^\ 

But  true  content  alone  is  found. 

Within  the  wife  man*s  virtuous  breaft ; 
That  doth  its  lowly  wifhes  bound, 

And'fets  each  jarring  thought  at  r^ft. 

"■' ' '"'"  G  s       On 
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xiiii,' 

On  the  tempeftuous  fea  of  care, 

While  nobler  fhips  are  ceisi^felefs  tofs^  j 

A  gentle  gAle  his  flciff  doth  bear^ 
Along  the  calm  suae!  pleafaht  coaitl 
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STORY  OF  ROSALIE. 

THE  fair  but  unfortunate  Rosalie  was 
the  daughter  of  reputable,  though  not  il- 
luftrious  parents,  her  father  beidg^  at  the.  time 
of  her  birth,  a  confiderable  merchant  at  Bdur* 
deaux.  But.the  misfortunes  which  Were  fated  to 
attend  her  through  life,  feemed  to  commence 
even  with  her  exiftence ;  for  in  a  few  years  from 
that  aera,  her  father  beheld  the  fruits  of  his  honeft 
induftry  diffipated  by  a  fucceffion  of  unavoidable 
loffes,  and  became  at  length  a  bankrupt!  'JThe 
only  confolation  that  remained  to  her  affli6ied  pa- 
rents, was  this  their  darling  daughter:  when  gazing 
on  her,  they  forgot  their  forrows,  but  lameixted 
the  want  of  riches  for  jierSTaKe  only.  Rpf^lie'de- 
ferved  their  love  :  Ihe  difcovere^  to  many  cbai:ms 
both  of , mind  and  pejfoh,,  that  Mdnf.  Uomefval, 
her  father,  >^illingty  facrlficedtfee  little' remriant 
•  --^  '  ^  -^  of 
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of  his  broken  fortune  to  the  befiowjng  an  cdu^ 
cation  on  her,  m9re  fui table  to  her  genius  and 
merit,  than  to  the  rank  which;  (he  jblJn  held  in 

life.  ••    •    ^'    ' 

Joined  to  her  other  amiable  qualities,  I^ofalie 
was  pofleffed  of  Jhe  mo{^  refine4  fenfibility  and 
delicate  fentiment,  which  exalts  the  heart  it 
warms  above  its  fellows,  and  is  yet,  perhaps, 
more  prejudicial  than  ferviceable  to  the  female 
fex;  as  the  very  foftnefs  itinfpires  contributps 
but  to  render  ^hem  uiifufpefting,  and  of  courfe 
an  eafierprey  to  the  artsof  fedufitipn,  ,,,  .  , 

Death  deprived  the 'uidmppy  Rp/alie  of  I?otb 
her  parents  before  fhe  had  reached  her  fixteenth 
year.  Left  without  ^iejf^s  or  fortupe,  a  maiden 
aunt  of  her  mother's^  vviho  vvastoler^bj^y  rich^ 
took  this  iQvely  orpjb^  to  her  care. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here,  tp  giy^  a  flight 
fketch  of  Af ademojfelle  Me;zirac's  charjaften-— She 
was  9ne  of  tho^  narrovir-minded  lbu}s  Wjho  are 
incapabje  of  fepling  for  any  cr^eature  )but  jiiemT 
felves ;  who  miftake  their  diljijce  of  ^lumaa  kind 
for  an  abhorrence  of  viqe,  and  ju^ify  thw  fpleei> 
and  ilj-temper  to  th?ir\^etc]ied  dependants,  as 
isuri^ng  from  their  iKant.pjf  virj:iAe.:   ^o  boafte4 

of 
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of  her  never  having  loved  any  human  being :  fhe 
confidered  marriage  as  a  grofs  attachment,  and 
looked  upon  a  ftate  of  celibacy  as  a  (late  of  per^ 
feftion.  Added  to  thefe  perverfe  qualities,  fhe 
was  cenforious,  avaricious,  andanoutrageousbi^ot. 
Notwithftanding  the  hatefulnefs^of  her  difpofition, 
as  {he  v^as  known  to  be  rich,'  flie  was  vifited  by 
perfons  of  the  beft  rank  in  the  village  where  (he 
lived,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with  a  neigh- 
touring  widow  lady,  of  the  name  of  Montalmant, 
who  had  a  fon  about  two  years  older  than  Rofalie. 
This  youth  foon  diftinguifhed  our  fair  orphan, 
and  became  fo  afliduous  in  his  vifits  to  Mademoi- 
felle  Mezirac,  that  he  never  fuffered  his  mother, 
to  go  there  vvithout  him, 

Women  are  quick-fighted  in  love,  and  Rofalie 
foon  difcovefed  the  caufe  of  Montalniant's  atten- 
tion to  her  aunt;  but  for  a  long  time  their  eyes 
only  declared  the  mutual  afFeftion  which  had 
taken  poffeffion  of  their  youthful  hearts.  At  length 
Montalmant  dared  to  write,  and  Rofalie  to  re- 
ceive the  fiillelt  and  tenderefl:  declaration  of  his 
paflion.  She  had  how  foiind  an  obje£t  on  whom 
fhe  could  beftow  that  vaft  fund  of  fenfibility  whicli 
was  treafured  in  her  heart;  Ihe  poured  it  all  forth' 
Jnto  her  lover's  bofom,  while  her  own  received, 
almofl  in  the  fame  inftant,  the  oppofite  paffions 
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of  love  and  hate.  Her  aunt's  feverity,  which  flie 
.  had  hitherto  borne  with  patience,  rendered  her 
now  deteftable ;  and  fhe  determined  to  deceive  her, 
without  confidering  that  fhe  was  at  the  fame  time 
dejceiving  herfelf.  The  young  people  eluded  the  vi- 
gilance of  their  parents  ;  they  had  many  ftolen 
interviews,  and  the  too  tender  Rofalie  facrificed 
that  honour,  which  fhe  had  'till  then  held  dearer 
th^n  her  life,  to  her  fondnefs  for  the  no  lefs  en- 
amoured Montalmant* 

In  a  few  days  after  fhe  had  been  guilty  of  this 
fatal  error,  fhe  received  the  following  billet  from 
her  lover : 

"  I  am  compelled  to  obey  my  mother ;  fhe  has 
^ifcovered  all,  and  refufes  abfolutely  to  confent 
to  our  marriage.  By  her  authority  I  am  hurried 
ifrom  this  place,  and  obliged  to  renounce  my  love ; 
hay,  even  my  hope,  as  there  is  a  match  concluded 
for  me,  which  m\ifl  throw  me  into  the  arms  of 
another." 

Rofalie  had  not  power  to  finifh  this  fhocking 
adieu  3  fhe  funk  upon  the  earth,  as  if  fhe  had 
been  blafted  by  lightning,  and  continued  fenfe- 
iefs  for  a  confiderable  time.  No  words  can  de- 
fcribe  the  flate  of  her  mind,  when  her  forrows 

and 
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and  her  fenfes  retiimed  together.  She  called  npgn 
her  hufband,  her  lover,  her  Montalmant!  Nor 
could  ftie  believe  that  he  was  really  fled,  'till  fhcj 

went  to  the  houfe  where  his  mother  had  refided, 

,  ■   •        ....        ...  ^.       *.  ,» 

and  WAS  informed  that  the  whole  family  had 
quitted  it  on  the  preceding  night,  without  letting 
any  perfon  know  whither  they  were  gone. 

Tl^e   unhappy  Rpfalie,   loac^ed  with  the  re- 
proaches of  her  own  mind,  abandoned  by  her 
lover,  without  a  friend  to  whom  fhe  could  reveal 
hergrief,  lapfiented  in  fecret,  and  vainly  thought 
ifliefiad  reached  the  fummit  of  affliSlioa.    But, 
alas!    her  prefent  fufferings  were   but  like  tne 
foundation  from  whence  the  fuperftrufture  of  her 
futjure  miferi^s  muft  arifc.  It  was  not  enough  t|iat 
fhe  ihould  blulh  in  fecret,  or  humble  herfelf  "before 
the  Alpiighty  for  her  crime :  public  contempt  and 
infamy  awaited  her^    for  the   unhappy  orphan 
foon  perceiyed  that  (he  was  likely  to  become  a 
mother.     Death  was  the  foje  refource  which  now 
feemed  left;  her  fame  was  dearer  to  her  than  life, 
and  fhe  determined  to  hide  her  forrows  and  her 
fliame  together  within  the  filent  gra.ve.     But  that 
true    friend   which   flies   not  the  affiiOied,  but 
firetches  fortji  a  pitying  hand  to  raife  the  wretch 
oppreffed  with  crimes  and  forrows,  oppofed  the 
fatal  purpofe.      Religion  forbade   fuicide,   and 

'ftopped 
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topped  lier  trembling  hand.  She  Bowed,  adored^ 
and  fuflfered. 

r       •  •  •  ; 

,    If  any  event  of  Rolalie's  life  could  Be  deemed 

tprtunate,  Mademoifelle  Mezirac*s  being  confined 

•  "  li-- • .    ■ .  .   . I     i      i,  •    ...         -        ./       .       *   'I 

to  her  bed  at  this  particular  crifis  was  fo.  Ro- 
falie  was  too  ill  to  quit  her*s :  this  fcreened  her 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  her  aunt,  and  everjr 
other  perfon ;  and  in  the  fullnefs  of  time  flie 
brought  forth  a  lovely  boy.  Though  (he  had  not 
much  attendance  from  her  aunt's  fervice  ■,  during 
her  ilinefs,  and  though  her  chamber  was  retired 
from  the  reft  of  the  family,  fhe  knew  it  would 
beimpoflible  to  conceal  her  infant  there:  at  mid- 
night, therefore,  (he  ftole  foftly  down  ftairs  with 
bim  in  her  arms,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  little 
'  decayed  fummer-houfe  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
and  (iepofited  her  precious  charge  upon  fome  clean 
ftraw. 

To  this  fpot  fhe  retired  as  often  as  (he  could, 
unfeen,  to  nourifti  and  attend  her  helplefs  child. 
Refle6lion  foon  convinced  her  that  he  could  not 
long  remain  there  undifcovered.  Maternal  tea- 
clemefs  at  length  triiimphed  over  the  fear  of 
fliame :  flie  wient  to  the  curate  of  the  pariA, 
iCionfieur  FreminviUe,  threvMierfcif  at  his  feet, 
confefled  he'rdlrim'e,  and  implored  his  prbteflion 

for 
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^for  the  innocent  effeft  of  her*8  and  Motalmant^s 
guilt- 

This  good,  this  pious  man,   calmed  her  wild 
tranfports,  approved  her  penitence,  and  received 
her  child,  whom  he  immediately  put  to  nurlc, 
without  revealing  its  unhappy  mother's  fhame. 
Rofalie's  mind  now  became  a  little  calmer ;  her 
health  returned  of  courfe,  though  forrow's  deepeft 
traits  were  not  effaced  either  from  her  heart  or 
face.     Mademoifelle  Mezirac,  during  her  illncfs, 
had,  in  the  height  of  her  zeal  for  her  own  reco- 
very, devoted  her  niece,  as  her  bigotry  conceived^ 
to  God ;  and  as  foon  as  her  health  was  eftabliflied^  ^ 
flie  communicated  her  pious  refolution  to  RoM^^' 
and  bid  her  prepare  immediately  to  pafs  the  reft  c^^ 
her  days  in  a  convent.  In  vain  the  devoted  viftiir^^^^ 
knelt,  wept,  and  prayed  before  her,  and  as  vainl^^^ 
afTured  her  fhe  had  no  call  to  that  avocation.  Sh^^ 
would  not  even  liften  to  her  pleading,  and  allowec^^ 
her  but  eight  days  to  take  her  leave  of  the  world- -^ 
and  all  that  it  contained. 

1o 
Rofalie  again  flew  to  her  venerable  friend  and  1] 
benefaftor,  again  poured  forth  her  forrows  in  his  J  c 
humane  and  pious  bofom.  He  promifed  her  to  |  c 
ufe  his  utmoft  power  of  perfuafion  with  her  aunt 
to  diffuade  her  from  her  cruel  purpofe.    He  kept 

his 
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his  promiie:  but  the  obdurate  Mezirac,  fo  far 
from  being  foftened  byihis  eloquence,  flew  into 
the  xtiofi  odtrageous  paffion,  both  againfthtim  and 
her  niece,  and  treated  him  with  the:  moil  oppro- 
brious language.  Not  content  with  having  in- 
falted,  flierefolved  toinjure  him  ftill  fisirther ;  and 
wro|je  to  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  reprcfenting 
him  as  a  debauched  and  wicked  man,  who  had 
at  that  time  a  bailard  child,  nurfed  even  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  parifh,  as  fhe  had  heard  it 
whifpered.  Mademoifelle  Mezirac's  afffefited  piety 
had  gained  her  fo  gneat  a  reputation  &x  {zn&ity, 
that  the  biihop,  without  enquiring  fardier,  iimne' 
^diately  difmifled  FrcminviHe  {torn  his  cure,  with 
the  khoift.  ignominious  reproof. 

'  This  was,  of  all  that  (he  had  felt,  the  fevercft 
iwound  to  the  generous  heart  of  Ro&fie  ^  and  fet- 
tingat  naught  evenfthe  fear  bf  infamy^  fhe  haftened 
to  clear  the  innocence  of  Freminville;  and  prol^ 
trating  herfelf  at  the  bifhop's  feet,  confeffed  her- 
felf  the  mother  of  the  child,  and  avowed  her 
'<Aligation  to  the  good  and  virtuous  Freminville. 
Ilie  bifhop  was  affiled  by  the  nobletiefs  of  her 
cbndu£t  5  faid  he  woirid  give  FreminviHc  another 
cure,  for  his  was  difpofed  of;  aiKji  alfo  would 
yrfe  his  authority  with  her  aunt,  to  prevent 
Ro&lie  from  being  forced  ifito  a  conveM;    BAt, 

H  h  ala$! 
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:»'zfi'.  tiiis  id^rzm  of  bope  foon  Tahiihed~;  dr 
iiirisop  hifliiieci}  long  in  ahadLfi2ie  of  health  ;.k 
TTLs  ££zod  irkb  a  pciaiytk:  fte>ke  io  the  iBgfat;aBi 
expsred  cm  the  fi^^ttowicg  day. 


Depnred  of  ereiT  rcfouice,  the  aloioftidilba&cd 
:  Roiaiie  TTcDdered  iQto  a  public  garden^  what 
.  the  pecipie.of  conditioa  in  the  villa^  ^ifed  to 
'  11  aikik  II  as  at  thai  time  (uM  of  company  ;.bid:  her 
ciitorbed  .ionag^ation  prevented  her  fiDm  taking 
notice 'of.  any  objeS  that  fnrrDoaded  faeiv  'till 
chance  direcied  her  e\*cs  to  a  little  wooden-hridge 
irfaich  la-as  over  a  deep  piatei  of  water,  the  floor 
Lof 'i>iiich  was  decayed  bytsm^.     At.ihat  inftant 
ihc  beheld  the  w  omait  who  nurfed  her  child  with 
].lrA  in  her  amis,  croiUng  the  bridge:  a  plank 
:  gave  wtair,  and  they  both  fell  in  together.     ITie 

-  feelings,  of  a  mother  were  not  to  be  fuppreHed ; 
'  fte  fcrtamed  aloud,  Ofave  Toy  child  from  fcrijhing! 

-  and  rufliing  madly  into  the  water,  caught  him 
in  her  arms,  ftill  crying  out,  0  my  child  !  AU  the 

\  people  in  the  garden  r^n  to  her  afl^a^ce :  (he 

was  dragged   out   liiore  •  dead    than  alive,   -ifld 

•fainted  thd  moment  ll^e  was  broughr  to  land. 

•  The  whole^/viJlagc  was  now  in  an  uproar::  the 
fcaufe  (fqonlr^eHched  Mademoifelle  Mezirac'svcars; 

•  ilje  flew  amppgil  tbeirqlVto  gaze  on  her.  nOw.dif- 
honoujt^  nioc*?,   vyhqtH  flie.'il>und  clafpjngjhcr 

...:/,         "  '  !'..  infant 
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5nfant  to  her  bofom,anddiafingiiis  chilledlimbs. 
Mezirac  darted  towards  her,  arid  would  have  torn' 
her  and  her  child  piece-meal, had  (henot  been  pre- 
vented byo  the  humamty  of  the'  fpeOBXots..  Bui 
though  hflr  hands  were  reftrainedi;  her; tongue  was 
ftee;  .flke  loaded  her  with  the  mod  pointed  abufe, 
and  declared  that  Fisemiaville  waslhe  fiather  of  the 
child./;  v.;  •  ..     ' 

•  RofeKe  again  riikig.lbpqriar  to  herfex^;  nay ^  to 
berflal^,  iliill  preffing"  hear  infant' to  her:  heait,  ide^' 
elated  aJbud  heri  amour,  with  Montahiiantj  and 
the  humane  and  pious  part  which  Ereminville  had 
iOredUpwards  her:.  :  >       ,    '        o 

From  that  hour  her  aunt  abandoned  Rofalie  to 
want  and  wretchednds V-  th^-'fhort^ived  d>m- 
migration  which  bei^-extfaordinar^r.  accident  had 
occafioned,  exJpired  "with  the -furptifejaxKl  (he 
h^  Mv^  tio  other  means  of  fupport-  for  'l^rfelf 
and  iiifelnty -Jbut  what  ihe-  cbuld^^rdcure  -froni 
hands  Weakened  by  forrow,  and  unufed  to  labour  ; 
yet  ftill  flie  felt  much  more  for  the  diftrefs  which 
fhe  had  brought  onthe^good  curate,  than  that 
which  -fhe  herfelf  moft  patiently  endured;  i  III 
about  tway^jars  thdiron4ifearted  Mezirac  expired'; 
be^fb^thing »  her'  *rh^e  fcfrtune  to  -the  con^ht 

t<>  fe»^e  her  with  her  lateft  breath. 

Worn 
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Worn  out  with  continual  forrow,  the  unfor- 
tunate Rofalie  fell  into  fo  lan^d  a  date  of  health 
that  {he  was  no  longer  able  to  alSft  in  fupporting: 
herfelf  or  child.    Freminville's  idbucces  were  alib 
at  an  end;   that  good,  that  miniftering  angel,^ 
had  long  fince  parted  with  every:  thing  he  po&. 
fefled,  which  could  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
wretched  Rofalie  and  her  lovely  boy.     Yet  the 
pious  father  ftill  continued  to  enforce  that  humble 
refignation  to  the  di^penlations  of  pravideace» 
that  would  entitle  her  to  h^qi^inefa  hetftafiov 
however,  for  wife  ends,  denied  her  bci^     His 
admonitions  were  not  loft  upon  his  penitent,  0m 
owned  her  chaftifement  was  juft,  and  only,  prayed 
for  bleflings  on  her  fon. 

At  length  the  hour  of  her  releafe  approached : 
the  pious  curate  adminiftered  the  lail  facrameats; 
that  over,  ihe  clafped  her  child  clofe  to  her 
dying  bofom,  bathed  him  with  tears,  and  covered 
him  with  kiffes.  *'  Thefe  are  the  laft  (faid  ftie) 
that  I  (hall  ever  give  him.  But  thou  beft,  moft 
generous  of  friends !  If  you  Ihould  ever  kam  what 

is  become  of .  Alas !  I  fliould  forget  him--: 

But  he  is  the  father  of  ijiy  baplefs  orphan~-If  you 
Ihould  ever  here  that  Montalmant  lives — Why, 
O  gracious  Heaven !  will  not  ibis  fatal  paflipn  quit 
myr  troubled  heart,  while  yet  dm  (juiveripig  pulfo 
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remains  to  beat!" — ^At  thefe  wor^s  flie  funk  uponj 
tfee  pillow;  the  patenefs  of  death  fpj^ead  fafl; 
over  her  count wance.  H^r  lovely  boy,  fliock^dj 
^t  the  fudden  change,  gave  a  loud  cry,  Rodi 
l^rwg  tQ  catch  his  OK^th^r  |q  hi$  arm^. 

At  this  inftant  a  young  man,  with  the  utrmoft 
predpitation,  threw  open  the  chamber  dpor« 
and  exclaimfed,  "  Where  is  ftie !  Where  is  Mar 
jiemoifellc  Domerval  I"  '^  You  fee  her  there  he*^ 
fyre  you,  (faid  the  prieft,)  flm  is  juft  nov?  e^r 
paring."  "  Expiring !  (faid  the  yQ\ith,)  It  muft  not 
he ;"  and  rufliing  towa^rd*  th^  h^>  "  Q  iny  deai: 
Boialie!"  was  all  that  he  cpuld  \^tter,. and  funk; 
down  fenfelefa  by  her.  *^0  Heavens!  you  aro 
Montalmant,"  cri^  out  FreminyiUe.  This  ipv^ 
ieemed-to  recdthe  parting  fpirit  pf  Rofelicii  fte[ 
opened  wide  her  eyes,  and  fighed  out,  *^  H^ 
Montalmant !"  "  Yes,  my  adorable  Rofalie !  (he 
replied,)  but  O!  in  what  a  ft^te  d9  I  iiovy^  fee 
you.  . 

**  I  d^e  coiitent,  (ffud  fhe,)  having  feen  you. 
But  are  you  married  ?  Is  it  another^s  hufband  I 
embrace  ?"  ^  O,  no !"  he  anfweyed  her  qwck. 
*^  Behold  your  fon,  (faid  (he,)  let  him  remind 
you  of  his  mother's  fondnefs."  "  My  fon!  (faid' 
}m,  and  caught  him  in  his  arms.)    My  mother  is 

no 
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no  *  more,  (added  Montalmant,)  I  now  am  free ; 
you  are -and  ever  were,  the  only  <)bjeft  of  itiy 
love.  I  flew  with  tranfport  to  repair  the  ills  you 
have  fuffered,  and  oflF&r  you  my  hand  ind  fortune ; 
my  heart  has  ^ever  been  your  own>  nor '(haUiit 
ever  wander  from  you ;  if  you  fhould  die,  the 
^ve  unites  us  both.-  But  try,  mf  love,'tiy'-to 
recover,  for  this  cherub's  fake,  for  this  beloved 
boyV  Phyficians  were  immedfately  fent  for,  •  and 
every  aid  eitij^oy^d  for  Rofalie's  recovery,  which 
for  fome  weeks  remained  doubtful.  At  length, 
the  peace  of  mind  which  (he  now  experienced,^ 
joined,  to  her  youth  J  and  natumlly  good  con* 
ftitution,^ prevailed';  and  as  foon  as  (he  was  able 
to  quit  her  b^d,  the  worthy  Freminville  had  the 
fetisfaftion  of  uniting  her  in  marriage  to  the  huf- 
band  of  her  heart,  aijid  rendering  them  both  com- 
pletely happy. 

Montalmant  fettled  a  handfome  provifion  upon 
the  preferver  of  his  wife  and  child  ;  and  RofaJie'^ 
gratitude  continued  undiminifhed  to  the  laft  hour 
of  her  benefaftor's  life.  The  latter  part  of  her 
own  was  as  firigularly  exemplary  in  goodnefs,  as 
the  beginning  had  been  in  misfortunes. 
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'  '  -ill'  .  :.  -'■  '  "^    :;'r     ''<-r        i  '•'""::!''(.:.     .  ";         '!. 

r.iJpHiLE¥QN'lived  intfe^mida  of  aToreft„the 
rCT    afylum  nrf^  tt-anqjuUUty  arid  p^te^ :    fretful 

inq.uietude;  remorfe,  and  gtief,  kepta  refp^£lful 
;  diftance;  nor.  dared  to  apprp^ch  within  his.  retreat : 
Ambition  only   flattered  herfelf  with  hopes,  pf 
being  introduced. 

*  l:.f.t  ■•■■■     '    .:[  "'ii    :    >.!!    •  •  ()•?■'       "■■■  •:■/  '  ' 

' . )[  Fiiileratrtw  fevo^red  of- the< gods,  offered^ them 

l.ptrrc:vi6tiniBc:>  a  lamb,   and  arrwi,  .which  he 

•ifacrificedcby  rturilSy  attefted  the  gratitudfe-.he  felt 

;  ifor  tbeic  rlunlimkjed :  goodnei$,n  The  €^Art^  y^^- 

..miffive  tP:i4vis  labour,  produced  i?:  abupd«,j[^e 

-.whatever- was ^d>^ceflary  for  his  fut)fiftance. , ;l{e 

fled. from  cities,  and  never  repaife^l  thither  |b[4f  to 

exchange  fruit  for  the  grain,  when  he  wanted  to 

fow  a  field  that  was  cultivated  by;  hisJabourr 

-  .iriAfter  thefe  ex,curfiQns,'his  cot  was  dearpr  tQ 
riliiih>  than  before.;  The  ebony,,  gold,  and  ivory, 
deftined  to.  ^mbellifli  the  palac«&  of  the  great, 
tdid  not  .di%)l^y!their. magnificence  in  the  hab^ta- 
ertk>n  of  our  philofopher.  ]Jf  a^u«(€i  b^^  been,  ^X  the 
^yw^hole  expence-i»  furniftiing.his  ynoy^ables,  ,?tnd 
diis^d  provided , fpi;  hi^  defence,  >. .  u^ ^  . ^u^,  ..  :  - 
*ts.  A  double 


A  double  row  of  trees  concealed  his  retreat 
from  the  traveller.  A  clear  rivulet  ran  murmur- 
ing to  bring  him  its  waves,  and  forming  many 
meanders,  lengthened  his  ftay  in  this  delightful 
place.  Philemon  drank  of  its  ftreams ;  with  them 
•  he  watered  his  flowers ;  and  from  an  arbour^ -in 
which  he  was  accuftomed  to  give  loofe  to  his  re- 
fleftfons^  traced  with  his  eye  thdr  wandering 
coiirfe. 

Here  he  enjoyed  a  happy  life :  he  had  no  falfe  ' 
fiiehi,  no  perfidit)U8  miftrefs,  no  unfaithful  fer* 
Vants.  Hii  heart  had  hitherto  beai  undifhirbed 
^by  his  paffions.  The  gods  had  bellowed  this  bief- 
iingasthe  recompence  of  his  piety :  but  his  zeal 
begAh  to  relax,  Jirid  from  the  moment  he  per- 
ceived  that  his  life  was  too  uniform,  he  com- 
plained  of  his  deftiny. 

Difquiet  fei^ed  up6n  him:  his  little  inclofure 
was  open  to  his  defires.  Ambition  entered  into 
this  retreat,  which  flie  had  hitherto  found  inac- 
ceffible  :  and  having  gained  the  poffeffion  of  his 
tiew  habitation,  fhe  went  in  fearch  of  chimerical 
projefts,  received  them  into  her  retinue,  ikd 
brought  them  into  Philemon's  cottage,  who  wte 
foon  infefted  by  t^e  cotitagion  of  theii*  company^ 
The  offended  gods  withdireW' their  influefilce;  he 

was 
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was  parched  up  with  the  thirft  of  riches.  Am- 
bition fpurred  on  his  defires,  filled  him  with  wiflies, 
and  engaged  him  to  entreat  the  gods  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  plans  of  fortune,  little  meditated,  and 
which  he  had  traced  but  in  oppofition  to  their 
will. 

Philemon  had.iieglefted  his  facrifices;  he  now 
renewed  them  with  more  fervour  than  ever.  The 
choiceft  of  his  flocks  bled  on  the  altars. 

One  day,  in  the  folly  of  his  thoughts,  he  be- 
fought  the  gods  to  change  to  a  river  the  rivulet 
which  watered  his  retreat ;  and  that  a  little  boat, 
which  he  had  launched  into  the  ftream,  might  be 
transformed  to  a  fhip  richly  laden.  A  clap  of 
thunder  followed  his  prayer :  he  took  this  for  a 
happy  omen;  and,  certain  that  the  heavens 
would  grant  his  requeft,  he  boldly  entered  the 
boat,  and,  haftening  to  meet  his  punifhment, 
waited  in  full  fecurity  for  the  effeft  of  his  pe- 
titions. As  the  moment  approached,  in  which 
Philemon  was  to  have  them  granted.  Ambition 
abandoned  to  his  misfortune  her  credulous  diC* 
ciple.  J 

The  rivers  fwelled,  the  torrents  poured  from 
the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 

I  i  there 
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there  umted  their  foaming  ftreams.  Tlie  new 
river  no  fooner  appeared,  than  it  tore  up  all  be- 
fore it.  The  little  boat  changed  miraculoufly 
into  a  large  veffel,  was  raifed  by  the  waters,  and 
carried  away  with  rapidhy.  Hovi^'ever  happy 
Philemon  might  fancy  himfelf  in  that  moment^ 
(for  the  Ihip  in  which  he  was  placed  was  filled  wJth 
treafure)  at  a  diftance  he  faw  with  regret  the  ruin 
of  that  dear  cottage  in  which  he  had  lived  for 
more  than  twenty-years,  whiift  all  his=  days  flid  oft 
in  peace  and  ferenity. 

'  The  river  difcharging  itfelf  into  the  fea,  carried 
with  it  Philemon  and  his  fliip.  Expofed  on  the 
vaft  ocean,  and  having  loff  fight  of  land,  he  re- 
covered from  his  folly :  he  recollcfted  that  he  liacf 
forgot  to  fuppHcate  the  gods,  happily  to  condu£t 
his  veffel  to  fome  port :  but  it  was  now  too  late  f 
he  invoked  in  vain  the  deities  who  had  formerly 
been  his  protestors;  for  he  had  juflly  meritecf 
their  anger. 

The  fca  grew  enraged,  its  billows  fvvelled :  a 

horrible  temped  aflailed  the  veffel  on  all  fides ;:  a 

furious  wave  cafl  it  againfl  a  rock,  the  fhip  fpliiv 

and  the  fea  fwallowed  up  the  riches  it  had  con- 
tained. 

-     .    .  ,  Philemon^ 
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Fhilemon,  after  having  for  a  long  time  ffniggltf d 
jBgainft  this  imperious  element,  \yas  caft  on  ade- 
fert  coi^ft ;  when  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  before 
he  expir^  Jv?  confefled  himfclf  worthjr  of  tKe 
,4eaj:h,  Jjie  fuJHfered,  for  the  indifcretion  of  Kis 
prayerp-  . 

■Let Jig  leayq  the  gods,  the  arbiters  of  our  lot. 
Man,  al^ !.  tfi:S^re  4ear  to  them  than  he  is  tb 
himfelf.  Let  pjwifince  regulate  our  wiflies ;  other- 
wife  w^  fliall  i^p  re'afon  to  fear iwefluill  J>ccome, 
}ike  FhilemQD»  the  vi^itmr  of  lour  raflmefs.         I 


RElVf^RJLdcBLE  INSTANCE 
or 

FORTITUDE  AND  POLICY.      ' 

ABOUT  the  year  of  the  world  3520,  Zopyrus, 
a  leading  man  in  the  Court  of  Darius, 
fearing  that  the  fiege  againft  Babylon,  which  had 
been  continued  nineteen  months,  would  at  length 
fail,had  recqurfeto  the  following  ftratagem:  He  cut 
pfFhis  nofe  and  ears,  covered  his  whole  body  with 

wounds. 
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wounds,  and  in  this  (ituation  repaired  to  Darius ; 
who,  amazed  at  his  appearance,  demanded' from 
whom  he  had  received  fuch  barbarous  trciatment. 
He  faid  his  wounds  were  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  and  that  his  defign  was  to  €Xpofe  himfetf  to 
the  peopleof  Babylon,  as  an  evidence  of  the  tyranny 
of  Darius ;  to  whom,  by  fuch  conduft,  he  hoped 
to  render  very  material  fcrvice.~-He  went  to  Ba- 
bylon, his  wounds  gave  confirmation  to  what  he 
faid  refpeding  Dariiis,  and  the  people  entertained 
Xio  doubt  of  his  fteady  attachments  to  their  caufe. 
He  obtained  the  command  of  a  party  of  troops, 
and  led  them  againft  the  Perfians,  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  repulfe,  as  tlie  matter  had  been  con- 
certed with  Darius.  In  gratitude  for  the  ima- 
ginary fervice,  he  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the 
walls ,  and  he  foon  after  gave  admittance  to  the 
army  of  Darius,  who  would  not  have  been  able 
to  reduce  the  city,  either  by  affault  or  famine, 
which  now  fubmitted  to  him  without  con- 
ditions. 


THE 
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THE  REMARKABLE  STORY  of  PIGTTO. 

AN  ITAf IAN  PAINTER, 

AND   HIS    CRUCIFIX. 

IT  was  a  cruel  and  inhuman  caprice  of  an 
Italian  Painter,  (I  think  his  name  was  Giotto) 
who  defigned  to  draw  a  crucifix  to  the  life, 
wheedled  a  poor  man  to  fuffer  himfef  tqbe  bound 
to  the  crofs  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
ihould  be  releafed  again,  and  receive  a  con- 
fiderable  gratuity  for  his  pains.  But  inft^ad  of 
this^  as  foon  as  he  had  him  faft  on  the  crofs,  be 
{tabbed  him  dead,  and  then  fell  to  drawing.  Ht 
was  efteemed  the  greateft  mafter  in  all  Italy  at 
that  time ;  and  having  this  advantage  of  a  dead 
man  hanging  on  a  crofs  before  him,  there's  no 
queftion  but  he  made  a  matchlefs  piece  of  work 
on't. 

As  foon  as  he  had  finiihed  his  pifture,  he  carried 
it  to  the  Pope,  who  was  aftonilhed,  as  at  a  pro- 
digy of  art,  highly  extolling  the  exquifitenefs  of 
fhe  features  and  limbs,  the  languiihing  pale 
deadnefs  of  the  face,  the  unafFefted  finking  of 
the  head :  In  a  word,  he  had  drawn  to  life,  not 
pply  that  privation  of  fenfe  and  motion,  which 

we 
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we  call  death,  but  alfo  the  very  want  of  the  leaft 
vital  fymptom..  This  is  better  itoderftopd  than 
expreffed :  every  body  knows,  that  it  is  a  maf- 
ter-piece  to  reprefent  a  paflion  or  a  thought  well 
and  natural.  A^uch  greater  is  it  to  defcribe  the 
total  abfence  of  thefe  interior  faculties,  fo  as 
to  diftinguifti  the  figure  of  a  dead  imto  from  one 
vthat  is  only  afleep.  '  \ 

Yet  all  this,  and  miich  more,  could  the  Fope 
difcem.  in  the  admirable  dfai^ght  which  <iiott<> 
prefented  him.  And  he  likeid  it  lb  well,  that  lie 
refolved  to  pfcce  it  over  the  altar  of  hi?  own  cha- 
pel. Giotto  told  him,  fince  he  liked  the  copy  fo 
well,  h?  W€iuld  (hew  him  the  original,  if  he 
pleafed. 

What  doft  thou  mean  by  the  original,  faid  the 
Pope?  Wilt  thou  (hew  me  Jesus  Cht^ut  on  the 
Crofs  in  his  own  perfon  ?  No,  replied  Giotto ; 
but  ril  fhew  your  Holinefs  the  original  from 
whence  I  drew  this,  if  you  will  abfolye  me  from 
all  punifliment.  The  good  old  Father,  fufpefting 
fomething  extraordinary  from  the  painter's  thus 
capitulating  xrith  him,  promifed  on  his  word 
to  pardon  him  ;  which  Giotto  believing,  imme- 
diately told  him  where  it  was;  and  attending  him 
to  the  plate,  as  foon  as  they  were  entered,  he 

drew 
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drew  a  curtain  back  which  hung  before  the  deacf 
man  on  the  crofs,  and  told  the  Pope  whft  he  had 
done. 

The  Holy  Father,  extremely  troubled  at  fo  in- 
human and  barbarous  an  aftion,  repealed  his 
promife,  and  told  the  painter  he  (hould  furely  be 
put  to  an  exemplary  death. 

Giotto  feemed  refigned  to  the  fentence  pro- 
nounced unto  him,  and  only  begged  leave  to 
finifli  the  pifture  before  he  died,  which  was 
granted  him*  In  the  mean  while,  a  guard  was 
fet  upon  him  to  prevent  his  efcape.  As  foon  as  the 
Pope  had  caufed  the  piSure  to  be  delivered  into 
his  hands,  he  takes  a  brulh,  and  dipping  it  into 
a  fort  of  fluff  he  had  ready  for  that  purpofe, 
daubs  the  pifture  all  over  with  it,  fo  that  nothing 
now  could  be  feen  of  the  crucifix ;  for  it  was 
quite  effaced  in  all  outward  appearance. 

This  made  the  Pope  flark  mad ;  he  (lamped, 
foamed,  and  raved  like  one  in  a  frenzy.  He  fwore 
the  painter  (hould  fuffer  the  moft  cruel  death  that 
could  be  invented,  unlefs  he  drew  another  full 
3S  good  as  the  former,  for  if  but  the  leaft 
grace  was  mi(fing,  he  would  not  pardon  him; 
bill  if  he  would  procjiuce  an  exaft  parallel,  he 

(hould 
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(hould  not  only  give  him  his  life^  but  an  ample 
reward  in  money* 

The  painter,  as  he  had  reafon,  defired  it  under 
the  Pope's  fignet,  that  he  might  not  be  in  danger 
of  a  fecond  repeal  ^    which  was  granted  him. 
And  then  he  took  a  wet  fponge,  and  wiped  off 
all  the  varnifli  he  had  daubed  on  the  pifture, 
and  the  crucifix  appeared  the  fame  in  all  refpefls 
as  it  was  before.     The  Pope>  who  looked  upon 
this  as  a  great  fecret,  being  ignorant  of  the  arts 
which    the  painters  ufe,   was*  ravifhed  at   the 
ftrange  metamorphofis;  and  to  reward  the  painter's 
treble  ingenuity,  he  abfolved  him  from  all  his  fins, 
and  the  punifhment  due  to  them;  ordering  more- 
over, his  fteward  to  cover  the  pifture  with  gold, 
as  a  farther  gratuity  for  the  painter.     And  they 
fay,  this  crucifix  is  the  original,    by  which  the 
moll  famous  crucifixes  in  Europe  are  drawn. 


BENEFICENCE. 

MAN  is  naturally  a  beneficent  creature.    The 
grcateft  pleafure  wealth  can   afford,   is 
that  of  doing  good.    All.  men  of  eftates  are  in 

effeft 
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effeft  but  truftees  for  the  benefit  of  the  diftreffiwt 
and  will  be  fo  reckoned  when  they  are  to  give  an 
account.  Defer  not  charities  till  death :  he  that 
doth  fo,  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  fub- 
ftance  than  of  his  own. 

Reckon  upon  benefits  well  placed  as  a  treafure 
that  is  laid  up,  and  account  thyfelf  the  richer  for 
that  which  thou  giveft  a  worthy  perfon.  It  is  part 
of  a  charitable  man's  epitaph,  ^*  What  I  poffeffed> 
is  left  to  others;  what  I  gave  away,  remains  with 
me."  Do  good  with  what  thou  haft,  or  it  will 
do  thee  no  good.  *  Men  of  the  nobleft  difpofitiona 
think  themfelves  happieft  when  others  fhare  with 
them  in  their  happinefs.  It  is  better  to  be  of  the 
number  of  thofe  who  need  relief,  than  of  thofe 
who  want  hearts  to  give  it.  No  objeQ  is  more 
pleafing  to  the  eye,  than  the  fight  of  a  man 
whom  you  have  obliged ;  nor  any  mufic  fo  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  as  the  voice  of  one  that  owns  you 
for  his  benefafilor. 


THE  MASTER  AND  SLAVE: 

AN  EASTERN  APOLOGUE, 

AMIDST  the  intoxication  of  his  anger,  Ufbek 
fwore  he  would  put  an  innocent  Have  to 
K  k  death- 
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deafh.  Already  his  muideiii^liaiid,  wavm^over 
the  vi£lim  a  menacing  fcjrmetcTy  was  going  to 
befprinkle  the  duft  with  his  blood :  ^  ftrike, 
inhuman  mailer^  gratify  thy  bxrr^  faid  the  flave, 
bending  under  the  deftru^ye  fteel.  ^  Thou 
mayeft'  deprive  me  of  life :  ufe  thy  power ;  but 
diink  that,  by  making  of  me  a  ^Ksifice,  avenging 
lemorfe  will  rob  thee  of  the  two  greatefi  fweets 
of  thy  exiftence,  efleem  of  thyfelf,  and  peace  of 
mind."* — Ufbek  at  length  acknowledged  the  hor- 
ror of  the  intended  deed:  "  live/'  replied  he, 
^  I  am  now  fenfible  that  happiaels  ends  where 
crime  begins/' 


ANECDOTE 

or 

Gajlen^  Marquis  de  Reniy. 

HIS  illuftrious  nobleman  was  a  foldier  and  a 
Chriftian,  and  had  a  peculiar  felicity  in  re- 
conciling the  feeming  oppofkion  betwixt  two 
different  charafters.  He  had  a  command  in  the 
French  army,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  receive 
a  challenge  from  a  perfon  of  diftinftion  in  the 
fame  fervice.  The  Marquis  returned  for  anfwer 
/  bv 
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by  the  perfon  that  brought  the  challenge,  tha*  tfe 
was  ready' to  convince  the  gentleman  that  he  vwts 
in  the  wrong,  and  if  he  cduW  not  fatisfy  him,  hie 
Iwas  ready  to«ifk'ihis  |)afdon.  The  other^  not  fa- 
ejtisfied  with  tha&iairfwer,  infiftied  lipon  his  n^eti^g 
4imowithhi&iword,to  which  ire  fent  thisanfWef: 
*'  That  he  was  refahrea  hot  to  do  it,  &i€€  Ooi> 
and  the  KingJja^JiarJpi^deaJi;- otherwife  he 
would  have  him  know  that  all  the  endeavours  he 
had  ufed  to  pacify  him  did  not  proceed  from  any 
fear  of  him,  but  of 'Almighty  Goi?,  and  his  dif- 
pleafure  ;  that  he*ftiould  go  every' 3ay  about  his 
yfual  bufinefs;  amtMf '  he  did  aflault  him>  he 
would  make,^m^ej:Menl:,it."  -Tlp.^ngry  man  not 
^ble  to  provoke  him  to  a  duel,  and  meeting  him 
one  day  by  chance,  dretV  his  fword  and  attacked 
him,  who  f|»R|y|aK«di^d  gixdr^if^tiafnJ  both  him 
and  his  fecond,  with  the  afliftance  of  a  fervant 
fhsLt  attended  fiMtnii/rbut  then  did  this>\ruiy<3hffl'- 
ii^ik  Nobkqifilri  rflwV^  the  diflfettnctt/  fhetwixt J^ 
J^riitift  a»d.  Chriftian  carnage,  for  "Jae  led  litem  cte 
his 'tent,  rt&etfbed  them  wSth  ivi^he  andxcxrdials, 
j^aijfiedj  their  dkoutids  to  beidrfefifid,  and  their  fw^nfe 
to  be  reftorcd'toSflibm.  J  tfibnodifmiffed  them  with 
ChrHliari  and  fridiidly  advice^iand  wsisinever  heard 
to  mention  ^.thfe  aflfeir  afterwards  to  his  xk^rdt 
frienife*!  itifwas  anf  ufual  fayiny  of  his,  "^That 
th&st  i^mmom  l  tirtie  coura^  aqd  ^eneroiky  in 
ij  .     ':  ^  bearing 
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tcjiiiig  snd  wOfpwng  an  aijiiij  fer  &c  lopv^  q£ 
God,  than  in  icquking  it  wiifa  another:  mi 
irg  father  dianmrci^ing;  bccaofe  die  tfasBg  ^ 
niiicfa  more  difficult:  that  boOa  and  beazs  had 
cmtrage  enough,  hot  it  was  a  farukiih 
whereas  om^s  fhoiild  be  fiich  as  Ihonld 
reaiboabJe  creatures  and  Chnfiians.^ 


FRIEKPSHIP  XKCOMPATIBLE    WITH    A    DIS- 
PARITY   OF    CIRCVMSTAKC£S« 


INTERESTING  ST0RY 

r  OF 

TWO  JEWISH  SOLDIERS, 

I  Know  few  fubjefts  more  written  upon  and  lefs 
underftood  than  that  of  friendfhip ;  to  follow 
the  diflatcs  of  fome,  this  virtue,  ihftead  of  being 
the  affuager  of  pain,  becomes  the  fource  of  every 
inconvenience.  Such  fpeculatifts,  by  expefting 
too  much  from  friendfhip,  diflblve  the  connec- 
tion J  and  by  drjiwing  the  bands  too  clofely,  at 
length  break  them.  Almoft  all  our  romance 
and  novel-writers  are  of  this  kind ;  they  perfuade 
US  to  fricndihips  which  we  find  it  impoilible  to 

fuftaiq 
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fuftain  to  the  laft ;  fo  that  this  fweetner  of  life 
under  proper  regulations^  is  by  their  means  renr 
4ered  inacceffible  or  uneafy. 

It  is  certain,  the  beft  method  to  cultivate  this 
virtue,  is  by  letting  it  in  fome  raeafuremake.itfelf. 
A  fimilitude  of  minds  or  ftudies^  and  even  fome- 
times  a  diveriity  of  purfuits,  will  produce  all  the 
pleafinres  that  arUb  from  it.  The  current  of  tenr 
demefs  widens  as  it  proceeds,  and  two  men  im* 
perceptibly  find  their  hearts  warm  with  good-na«> 
ture  for  each  other,  when  they  were  at  .firft  only 
in  purfuit  of  mirth  or  relaxation.  :  Friendfhip  is 
like  atiebt  of  honour,  the  momientit  is  talked  of 
it  lofes  its  real  name>  and  aflumes  the  more  vat- 
grateful  form  of  obligation       r  -  * 

From  hence  we  find  that  thofe  who  regujadj 
undertake  to  cultitate  fr iendihi|>,  find  ingratitude 
generally  repays  ithfizr-  iendeiavours.  That  circle 
bf  beings  which  dependance  gathers  round  us  is 
sdinoft  ever  unfriendly ;  they  fecretly  wifli  the 
terms  of  their  conneftion  more  nearly  equal,  and 
where  they  even  have  tho  moft  virtue,  are  prepared 
to  referve  all  their  affefilions  for  their  patron  only 
In  the  hour  of  his  dedine.  Increafing  the  obli* 
gations  which  are  laid  upon  fuch  minds  only  in* 
ipreafes  their  burthen  j  they  feel  themfelves  ui;- 

able 
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fible  to  repay  the  iramenfity  of  their  debt.  an4 
^eir  bankrupt  hearts  are  taught  a  latent;  refeuaV: 
ment  at  the  hand  that  is  ftretched  out  with  ftffccs 
of  fervice  and  relief. 

Plautiniis  was  a  man.whdi^dugfct  that  evtary 
"good  was  to  be  bought  by  iScbes,  land  a&  .he  wns 
pofrefTed  of>< great  wealthy,  wd  hadia  mind  nati»> 
fcMly  formed  for  virtue,  he  teibhoed  tOr^gatheTiii 
circle  of  idbe  bcA  men  nnind  irnnki   Amotoi^iLhp 
number ^  dfi  ivi&iiependaiits  was  Mufidcriin^  y^i^. 
la  mind  jttft^Rs>7fond  of  viktuev  ybtmot  le&*f>mud 
than  his'ipatron.    His  circumflancee^  hcm^cc, 
were  ftich  as > fovced  him  ta  ifas^>.t)Q*  tiif  iigiic^ 
^ces  of  hi^  fuperior;  and  heik^  hinifek*  diily 
among  a  number  of  oth€t«  loaded  with  be&0fit$i^ 
and  proteftations  of  friendfhip.     Thefe  in   the 
tafual  courfe  of  the  worid  he  thought  it  prudient 
to  accept,  but  while  be  gavfe  hfiricfteem  he coi(4d 
fiot  give  his  heart.     A  waait/fafraffeQioa  break^ 
out  in  the  moft  ttifting  rnftairees^and  Plaut^nus  had 
ftill  enough  to  obferve  tbe'filwituteft  aftions  lOf  the 
in^n  he  willed  to  make  Ws  friend,    in  thefe  .he 
ever  found  his  aim  diialfpointed,  for  M^fidoru^ 
claimed  an  exchange  of  hearts,  which  Plautinus^ 
foliciting  by  a  variety  of  other  claJims,  comid  never 
think  of  befl?owiftg.     it  may  be  eafiJy  fuppofed 
that  the  refervc  of  our  poor  proud  man  was  foon 

conftrained 
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Conflriined  into  ingratitude,  arid  fuch  indeecj^in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  was* 
Wherever  Mufidorus  appeared,  he  was  rejnarked 
as  the  ungrateful  man ;  he  had  accepted  favours 
it  was  faid,  and  ftill  had  the  infolence  to  pretend 
to  independance.  The  event  however  juftified  his 
conduft.  Plautinus,  by  mifplacing  liberality,  at 
length  became  poor,  and  it  was  thun  that  Mufi^ 
dorus  firft  thought  of  making  a  friend'  of  hima 
He  flew  to  the  man  of  fallen  fortune  with  an  offer 
of  all  he  had ;  wrought  under  his  direfiUon  with 
afliduity ;  and  by  uniting  their  talents,  both  werQ 
at  length  placed  in  that  ftation  of  life  from  which 
one  of  them  had  formerly  fallen. 

To  this  ftory,  taken  from  modem  life,  I  {hall 
add  one  more  taken  from  a  Greek  writer  of  anti- 
quity. Two  Jewifh  foldiers  in  the  times  Vefpafiari 
had  made  many  campaigns  together,  and  a  pai* 
ticipation  of  danger  at  length  bred  an  unioa  of 
hearts.  They  were  remarked  throughout  tho 
whole  army  as  the  two  friendly  brothers;  thejf 
felt,  and  fought  for  each  other.  Their  friendfhiji.- 
might  have  continued  without  interruption  till 
death,  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  the  one 
alarmed  the  pride  of  the  other,  which  was  in  hii 
promotion  to  be  a  General  under  the  fiamous  John; 
who  headed  a  particular  party  of  the  jeudiU 

malecontents. 
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mo^'econtents.  From  this  moment  their  fofmer 
love  was  converted  into  the  moft  inveterate 
enmity.  They  attached  themfelves  to  oppofite 
fa6lions,  and  fought  each  othprs  Jives  in  the  con- 
flift  of  adverfe  party*  In  this  manner  they  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  years,  vowing'  mutual 
revenge,  and  animated  with  an  unconquerable 
Ipirit  of  averfion.  At  length,  however  the  party 
of  the  Jews,  to  which  the  mean  foldier  belonged, 
joining  with  the  Romans,  it  became  viftoriousj 
and  drove  John  with  all  his  adherents  into  the 
temple. 

Hiftory  has  given  us  more  than  one  pifture  of 
the  dreadful  conflagration  of  that  fuperb  edifice. 
The  Roman  foldiers  were  gathered  round  it ;  the 
whole  temp'te  was  in  flanies,  and  thoufands  were 
feen  burning  alive  within  its  circuit.     It  was  in 
this  fituation  of  things  that  the  now  fuccefsful 
foldier  faw  his  former  friend  upon  the  battlements 
of  the  higheft  tower,  looking  round  with  horror, 
and  juft  ready  to  be  confumed  with  flames.     All 
his  former  tendemefs  now  therefore  returned ;  he 
(aw  the  man  of  his  bofom  juft  going  to  perifh  j 
and   unable  to  withftand  the  impulfe,    he  ran 
Ipreading  his  arms,  and  crying  out  to  his  friend, 
to  leap  down  from  the  top,  and  find  fafety  with 
lum.    The  friend  from  above  heard  and  obeyed, 

and 
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and  calling  himfelf  from  the  top  of  the  lower 
into  his  fellow  foldier's  arms,  both  fell  a  facrifice 
on  the  fpot;  one  being  crufhed  to  death  by  the 
weight  of  his  companion,  and  the  other  being 
dafhed  to  pieces  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  fall. 


THE  MAGNANIMITY 

Of 

A  ROMAN  SENATOR. 

WHEN  Vefpafian  commanded  a  Senator  to 
give  his  voice  againft  the  intereft  of  his 
country,  and  threatened  him  with  immediate 
death  if  he  fpoke  on  the  other  fide,  the  Roman, 
confcious  that  the  attempt  to  ferve  a  people  was 
in  his  power,  though  the  event  was  ever  fo  uil- 
certain,  anfwered  with  a  fmile, — "  E)id  I  ever  tell 
70U  that  I  was  immortal? — My  virtue  is  in  my 
own  difpofal,  my  life  in  your's  ;  do  you  what  you 
will,  I  fhall  do  what  I  ought:  and  if  I  fall  in  the 
fervice  of  my  country,  I  fhall  have  more  triumph 
in  my  death,  than  you  in  all  your  laurels." 

H  AN- 
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AN    ANECDOTE 

AS  a  prefs-gang  was  lately  patrolling  round 
Smith  field,  London,  they  laid  hold  of  a 
man  tolerably  drefled,  who  pleaded  that  being  a 
gentleman  he  was  not  liable  to  be  innprefled. 
This  occafioned  a  tolerable  joke  from  one  of  the 
failors,  who  dircftly  anfwered, "  Then  you  arflfi^ 
very  man  we  want ;  for  we  have  preffed  a  d — •^—d 
number  of  blackguards,  and  are  curfedly  diftreiTed 
for  a  gentleman  to  teach  them  manners.^ 


THE  WORLD. 

THE  World  may  be  thus  defined;  it  is  a 
vaft  theatre,  on  which,  mankind  are  the  ac- 
tors ;  chance  compofes  the  piece,  fortune  diftri- 
butes  tlie  parts,  the  women  diftribute  refrefliment 
to  the  actors,  and  the  unfortunate  are  the  fcene- 
drawers  and  candlc-fnufFers. 

llie  world  polifhes  more  than  it  inftruGs.    To. 
be  a  ipectator  one  muft  not  be  in  the  buftle  of 

the 
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the  world,  but  at  a  certain  diftancc;  as  to  obfervc 
a  regiment  march,  one  muft  be  on  a  line  when 
they  file  oflF,  not  in  the  ranks. 

With  a  little  fliare  of  underftanding,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  a  man  will  fliine  more 
than  with  a  great  underftanding,  and  a  little  of 
the  world:— and  to  acquire  this  cuftom,  there 
muft  be  a  certain  mode  of  carriage,  without  which 
he  will  never  be  able  to  cultivate  acquaintance 
in  thofe  focieties  where  the  beft  company  of  all 
ranks  meet. 

Without  a  fortune,  let  man's  merit  be  ever  fo 
great,  he  will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  mix- 
ing with  people  of  fafluort,  of  being  acquainted 
with  their  manners,  or  affuming  their  ftyle  -,  in  a 
word,  to  judge  of  men  of  a  certain  rank,  their 
virtues,  their  vices,  their  follies. 

Iliches  put  a  young  man  forward  in  the  world 
early  y  by  their  means  he  will  be  able  to  difplay 
his  talent^,  to  excel  in  all  manner  of  exercife^, 
to  learn  languages,  to  travel;  in  fine,  to  have  the 
neceffarv  leifure  to  devote  himfelf  to  vyhatever 
?Lrt  or  fcience  he  pleafes. 


But 
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.  But  the  men  of  the  world  exaggerate. their 
encomiums  on  the  t<m  diffufed  among  them.  They 
will  confidently  fay,  there  is  no  tafte,  penetration, 
or  wit,  but  in  their  circles.  From  thofe  exclu- 
five  pretenfions,  they  imagine  theinfelves  entitled 
to  guefs  at  the  career  of  every  man  who  appears 
amongft  them. 

The  wr^ch  who  expires  oa  a  fcaflPold,  has  not  , 
been  guilty  of  fp  many  dilbrders  in  fpciety  as 
another  who  lives  in  the  fashionable  world.    This 
man  is  a  debauchee,  a  flanderer,  a  cheat ; — ^he  is 
poffefled  of  every  vice  on  which  the  law  cannot 
by  hold ; — he  does  not  commit  murder  on  the 
high-way ;  but  he  diftills  in  every  houfe  the  poi- 
fon  of  an  invenomed  tongue,  he  blafts  every  one's 
reputation,  he  ridicules  every  virtue,  he  fcatters 
diforder  among   brethren,  married  people  and 
friends.     When  driven  from  one  quarter,  he  goes 
to  another,  and  carries  the  fame  fpirit  with  him. 
His  wickednefs  is   the  refuit  of  reflcftion ;  he 
makesi  it  his  ftudy.     But  he  can  only  be  puhifhed 
with  contempt  5   and  contempt  in  a  great  city 
is  like  the  infefted  air  they  breathe  ;---they  ao^ 
cuftom  themfelves  to  it. 


the; 
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THE  DAY  OF  JUDfeMENTl 

'  AN  ODE. 

J    :  ;  ASTTEMPTW)   Hi    ENGLISH    SAPPHIC. 

t 

WHEN  the  fierce.  horthwimtwiA  his  *adiy 
forces, 
MJj^faf^  up  the  Baltic  to  a  foaming  fury ; 
^^^  the  red  It^ttiing,  with  a  fiorm  of  hail  comes 

.  "  . '  Rufhing  amain  down, 

XI. 
JHU>w  the  poor  failors  fiaad  amaz'd  and  tremble ! 
l^ile  the  hoarfe  thimder,  like  a  bloody  trumpet. 
Roars  It  loud  orifet  to  the  gaping  waters. 

Quick  to  devour  them% 

III. 
Such  (hall  "the  hoife  be,  and  the  wild  diforder,* 
'(lif  things  eternal  may  be  like  the  earthly,) 
^ch  the  dire  terror  when  the  great  archangel 

Shakes  the  Creation; 

IV. 
Xears  the  ftrong  pillars  of  the  vault  bf  heaven. 
Breaks  up  old  marble,  the  repoife  of  pririces ; 
See  the  the  graves  open,  and  the  bones  atifing. 

Flames  all  around  'em. 


Hari^. 
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V. 
Hark,  the  (hrill  eateries  of  the  guiltjr  wretches? 
Lively  bright  horror,  and  amazing  anguifb. 
Stare  thro*  their  eye-lids,  while  the  hVing  worm  lies 

Gi^iwing  within  Uiem. 

VI. 
Thoughts,  like  old  vultures,   pray  upon  fhair 

heart-ftrings. 
And  the  finart  twinges,  whdn  their  eye  beholds  the 
Lofty  Judge  frowning,  and  a  flood  of  vengeam^ 

Rolling  afore  him. 

VII. 
Hopclefs  immortals !  how  they  feream  and  (hirer. 
While  the  devils  pufti  them  to  the  pit  wide-yawning 
Hideous  and  gloomy  to  receive  them  headlong 

Pown  to  the  center. 

VIII. 
Stop  here,  my  fancy :  (all  aw?iy,  ye  horrid 
Doleful  ideas)  come,  arife  to  Jesus, 
How  he  fits  god-like !  and  the  faints  around  hinj 

Xhron'd  yet  adoring  I 

IX. 

O  may  I  fit  there  when  he  cqrne^  triumphant. 
Dooming  the  nations  !  then  afcend  to  glory. 
While  our  hofannas  all  along  the  paflage 

Shout  the  Redeemer. 
THE 
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THE  FEAR  of  god. 

THE  fear  of  God  is  a  neceffary  confequence 
of  a  view  of  his  power.  One  cannot  con- 
template in  idea  the  greatnefs  of  this  Being, 
which  every  'thing  proclaims,  without  feeling  a 
dread,  compounded  of  refpeft  and  fear.  One 
cannot  know  onefelf  furrounded  with  the  pre- 
ience  of  the  Almighty  God,  without  profound 
emotion ;  that  is  to  fay,  without  being  at  once 
amazed  witli  the  immenfity  of  his  attributes^  and 
the  meannefs  of  our  own  being.  We  are  as  it 
were  annihilated  before  this  God,  terrible  and 
ftrong,  notwithftanding  the  vifible  teftimonics  of 
his  goodnefs  and  clemency. — ^This  power,  which 
nothing  can  refift,  makes  us  fhudder ;  and  it  is 
probably  to  be  rid  of  this  inward  fear,  the  atheift 
proudly  ihakes  off  the  yoke :  like  the  children, 
he  (huts  his  eyes  in  the  prefence  of  this  open  eye 
on  nature,  and  thinks  he  is  not  feen. 

But  at  the  afpeft  of  this  hand  that  upholds 
worlds,  this  ear  that  is  open  to  every  figh  of  the 
wretched,  a  fecret  dread  invades  the  foul ;  then 
one  mull  deny  the  Godhead,  not  to  fhudder  be- 
fore it. 

Ev^ry 


Every  adorer  will  then  exclaim  with  David, 
*'  In  admiring  thy  woij^s,  I  -am  made  to  fear  thee 
O  God !"  This  is  not  the  fear  of  the  flave  or  the 
goilty;  it  is  the  impoffibility  of  contemplating^ 
without  fear,  without  aftoniihment^  without 
dread,  the  iramenfity,  the  glory,  and  the  power 
of  him  who  created  the  univerfe. 

The  ancient  writers  bear  the  impreiEon  of  thig 
precious  and  falutary  blending  of  fear  and  refpeS 
manifefted  in  man,  not  only  when  the  God  (^ 
thunder  difplays  his  vengeance,  but*  even  when 
he  fignalizes  his  bounties.  The  writer's  colouring 
breathe  every  fentiment  of  a  Maje%,  whofe 
fplendour  he  cannot  bear,  even  in  its  mildeft 
afpe£t. 

There  is,  then,  in  the  heart  of  man,  an  in- 
ieparable  union  of  fear  and  refpe^  due  to  the 
Divinity,  which  has  raifed  temples,  and  ordained 
expiations  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  That 
is  the  univerfal  tenet. 

But  is  God  really  hid  ?  It  is  the  blind  or  fiupkl 
eye  that  firft  pronounced  this  fenfely  word.  The 
Divinity  is  always  prefent  around  us ;  we  fee 
his  footfteps  ever)^  where.  What  mark  fo  vifi- 
ble,  as  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  creation ; 

than 
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than  the  fpark  of  tife  which  fla(hes  every  inftant, 
or  the  light  of  reafon  which  fliines  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  man ! — Nothing  is  waYiting  to  en- 
lighten us,  but  a  heart ;  if  it  has  fenfation,  it 
elevates  itfelf  to  the  good  and  majeftic  Being  that 
for  tried  it.  It  is  inflamed,  it  is  affefted,  it  adores, 
and  nothing  is  comparable  to  the  ecftacy  this 
mild  and  fiiblime  contemplation  of  the  author 
of  nature  excites. 

Confidering  him  as  the  preferver  of  beings,  and 
lavifliing  to  each  one  a  proportion  of  pleafure,'the 
Supreme  Being  is  ftill  more  adorable  than  under 
that  of  Creator:  beneficence  claims  a  greater 
right  to  our  homage  than  grandeur. 

Only  think,  mortal !  thy  head  is  a  hundred 
times  more  wonderftil  than  the  funt  it  knows  not 
itfelf,  and  thou  doft;  it  knows  liot  what  it  is, 
and  thou  has  meafured  it :  it  enlightens  the  uni- 
verfe  with  material  fire,  and  thou  canft  afpire  to 
a  more  elevated  rank.  The  planets  are  abfolutely 
blind  inftruments ;  and  thou  art  allowed  to  know 
the  fprings^  nature  ufes.  Thou  knoweft  how  to 
employ  thyfelf ;  thou  feeleft  thy  independence  of 
mind  and  fenritude  of  body;  thou  feeleft  thy 
ftrength  and  weakliefs;  thoU  kHoWeft  thy  rank 
in  the  univerfal  fyfteiii. 

M  m  And 
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And  wouldefl  thou  not  bcftruck  with  New- 
ton's fvftem,  when  he  fees  in  each  ftar  a  fun 
balancing  the  planets;  when  he  perceives  the  or- 
der that  proportions  their  motions  to  the  dillance 
of  their  centers ;  when  the  univerfe,  thus  en- 
larged, has  difcovered  to  them,  that  the  mind 
which  unravelled  thofe  fublime  relations  is  moi:e 
auguft  and  lefs  pcrifliable  than  even  thofe  funs, 
which,  notwithftanding  their  pomp  and  fplendor, 
are  merely  material,  and  have  no  idea  of  where 
they  are  placed. 


OX  CONTENTMENT  AND  AVARICE. 

CONTENTMENT  to  the  mind  is  as  light  to 
the  eye;  as  the  latter  difclofes  every  pleafing 
objeft  to  the  intelle£lual  powers,  fo  does  the  for- 
mer every  agreeable  idea  to  the  foul ;  though  it 
does  not  immediately  bring  riches  to  mankind,  it 
does  equally  the  fame,  by  banifliing  the  defire  of 
them ;  it  it  cannot  direftly  remove  the  difquietudes 
ariling  from  a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it 
makes  him  eafy  under  them ;  it  deftroys  all  in- 
ordinate ambition  in  a  ftate,  and  becomes  its  fup- 
purt  againfl:  the'moft  dangerous  attacks,  while 

,  ^  the 
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the  luft  6f  riches,  like  the  frequent  decays  of  a 
magnificent  ftru6lure,  foretels  its  final  ruin ;  in 
man  it  prevents  every  tendency  to  corruption, 
with  refpeft  to  the  community  in  which  he  is 
placed  ;  it  diflSpates  care,  melancholy,  and  anx- 
iety, from  its  poffeflTor ;  fweetens  his  cqnverfation, 
makes  him  fit  for  fociety,  and  gives  a  perpetual 
ferenity  to  all  his  thoughts.  Behold  that  fordid 
animal  the  gavnejler^  ever  anxious  of  enriching 
himfelf,  yet  ever  contemplating  his  own  mifery; 
all  his  fchemes  are  laid  for  the  oppreflion  of  the 
poor,  yet  ever  terminate  in  his  qwn  ruin :  view 
him  in  adverfity  ;  who  pities  him  ?  In  poverty ; 
who  honours  him  ?  Or  in  any  (late  of  life  ?  who 
regards  him  ?  Fortune  is  his  goddefs — Dc  Moivre, 
his  guide,  and  the  luft  of  avarice  edges  him  on 
to  his  bafe  employments ;  while  the  dice  are 
rattling  his  heart  is  throbbing ;  and  the  very  ne^t 
throw  either  plunges  him  into  a  gulph  of  mifery, 
or  hurries  him  into  an  unpremeditated  rage  qf 
diftra£lion;  life  is  a  continued  feries  of  uhe^finels 
to  him ;  when  he  walks,  he  treads  upon  briers, 
and  his  feat  is  a  feat  of  thorns ;  his  days  ^re  days 
of  defpair,  and  his  years  years' of  paiq;  hope  and 
/faVy  thofe  two  noble  faculties  of  the  foul,  cul- 
tivated in  man  for  the  fublime  ends  of  religion,  are 
proftituted  to  his  villainy ;  and,  if  ill  luck  fucceeds, 
his  abandoned  foul  finks  by  his  own  curfes  s  peace 

and 
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and  tranquillity  are  as  far  baniftied  from  his  tnind, 
as  honefty  and  fidelity  from  his  heart ;  his  breaft 
is  made  fubfervient  to  the  tortures  of  fufpence, 
and  continually  racked  by  the  fiercell  extremes. 
How  miferable  then  muft  that  ipan  be,  who  is 
thus  enflaved   by  his  lucrative  appetite?     Fire 
and  fwordareilow  engines  pf  deftrudlion,  com- 
pared to  the  havoc  this  fatal  diftqrber  creates 
in  a  man's  body  and   fortune  j  ygt  fuch  is   his 
difpofition;  that  the  wrarmeft  folicitatlons,  even 
from  his  deareft  friends,    cannot  withhold  hinfi 
from  his  engagements  with  his  fickle  idol;  he 
rather  treats  them  as  his  enemies,  who  propofe 
fo  deadly  a  talk;  friendftii^  is  bartered  for  felf- 
intereft,  ^nd  all  the  powerful  luft  of  gold  mars 
every  Chriftian  office:  how  iufufceptible  of  remorfe 
is  the  gamefler's  breaft,  when  he  robs  a  diftreflfed 
family  of   its  fupport,    or    fnatches  the  bread 
from  the  teeth  of  the  hungry  ?  O  thou  monfter 
of  nature  !   How  inglorious  are  thy  conquefts  ! 
Is  the  eye  that  fees  all  things  blind  to  thy  inhu- 
manity?   Vengeance  is  fpreading  her  net  wide 
for  thee,  and  will  overtake  thee  in  the  midft  of 
thy  barbarity.    O  Avarice !  thou  vileft  muckworm, 
what  wickednefs  doft  thou  create  in  mankind ! 
How  art    thou    courted   by   poor,    unthinking 
mortals,  for  thy  deformity  !  What  a  train  of  evils 
are  under  thy  command!    Deftrudlion  bounds 

from 
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ftom  every  part  of  thee  fwifter  than  the  arrow 
from  the  archer's  breaft,  and  like  a  bafe  ingrate  as 
thou  art,  thou  fheddeft  unheeded  bane  on  thofe 
that  proteft  thee,  bankruptcy  to  the  tradefmen, 
and  poverty  to  the  men  of  affluence,  are  the  re- 
-wards  thou  procureft :  whether  thou  appeaxeft  ia 
^urch  or  ftate,  in  city  or  in  court,  yet  vice  is 
ever  attendant  on  thee,  and  the  nation  that  har-  > 
hours  thee  facrifices  her  liberty  to  its  purfuits, 
the  llatefman  when  he  becomes  thy  votary, 
proves  falfe  to  his  country ;  and  evety  glowii^g 
paffion  for  the  public  wejfare  is  chilled  fin  its  einr 
bryo  by  the  over-ruling  power  of  fe)f-intereft ; 
J^fiict  herfelf  is  ftaggered  by  thy  €i^Qrmities,:her 
fword  is  blunted  by  thy  outrages ;  wh^fi  ihe  calk 
in  feeble  accents,  for  afliftance,  her  fajthlefs  par 
.trons  are  deaf  to  all  her  entreaties,  tijl  at  lengtk 
,we  fee  vice  riding  triumphant,  fpreading  h^r 
banner  as  ihe  goes,  virtue  and  religion  retiring 
at  the  appearance  of  it,  and  fad  defolation,  with 
all  her  gloomy  attendants,  advancing,  at  a 
idiftance,  to  embrace  us. 


HUMAN  NATURE. 

NOTWITHSTANDING    the    degencracv  and 
meanncfs  that  is  crept  into  kiiman  nature, 

there 
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there  is  a  thoufand  a£Kons  in  which  it  breaks 
through  its  original  corruption,  and  fliews  what 
it  once  was,  and  what  it  will  be  hereafter.  We 
may  confider  the  foul  of  man,  as  the  ruin  of  a 
glorious  pile  of  building ;  where,  amidft  the  heaps 
of  rubbifh,  you  meet  with  noble  fragments  of 
fculpture,  broken  pillars  and  obelilks,  and  a  mu- 
nificence in  confufion.  Virtue  and  wifdom  are 
continually'  employed  in  clearing  the  ruins,  re- 
moving thefe  diforderly  heaps,  recovering  the  no- 
ble piles  that  lie  buried  under  them,  and  adjuft- 
ing  them  as  well  as  poffible,  according  to  their 
ancient  fymmetry  and  beauty.  A  happy  educa- 
tion, cortveifation  with  the  fineft  fpirits,  looking 
abroad  into  the  works  of  nature,  and  obfervations 
upon  mankind,  are  the  greateft  afliftances  to  this 
neceffary  and  glorious  work.  But  even  among 
thofe  who  have  never  had  the  happinefs  of  any 
of  thefe  advantages,  there  are  fomctimes  fuch 
exertions  of  the  greatnefs  that  is  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man,  as  fliew  capacities  and  abilities  that 
need  only  thofe  accidental  helps  to  fetch  them 
out,  and  fliew  them  in  a  proper  light.  A  ple- 
beian foul  is  ftill  the  ruin  of  this  glorious  edifice, 
though  encumbered  with  all  its  rubbifh. 

Difcourfes  of  religion  and  morality,  and  reflec- 
tions upon  human  nature,  are  the  beft  means  we 

can 
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can  make  ule  of  to  improve  our  minds,  and  gain 
a  true  knowledge  of  ourfelves;  and  confequently 
to  recover  our  fouls  out  of  the  vice,  ignorance^, 
and  prejudice  which  naturally  cleave  to  them. 

There  is  nothing  which  favours  and  falls  in  with 
the  natural  greatnefs  and  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, fo  much  as  religion  ;  w^hich  does  not  only 
promife  the  entire  refinement  of  the.  mind,  but 
the  glorifying  of  the  body,  and  the  immortality 
of  both. 

It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  will  and  af)pe- 
tites ;  for,  as  after  wc  have  tried  a  thoufand  plea- 
fures,  and  turned  from  one  enjoyment  to  another, 
we  find  no  reft  to  our  defires,  till  wc  at  laft  fix 
them  upon  the  Sovereign  Good;  fo  in  purfuit  of 
knowledge,  we  meet  with  no  tolerable  fatisfac- 
tion  to  our  minds,  till  after  we  are  weary  with 
tracing  other  methods,  we  turn  them  upon  the  * 
one  fuprieme  and  unerring  truth.  And  were  there 
no  other  ufe  of  human  learning,  there  is  this  in 
it,  that  by  its  many  defefts,  it  brings  us  to  a 
fenfe  of  our  weaknefs,  and  makes  us  readily,  and 
with  greater  willingnefs  fubmit  to  revelation.  It 
is  according  to  nature  to  be  merciful;  for  no  man, 
that  has  not  divefted  himfelf  of  humanity  can 
•■  '  '  be 
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be  hard-hearted  to  others,  without  feeling  .a  pain 
in  himfelf. 

The  wife  and  good  will  ever  be  loved  and  ho- 
noured as  the  glory  of  human  nature. 


PRUDENCE. 

WHAT  is  Prudence  ?  *tis  a  bleffing 
Scarcely  known,  fo  few  pofleffing 
'yis  the  Virtues'  bright  attendant ; 
Nay  'tis  more — 'tis  their  defendant, — » 
Heaven's  beft  gift,  wou'd  females  ufe  it. 
Ne'er  regain'd — if  once  they  lofe  it. 
The  teft  of  judgment,  tafte,  and  fenfe. 
To  folly  only  an  offence. 
Tis  a  virgin  foft  of  feature, 
Form'd  to  pleafe  with  great  good-nature  ; 
Chearful — eafy — ^young,  and  wife, 
Superior  far  to  art's  difguife  : — 
Grave  or  gay — polite  yet  true — 
Deareft  madam — juft  like  you  ! 


AN 
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AN  ALLEGORICAL  HISTQRY 

OF 

REST  AND  LABOtJli. 

I 

.••     '  ■  ,  •  •   •  .     I 

IN  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  as  is  well  knowii 
to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  ancient  traditions^ 
when  innocence  was  yet  untainted,  and  fimplicity 
unadulterated,  mankind  was.  happy  in  the  eri- 
joyment  of  continual  pleafure,  and  eonftant* 
plenty,  under  the  prote^ion  ^of  Rest  ;  a  gentle 
divinity,  who  required  of  her  worfliippers  neither 
altars  nor  facrifices,  and  whofe  rites  were  only 
performed  by  prpftrations  upon  turfs  of  flowers 
in  fhades  of  jafmine  and  myrtle,  or  by  dances  oft 
the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with  milk  and  neftar. 

Under  this  eafy  government  the  firil  gene- 
rations breathed  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  fpring  j 
eat  the  fruits,  which,  without  culture,  fell  ripe 
into  their  hands,  and  llept  under  bowers  arched 
by  nature,  with  the  birds  finging  over  their  heads, 
and  the  beafl:s  fporting  about  them.  But  by  de- 
grees they  began  to  lofe  their  original  integrity^ 
each,  though  there  was  more  than  enough  for  all, 
was  defirous  of  appropriating  part  to  himfelfl' 
Then  entered  violence  and  fraud,  and  theft,  and 
N  n  raipirie. 
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rapine.  Soon  after  pride  and  envy  broke  into 
the  world,  and  brought  with  them  a  new  ftandard 
of  wealth  ;  for  men,  who  till  then  thought  them- 
felves  rich  when  they  wanted  nothing,  now 
rated  their  demands,  not  by  .the  calls  of  nature, 
but  by  the  plenty  of  others  ;  and  began  to  con- 
lider  themfelves  as  poor  when  they  beheld  thdr 
own  pofleflions  exceeded  by  tbofe  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Now  only  one  could  be  happy,  becaufe 
only  one  could  have  moft,  and  that  one  was  al- 
ways in  danger,  left  the  fame  arts  by  which  he 
had  fupplanted  others  (hould  be  praftifed  upon 
himfelf. 

Amidft  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the 
fl'dtc  of  the  eartli  was  changed  ;  the  year  was  di- 
^  idcd  into  feafons ;  part  of  the  ground  became 
barren,  and  the  reft  yielded  only  berries,  acorns, 
and  herbs.  Tlie  fummer  and  autumn  indeed  fur- 
nilliod  a  coarfe  and  inelegant  fufficiency,  but  win- 
ter was  without  any  relief;  Famine,  with  a 
thoufand  difcafes,  which  the  inclemencv  of  the 
air  invited  into  the  upper  regions,  made  havoc 
among  men,  and  there  appeared  to  be  danger  left 
ihoy  lliouldbedeftroyed  before  they  were  reformed. 

To  oppofc  the  de\-aftations  of  Famine,  who 
fcatiercd  the  ground  every  where  with  carcaflcs. 

Labour 
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Labour  came  down  upon  earth.  Labour  was 
the  fon  of  Necessity,  the  niirfeling  of  Hope, 
and  pupil  of  Art  ;  he  had  the  ftrength  of  his 
5f!other,  the  fpirit  of  his  nurfe,  and  the  dexterity 
of  his  governefs.  His  face  was  wrinkled  with 
the  wind,  and  fwarthy  with  the  fun ;  he  had 
the  implements  of  hufbandry  in  one  hand,  with 
which  he  turned  up  the  earth ,  in  the  other  he 
hafi  the  tools  of  architefture,  and  raifed  walls 
and  towers  at  his  pleafure.  He  called  out  with 
a  rough  voice,  "  Mortals  !  fee  here  the  power  to 
**  whom  you  are  configned,  and  from  whom  you 
**  are  to  hope  for  all  your  pleafures,  and  all  your 
"  fafety.  You  have  long  languifhed  under  the 
"  dooiinion  of  Rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful 
"  goddefs,  who  can  neither  proteft  nor  relieve 
^^  you,  but  fefigns  you  to  the  firft  attacks  of  ei- 
^^  ther  Famine  or  Disease,  and  fuffers  her 
"  fhades  to  be  invaded  by  every  enemjr,  and  de- 
"  ftroyed  by  every  accident. 

"  Awake,  therefore,  to  the  call  of  Labour. 
"  I  vt^ill  teach  you  to  remedy  the  fterility  of  the 
**,  earth,  and  the  feverity  of  the  Iky ;  I  will  com- 
'^  pel  fummer  to  find  provifions  for  the  winter; 
^'  I  will  force  the  waters  to  give  you  their  fifli, 
\'  the  air  its  fowls,  and  the  foreft  the  beads ;  I 
*'  will  tieach  you  to  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 

«  and 
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ff  and  bring  out  from  the  caverns  of  the  momh 
^*  tains  metals  which  (hall  give  ftrengtb  to  your 
f'  hands^  and  fecurity  to  your  bodies,  by  vdiich 
**  vou  mav  be  covered  from  the  aflaults  of  the 
**  fierceft  beafts,  and  with  which  you  fliall  fell  the 
**  oak,  and  divide  the  rocks,  and  fubjeft  all  na- 
^  ture  to  your  ufe  and  pleafure.-' 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  invitation^  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  confidered  Labour'  as 
their  onlv  friend,  and  haRened  to  his  command. 
He  led  them  out  to  the  fields  and  mountains,  and 
ihewed  them  how  to  open  mines,  to  level  hills, 
to  drain  marfhes,  and  change  the  courfe  of  ri- 
vers. The  face  of  things  was  immediately  tranf- 
jrbrmed  ;  the  land  was  covered  with  towns  and 
villages,  encompaffed  with  fields  of  com,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees ;  and  nothing  was  feen 
but  heaps  of  grain,  and  balkets  of  fruit,  full  ta- 
bles, and  crowded  ftorehoufes. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followers  added  every 
hour  new  acquifitions  to  their  conquefts,  and  faw 
Famixe  gradually  difpoffeffed  of  his  dominions; 
till  at  laft,  amidft  their  jollity  and  triumphs,  they 
were  depreiTed  and  amazed  by  the  approach  of 
Lassitcbe,  who  was  known  by  her  funk  eyes 
and  dejefled  countenance.     She  came  forward 

trembling 
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trembling  and  groaning :  at  every  groan  the 
hearts  of  all  thofe  that  beheld  her  loft  their  cou- 
rage, their  nerves  flackened,  their  hands  fhooky 
and  the  inftrument^  of  labour  fell  from  their 
grafp. 

Shocked  with  this  horrid  phantom  they  re-r 
flefted  with  regret  on  their  eafy  compliance  with 
the  folicitations  of  Labour,  and  began  to  wifli 
again  the  golden  hours  which  they  remembered 
to  have  paffed  under  the  reign  of  Rest,  whom 
they  refolved  again  to  vifit,  and  to  whom  they 
intended  to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  their 
lives.  Rest  had  not  left  the  world;  they  quickly 
found  her,  and  to  atone  for  their  ft)rmer  deferr 
tion,  invited  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  ac- 
quifitions  which  Labour  had  procured  them. 

Rest,  therefore,  took  leave  of  the  groves  and 
vallies  which  fhe  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and  en- 
tered into  palaces,  repofed  herfelf  in  alcoves, 
and  numbered  away  the  winter  upon  beds  of 
down,  and  the  fummer  in  artificial  grottos  with 
cafcades  playing  before  her.  There  was  indeed, 
always  fomething  wanting  to  complete  her  feli- 
city, and  (he  could  never  lull  her  returning  fu- 
gitives to  that  ferenity,  which  they  knew  before 
their  engagements  with  Labour:  nor  was  her 

dominion 
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Ret T  had  not  aJwap  the  (ame  enemT :  in  £Miie 
placet  flie  efcapcxl  the  nicuriioos  <^'  Disease; 
but  had  her  residence  invaded  bv  a  more  flow  and 
fuUle  intruder ;  for  very  frequently,  when  every- 
thing was  compofed  and  quiet,  when  there  was 
mitlier  jiain  within,  nor  danger  without,  when 
('\fi;ry  (lower  was  in  bJrx>ni,and  every  gale  freighted 
wirli  pcrfum'-s.  Satiety  would  enter  with  a 
languilhing  ami  ntpining  look,  and  throw  herfelf 
.  upon  the  couch  |)Iaccd  and  adorned  for  the  ac- 
( oinrnodation  of  Rkst.  No  fooner  was  fhe  feated 
lliJin  a  general  gloom  fpread  itfelf  on  every  fide, 
llie  groves  inimediately  loft  their  verdure,  and 
ihtiir  inhal>ilants  de/iflcd  from  their  melody,  the 
\nvx'/M  i'unk  in  fighs,  and   the  flowers  contrafted 

their 
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their  leaves  and  ftiut  up  their  odours.  Nothing 
was  feen  on  every  fide  but  miltitudes  wandering 
about  they  knew  not  whither,  in  queft  tbey  knew 
not  of  what  3  no  voice  was  heard  but  of  com- 
plaints that  mentioned  no  pain,  and  murmurs 
that  could  tell  no  misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  loft  her  authority.  Her  fol- 
lowers again  began  to  treat  her  with  contempt ; 
fome  of  them  united  themfelves  more  clofely  to 
Luxury,  who  promifed  by  her  arts  to  drive 
Satiety  away ;  and  others  that  were  more  wife, 
or  had  more  fortitude,  went  back  again  to  La- 
bour, by  whom  indeed  they  were  protefted  from 
Satiety,  but  delivered  up  in  time  to  Lassi- 
tude, and  forced  by  her  to  the  bowers  of  Rest. 

Thus  Rest  and  Labour  equally  perceived 
their  reign  of  fhort  duration  and  uncertain  te-- 
nure,  and  their  empire  liable  to  inroads  from  thofe 
•who  were  alike  enemies  to  both.  They  each 
found  their  fubje£ts  unfaithful ;  and  ready  to  de- 
fert  them  upon  every  opportunity.  Labour  faw 
the  riches  which  he  had  given  always  carried 
"away  as  an  offering  to  Rest,  and  Rest  found 
her  votaries  in  every  exigence  flying  from  her  to 
beg  help  of  Labour.  They,  therefore,  at  laft 
determined  upon  an  interview,   in  which  they 

agreed 
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agreed  to  divide  the  world  between  them,  and 
govern  it  alternately,  allotting  the  dominion  of 
the  day  to  one,  and  that  of  the  night  to  the 
other  and  prpmifed  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
each  other,  fo  that  whenever  hoftilities  were 
attempted.  Satiety  fhould  be  interrupted  by 
Labour,  and  Lassitude  expelled  by  Rest. 
ITius  the  ancient  quarrel  was  appeafed,  and  a$ 
hatred  is  often  fucceeded  by  its  contrary.  Rest 
afterward  became  pregnant  by  Labour,  and  was 
delivered  of  Health,  a  benevolent  goddefs,* 
who  confolidated  the  union  of  her  parents,  arid 
contributed  to  the  regular  viciffitudes  of  their 
reign,  by  difpenfing  her  gifts  to  thofe  only  who 
fiiarcd  their  lives  in  juft  proportions  betweea 
Rest  and  Labour. 


A  WISE  SAYING  OF  A  BISHOP. 

A  Bishop  in  King  Charles  the  Second^s  reign, 
eminent  for  piety  and  good  works,  often 
made  ufe  of  the  following  faying  :  Strvt  God  and 
he  chearful — ^The  due  obfervance  of  which,  he 
faid,  would  preferve  a  perfon  both  from  prefump- 
tion  and  from  defpair. 

ME- 
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MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  EUGENE. 

THIS  great  General  was  a  man  of  letters  : 
he  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  was 
known  at  the  Court  of  France  by  the  name  of 
the  Abbe  de  la  Savoie.  Having  made  too  free  in 
a  letter  with  fome  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  gal- 
lantries, he  fled  out  of  France  and  ferved  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Emperor's  fervice  in  Hungary 
againft  the  Turks,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  talents  for  the  military  art.  He 
was  prefented  by  the  Emperor  with  a  regiment, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  made  Commander  in 
Chief  of  his  armies.  Louvois,  the  infolent  War 
Minifter  of  the  infolent  Louis  XIV.  had  written 
to  him' to  tell  him  that  he  muft  never  think  of  re- 
turning to  his  country :  his  reply  was,  Eugene  en- 
irtra  un  jour  en  France  en  depit  de  Louvois  et  de 
LouisJ*  In  all  his  military  expeditions  he  carried 
with  him  Thomas  d  Kempis  de  Imitatione.  He 
feemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  the  great  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  Khig  of  Sweden,  "  that  a  good 
Chriftian  always  made  a  good  foldier."  Bein^ 
conftantly  bufy,  he  held  the  paflion  of  love  very 
cheap,  as  a  mere  amufement,  that  ferved  only 
to  enlarge  the  power  of  women,  and  abridge 
O  o  that 
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that  of  men.     He  ufed  to  fay,    "  Les  amoureux 
font  dam  la  JocicU  que  ce  ks  Jdnatimes  fmt  en 
religion." 

The  Prince  was  obferved  to  be  one  day  very 
pcnfive,  and  on  being  aiked  by  his  favourite 
Aid-dc-Camp  on  what  he  was  meditating  fo 
deeply ;  "  My  good  friend,"  replied  he,  "  I  am 
thinking  that  if  Alexander  the  Great  had  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  approbation  of  the  De- 
puties of  Holland  before  he  attacked  the  enemy, 
how  impoffible  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
have  made  half  the  conquefts  that  he  did," 

This  great  General  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
ajid  being  tarn  Mcrcario  quam  Martiy  "  as  much  a 
Scholar  as  a  Soldier,"  amufed  himfelf  with  ma- 
king a  fine  colle6tion  of  books,  piftures,  and 
prints,  which  are  now  in  the  Emperor's  coUeftion 
at  Vienna.  The/ celebrated  Cardinal  Paflioni, 
then  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  preached  his  funeral 
fermon,  from  this  grand  and  well  appropriated 
text  of  fcripture ; 

"  Alexander,  fon  of  Philip  the  Macedonian, 
jiiade  many  wars,  took  many  ftrong  holds,  went 
through  the  ends  of  the  earthy,   took  fpOils   of 

many 
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many  nations :  the  earth  was  quiet  before  him. 
After  thefe  things  he  fell  fick  and  perceived  that 
he  (hould  die.*' — Maccabees. 


.   A  HUMOROUS  ANECDOTE. 

IN  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  a  failor 
having  received  his  pay,  reforted  to  a  houfe  of 
ill-fame  in  Wapping,  where  he  lay  all  night,  and 
had  his  whole  fubftance  taken  from  him.  In  the 
mornirig  he  vowed  revenge  againft  the  firft  he 
met  with,  poffeffed  of  ca(h ;  and  accordingly, 
overtaking  a  gentleman  in  Stepney-fields,  related 
to  him  his  miftiap,  and  infilled  on  the  gentleman's 
m^ing  good  the  lofs  ;  who  for  fome  time  expof- 
tulated  with  him  concerning  the  atrocity  of  his  be- 
haviour, but  to  no  pyxpofe  i  Jjie-Wiis  reiblute,  and 
the  other,  through  fear  of  worfe  confequences, 
delivered  his  purfe,  butifoon  aft^r  bad  him  taken 
up,  examined,  and  committed  to  Newgate ;  from 
whence  he  fent,  by  a  failor,  the  foUowihg  liu- 
pjorpus  epiftle  to  the  King: 

'^.KiNG  Charles, 

''  One  of  thy  fubjefts,  the  other  night,  robbed 
pie  of  forty  pounds,  for.  which  I  robbed  another 

of 
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of  the  fame  fum,  who  inhumanly  has  ftnt  me  to 
Newgate,  and  fwears  I  (hall  be  hanged,  there 
fore,  for  thy  own  fake,  fave  my  life,  or  thou  wilt 
lofe  one  of  the  beft  feamen  in  thy  navy. 
Thine, 

Jack  Skiffton." 

His  Majcfty,   on  the  receipt  thereof,    imme- 
diately wrote  as  follows  : 

**  J^ckSkiffton, 
"  For  this  time  Fll  fave  thee  froni  the  gallows ; 
but  if,  hereafter,  thou  art  ever  guilty  of  the  like, 
I'll  have  thee  hanged,  though  the  beft  feaman 
in  my  naVy, 

Thine, 

Charles  Rex." 


ANECDOTE 


ONE  Tetzel,  a  Dominican,  and  a  retailer  of 
indulgences,  had  picked  up  a  vaft  fum  at 
Leipfic.  A  gentleman  of  that  city,  who  had  no 
veneration  for  fuch  fuperftitions,  went  to  Tetzel, 
and  afked  him  if  he  could  fell  him  an  indulgence 
before  hand  for  a  certain  crime,  whjch  he  would 

not 
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not  fpecify,  and  which  he  intended  to  commit  ? 
Tetzel  faid,  •*  Yes,  provided  they  could  agree 
upon  the  price."  The  bargain  was  ftruck,  the 
money  paid,  and  the  abfolution  delivered  in  due 
form.  Soon  after  this,  the  gentleman  knowing 
that  Tetzel  was  going  from  Leipfic  well  loaded 
with  cafh,  way-laid  him,  robbed  him,  and  cud- 
gelled him ;  and  told  him  at  parting,  that  this 
was  the  crime  for  which  he  had  purchafed  an 
abfolution. 


ELEGY, 

WRITTEN    IN    A   CHURCH-YARD* 

WHAT  tho'  no  marble  here,  with  pblifli'd 
pride. 
Proclaims  fome  god-like  hero's  haplefs  end  5 
Who  liv'd  rever'd,  was  pitied  when  he  died. 
Of  worth  the  ftay,  of  innocence  the  friend? 

11. 

Beneath  thefe  humble  grafly  turfs  may  lie. 

More  facred  dull  than  fplendid  tombs  contain ; 

Whofe  fpirits  rife  to  pureft  blifs  on  high. 
Which  pompous  epitaphs  demand  in  vain. 

Th 
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III. 
The  truly  good  require  no  marble's  aid, 

'  No  gilded  charafters  to  mark  their  fapie  ; 
Their  virtues  fmilc  at  death's  oblivious  fhade^ 
For  future  ages  ftill  their  virtues  name. 

IV. 

Ah  !  what  avails  it  to  the  guilty  great. 
That  flatterers  their  monuments  adorn  5 

Say  not,  falfe  marble,  all  deplore  their  fate,. 
When  all  their  fleeting  honours  view  with  fcom. 

V. 

Say  not,  beneath  this  marble  is  contained 
A  man  who  for  his  country  nobly  fell. 

If  guiltlefs  blood  his  boafted  laurels  flain'd. 
And  widows'  tears  the  tyrant's  fury  tell. 

Vi. 

The  blazing  lightning  and  the  howling  blaft. 
Shall  ftrip  thee  of  thy  varnifli'd  tale  of  woe  ; 

Not  e'en  thy  form,  proud  monument,  fhall  lafl:. 
But  with  thy  hero's  aflies  be  laid  low. 

VII. 
Whore  are  the  mighty  conqu'rors  of  the  Ay9rld, 

At  wliofe  approach  the  trembling hoft  grew  pale  ? 
WHio  at  their  foes  refiftlefs  vengeance  hurl'd, 
^^'hile  loud  washeard  applaulc*s  thund'ringlale. 

Thou, 
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VIH. 
Tliou,  lowly  grave  on  which  I  notv  recline, 

Lament  not  that  they  are  not  buried  here. 
No  flait'rers  now  would  decorate  their  fhrine. 

Nor  o'er  their  relifts  drop  a  pitying  tear. 

IX. 

Tho*  docks  and  nettles  now  around  thee  fpread. 
If  here  an  honejl  heart  diffolves  in  clay ; 

Celcftial  dews  (hall  angels  on  thee  fhed. 

And  blefs  thy  turf,  when  fculptur'd  ftoncs  decay* 

X. 

The  pointed  flowVs  which  grace  the  verdant  plaiif, 
And  dreams  reflefting  rays  of  filver  light ; 

Now  dufky  clouds  and  gloomy  fliadows  ftain  ; 
No  fmiiing  landfcape  decks  the  robe  of  night. 

XI. 
Thus  beauty  fades  when  death  his  awful  veil 

Around  the  virgin's  blooming  graces  throw ; 
No  more  her  charms  the  youth's  fond  heart  aflkih 

But  all  his  dreams  of  blifs  are  dafh'd  with  woe. 

XII. 
Sad  fighs  the  breeze  along  the  waving  grafs,     "'^ 

I  hear  the  wailings  of  a  plaintive  rill ; 
Can  I  my  fympathetic  tears  fupprefs. 

At  Clara's  death,  which  now  my  eye-lids  fill  ? 

Sweet 
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XIII. 

Sweet  maid,  cut  off  as  falls  a  lovely  rofe, 
Whofe  blufhing  leaves  unfeeling  tempeft  tear  5 

For  thee  my  heart  in  floods  of  grief  overflows ; 
On  Anglia's  plains  no  nymph  appeared  more  fair. 

XIV. 

Ye  mournful  gales  which  now  around  me  blow> 
O  waft  my  tears  to  Claras  diftant  tomb ; 

And  fure  the  hallow'd  fpot  ye  well  may  know. 
For  there  the  fweeteft  flow'rs  of  fummer  bloom- 

XV. 

Or  rather  let  fome  Seraph's  golden  wing 

The  cryftal  drops  to  realms  of  blifs  convey ; 

And  leave  them  where  unfading  flowVets  fpring. 
To  glitter  on  her  garlands  ever  gay. 

XVI. 

There,  where  fhe  walks  amidft  etherial  bowVs, 
If  Ihe  the  penfive  hanging  drops  fhall  fee. 

At  once  flie'll  pluck  the  pity-bearing  flow'rs. 

And  know  their  weeping  pendants  came  from 

me. 

XVII. 

No  voice  of  joy  invades  this  chearlefs  ground. 
But  hollow  rocks  repeat  the  ocean's  roar ; 

Of  waves  fucceflive  ftill  I  hear  the  found. 

Which  fwell,  and  burft,  and  die  along  the  fliore. 

So 
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XVIII. 
.So  generations  rife  and  fwiftly  glide, 

'  As  rifing  waves  the  falling  waves  coiitroul ; 
Then  learn  ye  noify  foris  of  tow'ring,  pride. 
That  foon  your  furgy  hopes  to  peace  muft  roll. 

XIX. 
But  fee  the  rofy  morn  begins  to  dawn. 

Before  her  fmile  the  gloomy  (hadows  fly  j 
Now  chearfal  verdure  brightens  p'er  the  lawrt. 

And  foon  the  golden  fun  fhall  glad  the  fky. 

XX. 

Bright  emblem  of  that  great,  important  day. 
When  Christ  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  (hall 
fhine^ 

With  living  beams  re-animate  our  clay. 
And  call  the  Faithful  to  his  joys  divine. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

BISHOP  BONNER. 

HENRY  VIII.  being  greatly  incenfed  againft 
Francis  I.  King  of  France,  refolved  to  fend 
him  an  Ambaffador,  who  was  inftru6tedto  ufe 
P  p  haughty 
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haughty  and  threatening  language  to  him.  He 
chofc  for  that  purpofe  Bonner,  Bifliop  ot  London, 
in  whom  be  had  an  entire  confidence.  But  the 
Biihop  reprefcnting,  that  if  he  fpoke  in  that  man- 
ner to  fo  high-fpirited  a  Prince  as  Francis  I.  it  might 
endanger  his  life :  "  Fear  not,**  ^id  the  King  ;  "  for 
if  the  King  of  France  (hould  take  away  your 
Jife,  I  will  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  French  in  my 
power.** — ^^  True,  Sire,**  replied  Bonner,  -with  a 
fmilc  ',  "  but  I  queftion  if  any  of  their  heads  would 
fit  my  flioulders  as  well  as  that  I  have  on." 


STOCK  EXCHANGE  ANECDOTE. 

TWO  country  farmers  lately  pafling  the  Stock 
Exchange,  flopped  to  enquire  what  was  the 
occafion  of  fuch  a  noife.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
thefe  men  addreflcd  themfelvcs,  anfwered,  that  it 
was  a  Bedlam  for  mad  merchants,  who  having 
loft  their  rcafon,  imagined  they  were  transformed 
into  bulls  and  bears,  and  adied  accordingly.  Pray, 
Sir,  fays  one  of  the  countrymen,  mout  we  zee  them  ? 
Hy  all  means,  replied  the  other,  and  conduced 
tlie  farniers  to  the  door,  and  defired  them  to  walk 
in.     But  no  fooncr  did  the  poor  fellow^s  put  in 

their 
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their  heads,  than  one  of  them  faid  to  the  other, 
Zoons,  Davy,  let  uz  get  off—thoji  mad-volls  are  all 
hofe ;  and  they  took  to  their  heels  as  faft  as  their 
legs  would  carry  them — and  went  home  full  of 
the  ftory  of  the  mad  merchants,  and  their  Bedlam 
near  the  'Change. 


GONSl^ANCY  IN  LOVE. 

A    TRUE    STORY. 

AT  the  Reftoration  there  lived  in  London  a 
merchant  of  great  wealth,  integrity,  and 
capacity,  whom  we  (hall  call  Probus.  He  was 
very  indulgent  to  Verus,  a  ypung  gentleman  un- 
der his  dire£lion,  gave  him  a  good  education,  and, 
as  he  grew  lip,  inftruft^d  him  in  every  branch  of 
traffic. 

Probus  had  an  only  daughter,  on  whom  he 
doated ;  not  without  reafbn,  for  Ihe  feemed  to  de- 
ferve  all  the  kindnefs  Providence  had  defigned  for 
her.  His  wife  died  while  Emilia  was  in  her 
cradle ;  Verus  was  about  two  years  older,  and, 
from  fix  years  of  age  had  been  bred  up  with  her. 

Their 
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Their  childifli  intimacy  in  time  improved  into 
love,  which  they  cemented  by  all  the  fonn$  that 
amorous  hearts  could  invent. 

Emilia  had  an  aunt  immenfely  rich,  who  de- 
figned  her  for  an  only  fon :  fhe  imparted  her  in- 
tentions to  Probus,  who  determined  by  the  fu- 
ture profpeft  of  grandeur,  to  break  through  all. 
He  fent  Emilia  to  her  artit's  countiy  feat,  and, 
as  a  guardian,  commanded  Verus  to  think  of  a 
voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Emilia,  who  fufFered 
from  the  odious  folicitations  of  her  aunt's  fon,  a 
dif;jgreeable  booby,  by  letter  reprefented  her  paf- 
fion  for  Verus  in  fuch  moving  terms  to  her  fa- 
ther, that  he  calkd  her  to  town. 

Verus,  who  had  been  fent  to  an  uncle  of  his, 
vaftly  rich,  in  the  Eaft  Ihdies,  endeared  himfelf 
lb  much  to  the  old  gentleman,  that  on  his  death- 
bed, he  bequeathed  him  all  his  wealth,  amount- 
ing to  40,0001.  which  he  turned  into  money, 
and  failed  for  London.  During  the  interval,  Pro- 
bus  had  laid  out  a  large  part  of  his  wealth  in 
houfes,  which  were  foon  after  reduced  to  allies, 
with  all  his  merchandize,  by  the  great  fire  in  1 666. 
This  reduced  him  to  the  neceflity  of  keeping  a 
public-houfe  for  his  bread. 

Verus  , 
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Verus  arrived  from  the  Indies,  and,  ftroUing 
through  the  city^  by  chance  put  into  a  cofiee- 
houfe,  (then  a  new  trade  in  London)  and  was 
ferved  with  a  difli  of  coffee  by  a  young  woman, 
plain,  but  neatly  dreffed,  who  appeared  to  be 
his  Emilia.  On  fight  of  him  Ihe  fell  into  a 
fwoon.  Verus  took  her  up :  They  gazed  at  each 
other;  Probus  wept,  and  all  were  iilent.  At 
laft  our  traveller  fpoke  thus :  **  Emilia  is  ftill  the 
fame  to  me ;  (he  is  as  fair,  and  as  charming ; 
and,  while  Providence  leaves  it  in  my  power,  as 
great  a  fortune  as  ever.  Do  not,  (turning  to  Pro- 
bus)  afflift  yourfelf.  Sir :  Am  not  I  indebted  to 
you  for  the  care  of  my  education,  and  even  for 
all  I  have  ?  Can  you  believe  me  ungrateful?  No, 
Sir,  I  have  many  obligations  that  bind  me  to  you$ 
permit  me  to  make  all  the  return  in  my  power, 
by  uniting  myfelf  to  Emilia,  and  placing  you  in 
the  fituation  from  which  adverfe  fortune  has  re- 
duced you."  Probus  aflented.  And  Verus  and 
Emilia  were  for  may  years  examples  of  virtue 
and  conjugal  felicity. 


ON 
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ON  THE  PLEASURE 

ARItlHG  FROM 

BENEVOLENT  ACTIONS. 

THEY  that  have  feen  a  poor  orphan  without 
father  or  mother,  deftitute  and  in  diftrefs, 
and  have  been  a  father  to  the  fatherlefs,  in  gra- . 
tttude  to  their  common  father,  have  tailed  the 
fweet  fruit  of  doing  good :  they  that  have  vifited 
and  relieved  the  widovir  with  the  helplefs  in- 
nocents in  affliSion  have  partaken  of  it ;  and 
thofe  that  from  the  above  principle  do  efFe6iually 
relieve  their  diftrefled  brethren  in  any  manner, 
are  not  ftrangers  to  it.  Celia,  who  abounds  in 
riches,  and  Cottilus  who  lays  by  part  of  what  he 
has  earned  with  the  labour  of  his  hands,  do  both 
of  them  know  the  value  of  it. 

Cottilus,  hearing  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five 
children,  in  great  diftrefs,  (the  father,  by  an  ac- 
cident, being  difabled  from  working  for  fupport 
for  fome  time,)  has  often  relifhed  through  their 
mouths  this  fruit  in  great  perfeftion.  When  a 
week  had  paffed,  and  his  helplefs  family  had 
mourned  for  the  abfence  of  Cottilus,  he  appeared ; 
while  his  fellow-fervants  were  gone  to  fpend  their 

money 
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money  at  the  ale-houfe,  fome  to  transform  the 
image  of  God  into  that  of  a  beaft.  Cottilus  had 
pleafures  of  a  higher  nature.  This  family  of 
helpJefs  innocents  wanted  bread:  he  hafted- to 
their  afliftance,  not  unprovided  for  their  relief: 
he  diftributed  fome  bread  he  had  brought  emongft 
them,  and  he  tafted  with  rapture  every  morfel 
they  fwallowrd,  he  found  the  father  almoft  re- 
covered from  his  accident,  though  near  periftiing 
•for  want  of  neceffaries :  he  gave  him  a  temporary 
relief,  and  giving  him  hopes  of  more,  took  his 
leave.  In  his  way  home  he  was  overtaken  by 
Florio ;  once  his  fellow-apprentice,  but  now  ad- 
vanced in  life  far  beyond  him.  Cottilus  *  was  de- 
cently dreffed,  and  fo  not  beneath  the  notice  of 
Florio,  who  complained  how  greatly  he  was  dif- 
appointed  in  not  getting  into  the  play-houfe, 
though  he  had  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours :  that 
fome  hundreds  had  fhared  the  fame  fate:  for  his 
part,  he  was  determined  not  to  carry  the  money 
home ;  and  if  Cottilus  would  accompany  him 
to  the  tavern,  he  would  treat  him  with  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  a  fupper.  Cottilus,  full  of  what  he 
had  feen  replied,  "  Would  to  God  all  thofe  dif- 
appointed  of  the  pleafure  they  defired  this  evening^ 
had  as  great  ^  tafte  for  pleafure  of  another 
nature !    What  objefts  might  they  find,  in  this 

time 
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time  of  general  diilrefs,  ready*  with  open  arips  to 
woeive  the  Aiperflupus  cafli  they  have  crowded  to 
part  With,  but  could  not  gain  admittance !  Believe? 
me*  Sir,  I  am  fenfible  of  your  kind  invitatida 
though  i  cannot  accept  it :  give  me  leave  to  in- 
vite you,  in  return  to  the  place  where  I  have  fup- 
ped:  the  money,  you  are  determined  not  to  carry 
borne,  will  be  there  well  laid  out ;  and  perhaps 
you  may  not  greatly    regret  your    late   difap- 
pointment/'    They  went  to  this  family  in  diftrefs, 
when  Florio  gave  them  a  crown,  their  manner  of 
receiving  it  affefted  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
gave  them  a  guinea  more,  and  faid,  when  wanted 
again,  Cottilus  ftiould  come  to  him ;  the  Father, 
aftoniihed,  faid,  "  After  this  inftance  of  Gop's 
goodnefs,    they   Ihould  truft  in  him    for   ever, 
hoping  never  to  be  fo  diftrefled  again;    that  a 
week's  time  would  give  his  late  perifhing  family 
to  eat  again  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  induftry,  and 
Fiorio's   generous  benevolence  might  then  find 
greater  obje£ts  of  diftrefs."     Florio  expreffed  his 
great  obligation  to  Cottilus,  declaring,  that  he 
never  tafted  fuch  exquifite  pleafure  before,  and  faid 
that  he  would  often  indulge  himfelf  with  the  re- 
petition of  it  y  adding,  he  no  longer  wondered 
what  fliould  make  Cottilus,  in  the  fituation  in  life 
he  was  in^  to  appear  fo  perfe6lly  happy. 

^  Had 
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Had  Cottilus  beai  mailer  of  ten  thoufand  a 
year,  and  fpent  it  ali  in  luxury,  could  be  have 
experienced  a  more  delicious  repaft  f  Who  would 
not,  with  Cottihis,  demy  themfelves,  in  fome 
things,  to  tafte  often  of  fuch  pleafant  fruit ! 


ANECDOTE 


THEOPORE  DE  SCHOjVIBJERG. 

THE  day  before  the  battle  of  Ivry,  the  Ger- 
man troops  which  Schomberg  commanded^ 
mutinied  and  refufed  to  fight,  if  they  were  not 
paid  the  money  due  to  them.  Schomberg  went 
to  Henry  the  Fourth  with  this  meffage,  who  an- 
fwered  him  angrily,  **  How,  Colonel  Thifche  (a 
nicJk-ixame  given  to  him,)  is  it  the  behaviour  ^  a 
man  of  honour  to  demand  moocyy  wdi^  b^ 
Ihould  take  his  orders  for  fighting  ?" 

The  next  mwning,  Henry,  recoHofiing  wbat 
be  had  faid  to  .Scla^mberg,  went  into  .hof  tis^t  \^ 
fore  the  ^ngag^oient  begun,  ^d  fyid^  Do  J^m, 
"  Colonel,  this  is  p^happ  tbf  P»fy  oi^prtiTOty  I 
may  have.    I  may  be  killed  in  the  engag^n^o^.*^ 

Qq  It 
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It  is  not  tight  that  I  (houM  carry  away  with  me 
the  hoiidiirof  a  brave  Gentkman  h'ke  you.  I  de- 
clare thcrf/that  J  recognize  you  as  a  man  of  worth, 
and  incapabte  of  ?doing  any  thing  cowardly." 

Schomberg,  ftruck  with  admiration  and  grati- 
tude at  this  noble  iwteR*wrT)f  Henry,  replied  to 
him,  "  Ah,  Sire,  in  reftoring  me  to  that  honour 
which  you  took  away  from  me,  you  take  away 
my  life  ;  for  I  fhould  be^  unworthy  of  it,  if  I  did 
not  devote  it  to  your  fervice.  If  I,l)ad  a  thoufand 
lives,  I  WDuld  lay  them  all  at  your  feet." 


ANECDOTE 

.'•.//    i  J     .  ';.  :'  OP-  •     '• 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH, 

EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY, 

CHARLES  undertook  his  expedition  agaiiifl: 
Algiers  in  oppofition  to  the  advice  of  Andrea 
Doria,  who  probably  augured  no  good  from  it, 
either  to  the  Prince,  or  to  his  kingdom.  Charles, 
in  anfwer  to  Dor ea,  Replied,  "  You  ought  to  be 
fatisfied' with  a  life  of  feyenty-two  years:  I  ought 
to  be  fetkfied  with  having  been  Emperor  two 
and  twenty  years :  C6m%  then,  if  we  muft^ie 
let  us  die;f;    -  :-  i.  I     .    •. 
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ARMAND  DE  BIRON. 

ARM  AND  DE  BiRON,  a  Marfhal  and  Mafter 
of  the  Artillery  of  France,  no  lefs  liberal 
than  brave,  when  his  Maitre  d'Hotel  advifed  him 
to  make  a  reform  in  his  houfehold,  and  get  rid 
of  fome  of  his  fupernumerary  fervants  ;  giving  as 
a  reafon,  that  he  CQuld  dp  vsrithout  them ;  "  Per- 
haps fo,"  replied  Birpn,  "  but  let  me  knov^  firft> 
if  they  can  do  without  me. 


THE  PRUDENT  WIFE. 

■  '1   •  •  ■•■•.■ 

AT  Tunbridge,  fome  years  ago;  a  gentkman, 
whofe  name  wasf  Hedges,  tiiade  a  v^ry  bril^ 
liant  appearance;  he  had  been  married  about  twd 
years  to  a  young  Itfdy  of  great  beauty  and  lirge 
fortut^e ;  they  had  one  child,  a  boy,  on^whom 
they  beftowed  all  th^t  afFe£Hon  which  they  c6a!d 
fpare  from  each  other.  He  knew  nothing  of  gam- 
ing, nor  feemed  to  have  thd  lead  paffiori  for  plfiiy ; 
but  he  was  unac^tfaittt^d  "with  'his own  hedW 


(  doo) 

He  began  by  degrees  to  bet  at  the  tables  for  tri- 
fling  fiuns,  and  his  foul  took  fire  at  the  profped 
of  immediate  gain.  He  was  foon  funrounded 
with  (harpers,  who  with  calmnefs  lay  in  ambuih 
for  his  fortune,  and  coolly  took  advantage  of  Ae 
precipitancy  of  his  paflions 

His  lady  perceived  the  ruin  of  her  family  ap- 
proaching, but  at  firft,  without  being  able  to 
form  any  fchcme  to  prevent  it.  She  advifed  with 
her  brother,  who  at  that  time  was  poffefled  of  a 
fellowfhip  in  Cambridge.  It  was  eafily  feen,  that 
whatever  paffion  took  the  lead  in  her  huiband  s 
mind,  feemed  to  be  there*fixed  unalterably;  it 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  let  him  purfue  for- 
tune, but  previoufly  to  take  meafures  to  prevent 
the  purfuits  being  fatal. 

Accordingly,  every  night  this  gentleman  was 
a  conllant  attendant  of  the  hazard-tables.  He 
ijnderftood  neither  the  arts  of  (harpers,  nor  even 
the  allowed  ftrokes  of  a  conuQifTeur,  yet  he  ftiU 
-played.  The  confequence  is.  obvious.  He  loft 
his  eftate,  his  equipage,  his  wife's  jewels,  and 
every  other  moveable  that  could  be  parted  with, 
except  a  repeating  watch.  His  agony  upon  this 
occafion  was  inexprelTible.  He  was  even  mean 
enough  to  a(k  a  gentleman,  who  fat  near  him,  to 

lend 
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lend  him  a  few  pieces,  in  order  to  tum-his  fbf* 
ttrtie;  but  this  prudent  gameftef,  who  plainly 
faw  there  was  no  expeQatioiis  of  being  repaid^ 
refufed  to  tend  a  farthing,  alledging  a  former  re^ 
folution  againft  lending.  Hedges  was  at  laft  fu- 
rious with  the  continuance  of  ill-fuccefs,  aiMi 
pulh'ng  out  his  watch,  alked  if  any  perfon  in  conv- 
pany  would  fet  him  fixty  guineas  upon  it.  The 
company  was  filent.  He  then  demanded  fifty, 
ftill  no  anfwer.  He  funk  to  forty — thirty — twenty. 
Finding  the  company  ftill  without  anfwering^  he 
cried  out,  by  G — d  it  fhall  never  go  for  lefs,  and 
dafhed  it  againft  the  floor ;  at  the  fame  time  at* 
temping  to  dafti  out  his  brains  againft  the  marble 
chimney  piece. 

This  laft  aft  of  defperation  immediately  excited 
the  attention  of  the  whole  company.  They  in- 
ftantly  gathered  round,  and  prevented  the  effefts 
of  his  paflion ;  and  after  he  again  become  cool, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  home,  with  fuUea 
difcontent,  to  his  wife.  Upon  his  entering  het 
apartment,  flie  received  him  with  her  ufual  ten- 
demefs  and  fatisfaftion,  while  he  anfwered  her 
carefles  with  contempt  and  feverity ;  his  difpofitiofi 
being  quite  altered  with  his  misfortunes.  But, 
my  dear  Jemmy,  fays  his  wife,  perhaps  you  d6 
not  know  the  news  I  have  to  tell  you.     My 

mamma's 
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U/^^fy/jf  X  f  4' ,  ir  >U'S  ^^"^^  .:;5:'-t  ^v^vi^*  -.iar  3ie 

M^r//I*  IIk  ro';fn.  When  the  Irfiy  had  enjoyed  his 
!#' f|'': '/'i*y  •  No>  rr*y  d':?ir,  cried  (he,  you  have 
Iffll  l/iil  *i  inll«',;iiul  you  owe  nothing  ;  our  brother 
iiM/t  I  h.w  l.ik'Mi  (  ar/-  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
Sij\\\  iuj|im('.,  n\\(\  u\r  ul'iimWy  ihe  pcrfons  who 
liMVr  \vnn  yonr  (orlune;  we  employed  proper 
(lii-lMtiri  Ini  ihiii  purpol'e,  who  brought  their  win- 
nuin'»  In  me,  vonr  money,  your  equipage,  are  in 
mv  pnllellion,  untl  here  I  return  them  to  you, 
lium  NNhiMU  ihev  were  m\iutlly  taken.  I  only  afk 
penmilion  lo  kvep  mv  jewels,  and  to  keep  you 
n\N  »»\x  ,»ieil  jew  eh  (lom  Uieh  dangers  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


(  SOS  ) 

ture.  Hef  prudence  had  the  defired  effeft ;  he 
ever  after  retained  a  fenfe  of  his  former  follies,  and 
never  played,  for  the  fmalleft  Aims,  even  for 
amufemelit.  t  , 


A  LAW  ANECDOTE. 

THE  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  extends 
itfelf  over  every  fiate  v\^here  any  regular 
code  exifts.  Ingenuity  of  counfel  in  the  expla- 
nation of  periods,  and  interpretation  of  meaning, 
are  exercifed  with  as  much  fuccefs  in  the  courts 
of  our  Gallic  neighbours  as  in  thofe  of  our  own 
country.  Some  time  before  the  abolition  of  the 
Jefuits,  a  gentleman  of  Paris  died,  and  left  all 
his  eftates  from  an  only  fon,  then  abroad,  to  that 
body  of  religious  men,  on  condition,  that  on  his 
return,  the  worthy  Fathers  fliould  give  him  what- 
ever they  fhould  chufe.  When  the  fon  came  home, 
he  went  to  the  convent,  and  received  but  a  fmall 
(hare  indeed,  the  wife  fons  of  Loyola  chufing]  to 
keep  the  greateft  part  to  themfelves.  The  young 
gentleman  confulted  his  friends,  and  all  agreed 
that  he  was  without  remedy.  At  lad  a  Barrifter,  to 
whom  he  happened  to  mention  his  cafe,  advifed 
him  to  fue  the  convent,  and  promifed  to  gain  him 

his 
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/hi%  caufe.  The  gentleman  followed  hi8  advice, 
and  the  fuit  terminated  in  his  favour  through  the 
management  of  the  advocate^  whp  grounded  his 
plea  upon  this  reafoning :  The  teftator,  fays  the 
ingenious  Barrifter,  has  left  his  fon  that  fh^^  of 
the  eftate  which  the  Fathers  fhould  chufe;  la 
partic  qui  kur  flairoit,  are  the  exprefs  words  of 
the  will.  Now  it  is  plain  what  part  they  have 
chofen,  by  what  they  keep  to  themfelves.  My 
client^  then.  Hands  upon  the  words  of  the  will ; 
let  me  have,  fays  he,  the  part  they  have  chofen, 
and  I  am  fatisHed ;  it  was  accordingly  awarded 
him  without  hefitation*  i 
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